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PREFACE 


I wrote this book some years ago, but it could not be 
published earlier. If I were to write a book now on this 
subject my treatment of it would be different, but I believe I 
would make almost the same criticisms and perhaps come to the 
same conclusions, though my emphasis on certain points and 
my formulation of the problems discussed would be different. 

The following considerations led me to study this subject : 
The majority of the great world-religions claim to be in posses¬ 
sion of a final truth, deposited in a sacred scripture. While 
most of them agree that such truth had been disclosed by God at 
a particular time, some religious philosophies (e.g. the Mimamsa) 
aver that it is eternal. The importance of the conception of 
‘ revelation ’ and its philosophical implications have been dis¬ 
cussed by many thinkers in Europe, specially with reference 
to the Christian situation. Some of the Gifford lecturers, 
scuh as N. Soderblom, A. E. Taylor and Wm. Temple, have 
dealt with this topic. J. Maritain, E. Brunner, N. Berdyaev, 
E. Gilson, J. Bailllie, H. H. Farmer and others have devoted 
entire books to the discussion of this problem. The work done 
in recent decades by Karl Barth, M. Buber, R. Bultmann and 
other German theologians, as well as the British Academy 
lectures of C. C. J. Webb and N. Kemp Smith in 1930 and 
1931, have revolutionized the conception of the knowledge of 
God. In the light of my acquaintance with these developments, 
I restudied the Advaita Vedanta, which is a religion as well as a 
philosophic system to many in the Indian subcontinent; and I came 
to realize that the concept of scriptural authority occupies an 
important place not only in this system, but also in other 
Hindu systems, and that some of the problems which are being 
grappled with by modern thinkers had been anticipated, at least 
in a dim way, by Indian thinkers. 

The following pages contain a fairly exhaustive study and 
criticism of the problem of scriptural authority (srti pramanya 
vi(dra) in the Advaita Vedanta, based on a study of the 
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Sanskrit texts; and the exposition as well as the translations 
of passages are mine. Though much has been written on 
Sankara and the Advaita, no study of the Advaita Vedanta, so far 
as I know, is available from this point of view; and it is hoped that 
this book will be a contribution towards a better understanding 
of a system of which P. Deussen has said : ‘ On the tree of wisdom 
there is no fairer flower than the Upanisads and no finer fruit 
than the Vedanta philosophy. ’ (Outline of the Vedanta , Pre¬ 
fatory Note.) 

In view of the many modern works on the subject, I have 
given only a brief historical account of Advaita Vedanta in the 
Introduction. I have divided the whole work into two Books, 
each consisting of two Parts. Book One contains exposition, 
while comparisons and criticisms have been made in Book Two. 
In Part One of Book One, after giving a summary of the Advaita 
conception of God and revelation, the Advaita conception of 
scriptural testimony and interpretation is expounded. Part 
rwo of Book One deals with the function of reason in the Advaita 
Vedanta. All the arguments and conclusions in Book One are 
those of the Advaita Vedantin (unless expressly stated other¬ 
wise), and I have refrained from making any appraisal of them 
in it. 

Part One of Book Two contains a study of the remaining five 
systems of Hindu philosophy, with reference to the two allied 
topics: (i) Knowledge of God, and (2) Nature of Scriptural 
Authority. In this part, immediately after stating the views of 
each school, I have added one or two paragraphs of criticism. 
Since the Mlmamsakas and the Naiyayikas develop their own views 
by trenchantly criticising each other and the Vedanta, exposition 
of their views automatically constitutes criticism of the doctrines 
in Book One. I have given considerable space to the Nyaya 
conception of Testimony and God, because I concur with it 
more or less. Further, little attention has been paid to the Nyaya 
theology by any modern writer, in spite of the fact that it attempts 
to meet almost every kind of criticism of theological proofs 
(including those made by Hume, Kant and C. D. Broad); and 
an analysis of it shows how far (if at all) inferential reasoning 
can give us knowledge of God. In Part Two of Book Two, I 
have attempted to make an independent criticism of the Advaita 
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metaphysics, theology and ‘ Vedic revelation and have also 
displayed the temerity to indicate in brief how more satisfactory 
solutions of these problems are possible. In general, my views 
on Revelation in this book are in agreement with those of the 
Nyaya writer Jayanta, while my conception of God differs very 
little from that of Ramanuja. In writing this Part, my studies 
of European thinkers have been very helpful in suggesting 
critical reflections and positive comments. 

The material in this book was originally submitted as a thesis 
for the Ph.D. Degree of Andhra University. I now come to 
some comments made about this book when it was read in type¬ 
script. It has been suggested that the history of the Advaita 
Vedanta and the chronology of the various commentators should 
have been more clearly indicated. While I admit that this would 
have been more helpful to some readers, I submit that as this 
book does not claim to be a contribution to historical research 
in Indian philosophy and as there are books dealing with the 
history of Indian philosophy, more historical details would have 
merely added to its bulk. Also, it ought to be remembered 
that it has not so far been possible to construct anything like 
an unanimously accepted complete history of Indian philosophy ; 
and in the case of quite a good number of important commen¬ 
tators, we have no information about their dates and the places 
they lived at. I have relied for dates on well-known Indian 
writers such as Dr. Radhakrishnan and Sri Rahul Sankritya- 
yana. 

It has been suggested that I could have given a detailed 
treatment of Bhartrhari and Jaina and Buddhist theories in 
connection with my discussions of linguistic problems, and 
that my discussions of laksana and tatparya could have been 
amplified in the light of modern developments in the West. 
These are all problems which are important and deserve special 
monographs. I limited myself only to the Advaita Vedanta 
and the five non-Vedantic schools of Hindu philosophy for the 
sake of making comparisons. One cannot deal fully in a single 
volume with all the philosophical schools and all the issues that 
may emerge in the course of discussions. Every author has 
to select his material, and to some it may look arbitrary; but 
no treatment of any subject can ever be complete. 
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A possible criticism is whether it is necessary to have 
both Book One and Book Two in such detail. This, in other 
words, means : Is it necessary that there should be a long 
discussion of the proper methods of Vedic interpretation, the 
different theories regarding the nature of the Veda etc., to write 
a book on revelation and reason ? On the other hand, to- 
expound the position of the Advaita Vedanta and compare it 
with some other systems of Hindu thought, is it necessary to> 
enter into all the discussion that has been carried on in Part 
Two of Book Two ? A Western theologian may raise the 
former kind of objection, and a Sanskritist of the latter kind. If 
one wanted to expound the Advaita Vedanta with reference to 
its treatment of scriptural testimony, and if that system regards 
the irti as eternal revelation, there seems to be no reason why 
the nature of such testimony and the methods of interpreting 
it should not be discussed in a book dealing with that subject. 
Similarly, when the principle of non-duality is taken to be the 
content of revelation which alone is the means of ?noksa i discus¬ 
sion of this principle, its formulation and its relationship to 
empirical knowledge becomes relevant. The second half of this 
book is intended to provide a comparative study of the material 
dealt with in the first half, and then the grounds for criticising 
it, so that something constructive might emerge in the course of 
such reflections on the first half. Perhaps, it was not necessary 
to write all the earlier part to make the criticisms and to draw 
the conclusions found in the latter part; and for a mere exposi¬ 
tion of the Vedanta the second book is not needed. But I 
wanted to expound, compare and also criticise. One can always 
write a shorter book, and I agree, with Lessing, that a big book 
is a big evil. 

Some of the above considerations show why I did not 
devote any space to the 4 higher criticism * of the Vedas. A 
perusal of this book will reveal that I am not a Hindu funda¬ 
mentalist. I hold that the principles and the methodology that 
have been evolved in the West since the time of Spinoza’s Tractatu y 
for interpreting the Bible ought to be applied to all religious 
scriptures. The various points I make in the last part of this 
book make it clear that Vedic studies would result in sound 
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conclusions only when the higher criticism of the texts is not 
neglected. 

Since all my exposition is based on original texts and 
commentaries and since I take the responsibility for all the inter- 
pretations given, I did not feel it necessary to append a list 
of modem publications dealing with some of the topics dis¬ 
cussed in Book One. I knew that there were some workers in 
this field, and I read their writings and profited thereby. But, 
except in the case of chronology, there was no direct indebted¬ 
ness to modern exponents of the Vedanta. 

In transliterating Sanskrit terms and passages, I have 
followed the usual method, except that I have omitted the 
~ sign and the dots on the top of some letters. Except the 
names of persons, schools and well-known books and words 
like ‘Brahman’, ‘dharma’ and ‘Atman’, all Sanskritic words 
and phrases have been italicised. “The Vedanta” and “the 
Advaita” refer to the philosophy developed by the school of 
Sankara, while “Vedanta” refers to the Upanisadic teaching 
as such and “Advaita” to non-duality. 

In the attempt to develop my views on the problem of Reason 
and Revelation, I was greatly helped by discussions with Prof. 
I. T. Ramsey (Nolloth Professor at Oxford) in 1954. Professor 
H. H. Price of Oxford and Professors C. D. Broad and H. H. 
Farmer of Cambridge were kind enough to spend some time 
in discussions with me on more than one occasion. While none 
of these eminent thinkers should be implicated in a share of any 
of my heresies and confusions, I am grateful to them for the many 
fruitful conversations I had with them. Discussions with the 
late Dr. E. C. Dewick enabled me to express myself at some 
places more clearly than I could by myself. 

I am grateful to the Spalding Trust and its Secretary, 
Mr. K. D. D. Henderson, for the subvention they have given to 
make this publication possible. I thank the authorities of Andhra 
University, especially its Vice-Chancellor, Dr. V. S. Krishna, for 
publishing this book. 

I am thankful to the Columbia University Press for bringing 
out an American edition of this book. I am beholden to Prof. 
James Gutmann, Dean Jacques Barzun and Prof. Justus Buchler 
of Columbia, but for whom an American edition of this book 
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would not have come out. I have received much understand¬ 
ing and co-operation from Mr. Henry H. Wiggins and his 
assistant Mr. Gerrit Y. Lansing of the Columbia University 
Press. 

I wish the proof-reading had been perfect. 

While I do not doubt that there are many shortcomings in 
this book, I venture to place it before scholars with this Gita 
precept in mind: 4 Thy concern is with action only, never with its 
fruits.* (II. 47.) 


McCosh Hally 

Princeton University , 
February 1959. 


K. Satchidananda Murty 
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INTRODUCTION 


Prof. Karl Jaspers, one of the foremost living philosophers, 
told me in 1954 that there was no metaphysics superior to that 
of Sankara. It is for the reader to judge whether the pages 
which follow confirm such a remark. 

The Veda, derived from the root vid (to know), means that 
which makes us know, and is the name by which the sacred 
scriptures of the Hindus have been known down the centuries. 
The Veda is divided into four books : the Rg Veda , the Santa 
Veda , the Yajur Veda and the Atliarva Veda. Each Veda 
consists of these parts: mantra samhitas (hymns), Brahmanas 
(precepts about rituals and religious duties), the Aranyakas and 
the Upanisads (philosophical and religious doctrines). On 
the basis of passages mentioning vernal and autumnal equinoxes 
in the Veda, some Indian scholars assign them to 4500 B.c. 
In any case Indian scholars do not assign them to a period later 
than 2000 B.c., but many of the major Upanisads cannot be 
earlier than 1900 B.c.,* while some (e.g. the Svetasvetara) seem 
to be post-Buddhistic. 

Sometime between 500 to 300 b.c., Badarayana (in his Brahma 
Sutra ) tried to work out a coherent theory from the Upanisads, 
reconciling what he believed to be the apparent contradictions 
in them. About the same time was composed the Bhagavad 
Gita, which while disparaging the view that the Veda is the all- 
sufficient source of truth, yet claims to teach a doctrine, which 
is as old as the world, and is at the same time the essence of the 
Veda. These three books—the Upanisads, the Brahma Sutra , 
and the Gita—form the ‘ triple standard ’ (prasthdnatraya ) on 
which Vedantic schools of philosophy are based. 

In the Upanisads, and even in some Rg Vedic passages, 
is to be found in embryonic form the doctrine of Advaita 
(1 q.v . the first chapter). Badarayana mentions a philosopher 

* Many Western orientalists put the Vedic age between 1500 and 1000 B.c., 
and the Upanisadic about 900 B.c., while the Gita is assigned by them to 
about 200 B.c. 
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Kasakrtsna, who held that God himself is the individual soul; 
and another Badari, who thought that the worship of ‘ conditioned 
Brahman ’, can only lead to the impermanent world of Brahma 
(inf) a pp. 85-7)- Sankara’s school claims Badarayana as the 
teacher par excellence of Advaita; but this is disputed by other 
interpreters of the Brahma Siitra . 

"1 he Buddha is claimed by Sri Harsa (q.v.) as an Advaitin ;* 
but though this may be doubted, some Buddhist philosophers 
taught that the world is neither real nor unreal, 2 that it is like a 
mirage or a dream, 3 and that cognitions alone are real; 4 while 
other Buddhist philosophers taught that everything is void, un¬ 
originated, and not self-existent. 5 

Influenced by these theories sometime before 550 a.d., 
Gaudapada developed the theory of ‘ non-origination ’ (infra 
pp. 158-9), and being a staunch believer in the authority of 
Vedanta (concluding portion of the Veda, i.e. the Upanisads), 
he attempted to discover his theory in the Upanisads. In 
his Karikd he tried to reconcile Upanisadic non-dualism with 
Buddhist theories. 

Mandana, the author of Brahma Siddhi , was another 
important teacher of Advaita before (?) Sankara. 

Sankara, a South Indian, who flourished between 688 a.d. 
and 720 a.d ., 6 (there is no unanimity about his date) was the 
disciple of Gaudapada’s disciple, Govinda. In his commentaries 
(bhasyas) on the ‘ triple standard ’, he developed the doctrine 
of Advaita, which since then became a dominant school of 
thought in India. 

Two direct disciples of Sankara, Sure^vara and Padmapada 
have respectively expounded two of his Upanisad-bhasyas 
and his bhasya on the first four aphorisms in the Brahma Siitra . 
Suresvara also wrote an independent work, Naiskarmya 
Siddhi . 

Prakasatman (1200 a.d.) in his Vivarana commented upon 
Padmapada’s PanQapddikd ; Vidyaranya (Bharatitlrtha ? 1296- 
1386 a.d.) composed his Vivaranaprameya sangraha on this. 
Ramananda Sarasvati summarised the views of Vivarana in 
Vivaranopa?iyasa. 

Vagaspati (about 842 a.d.) wrote a commentary Bhdmatl 
on Sankara’s Brahma Siitra bhasya ; Amalananda (nth century) 
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wrote a commentary Kalpataru on the Bhamatl; and Appayya 
Diksita (17th century) wrote a commentary Parimala on the 
Kalpataru . 

Padmapada and Vagaspati gave rise to two different schools, 
called the Vivarana school, and the Bhamatl school. 

Sri Harsa (12th century) wrote a highly polemical and 
dialectical work Khandanakhandakhadya , and Madhusudana 
Sarasvati (16th century) a similar one called Advaita Siddhi. 
Citsukha’s Tattvapradipikd (1220 a.d.) also belongs to that 
category. 

Appayya Dlksita’s Siddhantalesa Sangraha and Madhusudana 
Sarasvati’s Siddhdnta Bindu are compendiums of doctrinal 
differences in the Advaita school. Dharmaraja’s Vedanta 
Paribhdsa is a small but valuable book on the Advaita theory of 
knowledge. 

Govindananda’s Ratnaprabhd is a lucid commentary on 
Brahma Sutra Bhdsya . 

Sayana, a follower of this school and a brother of Vidya- 
ranya, commented on the Vedas. 

In the writing of this book, all the above-mentioned works 
have been consulted, and no particular work has been exclusively 
relied upon. While I have not tried to sharply distinguish what 
Sankara himself said from what his followers said, wherever 
there is a clear difference, I have mentioned it. Similarly the 
differences between the Vivarana and the Bhamatl schools have 
not been ignored. 
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‘ All this exposition is carried out through interpretation 
of texts ( anvaya ) only; nothing is written by me which is 
not found in the originals, neither is anything unnecessary 
said \ 

—Mallinatha. 


NOTE 

Part One contains an exposition of the Advaita Vedanta 
Conception and Interpretation of the Veda. Part Two ex¬ 
pounds the views of the Advaita Vedanta on the relationship 
between the Veda and Perception, and the Function of 
Reason in Brahman-discussion. The author's own views are 
not expressed in either of these parts \ at a few places, however, 
comparisons have been made to facilitate exposition, but all 
.appraisal is reserved for Book Two. 


PART ONE 


Chapter I 

GOD AND REVELATION IN ADVAITA VEDANTA 

i 

The Advaita Vedanta Conception of Brahman and 
Isvara 

Advaita Vedanta is a theory of non-dualism based on the 
Upanisads, which are the concluding portions of the Veda. The 
cardinal tenets of the school which upholds this theory are : (i) 
The Real ( Brahman ) is one and is of the nature of consciousness 
and bliss. (2) Due to its maya the Real appears as the world of 
plurality. (3) There is absolutely no difference between Brahman 
and the individual soul (jtva). 

Brahman is eternally endowed with maya or the ‘ power ’ 
(sakti ), which is made up of three elements sattva, rajas and 
tamas ; and that is the cause of the world. This power of Brah¬ 
man cannot be described either as real or unreal. It is not real, 
because it does not form the essence of Brahman. In itself 
Brahman is transcendent and independent of this power. Nor 
can it be said to be unreal, because its manifestations are apparent. 
It is most wonderful and indefinable. 1 Brahman, ‘ limited by’ 
maya (cause of the five elements), is God. Now, to be ‘ limited 
by ’ means ‘ to be associated with ’, as a white crystal in which a 
red flower is reflected is associated with the reflected redness. 
Brahman, limited by the effect of the subtle elements (the panfa- 
kosas —mind, senses etc.—called the subtle body) is the individual 
soul. 

The difference between God and the individual soul is due 
to these differing limiting adjuncts. When these are absolutely 
negated ( nirasa ), then there is no God and no individual, but 
there remains only the eternal, absolute and pure Brahman. 
When the identity of God and the individual is spoken of, this 
identity is between the two as conceived of without the limiting 
adjuncts. When associated with the limiting adjuncts, they 
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differ from each other as much as a servant differs from a king, or 
a well from the ocean, or anatom from a mountain.^ The two are 
asserted to be non-different only when the limiting adjuncts are 
completely negated. A man is a king so long as he has his king¬ 
dom, and a servant is a servant so long as he is in service. When 
the kingdom and the service are gone, there is neither king nor 
servant. 3 

Scripture (Upanisads) says that the limiting adjuncts are 
accidental, and superimposed on Brahman; so reasoning based 
on scripture must negate them both. 4 

I* rom the standpoint of absolute knowledge ( paravidya ) 
there is only one Reality, Brahman, and there is no difference 
between God and the soul. 3 Brahman conceived from the 
standpoint of worship and lower knowledge is Isvara. Never¬ 
theless this lower knowledge is not delusion ( bhrarna ); nor is it 
final and absolute knowledge. It is a step towards the higher 
knowledge and is presupposed by the latter. Sa Brahman and 
Isvara (God) are not two distinct things, but the same thing 
conceived from two different standpoints. Brahman is therefore 
referred to in many places as Paramesvara , 6 i.e., the supreme 
Lord. So conceived, God is transcendent over primal matter and 
the world generated from it. 7 

As maya is Brahman’s power and as multiplicity is due to 
maya, Brahman is the material and efficient cause of the world. 
Maya is that which produces the appearance of the world, but is 
not itself the appearance. This appearance of multiplicity, 
which is false (mithy a), is not Brahman’s action, for Brahman is 
actionless. Though Brahman is free from all particulars and 
limitations (nirguna) and is esse purum simplex (visuddha sattd) the 
reason for its appearance as many—i.e. maya —eternally lies in 
itself. 78 That is why Brahman may be defined per accidens as 
* that from which the creation, sustenance and destruction of the 
world proceed ’ ; 8 while the definition per essentiam of Brahman 
is ‘ reality, knowledge and infinity ’. 9 

Just as a colourless ray of light is split up by a prism into 
many colours, avidya (man’s ignorance) makes Brahman appear 
as God. God is the creator, sustainer and dissolver of the world. 
He is the end, the lord, the witness, the friend and the refuge of 
all individuals. God shows his grace to those who meditate on 
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him and endeavour to reach the goal. 10 God is the causative 
agent of all activity, 11 but he makes human beings will and act 
in accordance with their past deeds. Scriptural injunctions are 
intelligible only if man is a free agent. 12 The human individual 
alone has freedom to choose between the good and the bad, the 
eternal and the temporal ; 13 but this freedom of will is not un¬ 
caused or spontaneous. 1 4 

As the world-cycle is beginningless, the question as to which 
of the two (individual’s karma or God’s action) is prior does not 
arise. Though the individual is subject to God’s control, God 
can only make those act who are able to act. God’s action is 
analogous to the role played by rain. Without rain there can be 
no crops ; but the nature of the crop is determined by the seeds 
sown—wheat, rice or barley. 1 s 

By God’s grace, which is obtained by discharging all his 
duties in a spirit of worship, man gets first wisdom and then 
liberation. 1 6 This liberation is not tantamount to becoming one 
with Brahman, but consists only in going to Brahmaloka* Till 
the end of the aeon, the liberated souls wdll abide in Brahmaloka ; 
they will then become one with Brahman and wdll not be re¬ 
born. 1 7 But even in this state the liberated souls can never 
become ‘ creators ’ or ‘ sustainers ’ of the world, for the only 
creator is the eternally freed God. 18 It is only in happiness and 
in having supernatural knowledge and pow r er that the freed 
souls are similar ( samanani ) to God. 1 9 Even in that state, the 
souls will not cease to be distinct from God and they w r ill retain 
their personality ( lingadelia ). 

But as for those who have truly become wise here and now 
and attained the higher knowledge by fully realising that there is 
only one Reality, Brahman, there is no question of going to 
Brahmaloka , nor is there for them any God, because they become 
Brahman forthwith. 20 


* The world of Brahma, the four-faced deity, creator of the world ; but not 
livara. 
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II 

The Advaita Vedanta Conception of Four-Fold Revelation 

A study of Sankara’s bhdsyas shows that according to him 
there are four ways in which Brahman reveals itself. 

General Revelation: 

(a) There is a sense in which the world at large is a revela¬ 
tion of the Supreme Reality (Brahman). Sankara says that the 
Supreme Reality has manifested (yyakriyana-abhivyakti) itself as 
the world of name and form and as life {Prana), and this mani¬ 
festation of the one Reality, with its knowledge and power in¬ 
creasing gradually, rises higher and higher, from inanimate things 
to animate beings, then to mankind, and lastly in the most deve¬ 
loped of human beings {vibhiitis). 1 This conception of Sankara 
implies that Brahman, whose nature is consciousness and joy, 
is manifesting itself in ever-ascending degrees of being, know¬ 
ledge and bliss, and the highest manifestation of it is the man who 
knows himself to be identical with Brahman. 2 So Brahman 
discloses itself at different levels through the order of nature. 
In this sense though there is ‘general revelation’, it is not, 
strictly speaking, a revelation; but is more properly described 
as ‘ manifestation ’ or ‘ realization ’; for though the Supreme is 
there present in its own light {svaprakasa), we do not realize 
that we are in contact with it, that we are moving and living in 
it, that it is it that works in us, and that it is, as Sankara says, 
in fact our true Self. 

The Advaita school says that in the form of ‘ I am ’, the Self 
(which is identified with Brahman by the Upanisads) is evident 
to the whole world {sarvalokapratyaksa), though its specific 
nature is not known. 3 That is why though everyone admits 
that there is Atman, some mistake it for the body and some 
confuse it with the momentary cognitive states. Similarly, in 
all cognition Being itself is directly cognised. In every case, it 
is the bare reality {nirvisesa sanmatrani) that is apprehended, 
and the activity of the senses is limited to that only. Apparent 
differences in cognitions like ‘ This is a pot ’, ‘ That is a cloth ’ 
are illusions, just as in the illusion of silver in nacre (‘ This is 
silver ’), the senses have correctly apprehended the substratum, 
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* This while * silverness ’ is wrongly predicated of it. The 
Advaita Vedantin contends that though many things are sensed, 
each thing need not be assumed to be a distinct reality; for 
those schools of Hindu philosophy (e.g. Samkhya) which admit 
that there is only one constituent cause of the world, it would 
be superfluous to assume that each is real by itself. What is 
apprehended as real in each thing is the one real principle, 
which is the material cause of all things. As the material cause 
of the world is Brahman, it is Brahman which is apprehended 
as the real in each cognition. 4 Madhusudana Sarasvati says 
that in a cognition of the form * The jar is real the idea ‘ real ’ 
is true ; but the substratum is Brahman, and not the jar. 5 

The Advaita position is that though we know Brahman itself 
in all cognition, in the world at large we do not come to know 
it in its essential nature as ‘ reality, consciousness and bliss ’. 
Unless it is known as it is in itself, knowledge of it is neither 
complete, nor fully true; but at the same time we are not shut off 
from all knowledge of it. This knowledge, which every rational 
being possesses, is samanya, but not visesa. For example, the 
study of a pot’s structure, its form etc., may throw light on much 
that is connected with the pot; but if we wish to study, so to say, 
the ‘ very soul ’ of the pot, we must know what it is in itself—a 
mass of clay ( mrtpinda). This second type of knowledge 
(visesa jnana) is different from the first. Extending this inade¬ 
quate analogy to Brahman also, it may be said that while we have 
underlying all knowledge the notion of a reality abiding amidst 
all change, we do not know its exact nature. 

Vedic Revelation: 

(b) It is for giving us this second type of knowledge—that 
which is not got through perception and inference—that the 
Veda is promulgated at the beginning of each world-cycle by 
Isvara. This is the main type of revelation accepted by 
Sankara, and accordingly the greater part of this book will be 
concerned with the conception of Vedic revelation. 

Revelation through Avatar a : 

(c) Sankara opens his Gitabhasya by admitting the per¬ 
sonal God Narayana and also the fact of incarnation. God created 
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the world, and then taught the two-fold Dharma, (righteousness), 
pravrtti and mirth (the bhakti-karma marga and the jnana 
marga) to the first created sages and forefathers of all men 
( prajdpatis ). But he says that in course of time, on account of 
man's growing sensual desires and waning moral discrimination, 
God’s teaching was forgotten and dharma declined. To 
reveal again the way of salvation and to restore righteousness, 
Narayana, the first Creator-God was partially ( amsena ) born as 
Krsna, the son of Devaki and Vasudeva. Here Sankara’s use 
of the word ‘ partially ’ is intriguing. As God could not have 
any parts, the word * partially ’ can only mean that though God 
incarnated as Krsna, he has not ceased to be the creator and 
sustainer of the universe, and omnipresent and omniscient. 
Though he became Krsna, he was not exhausted in the form 
of Krsna. 

Sankara explains that in himself God is eternally endowed 
with knowledge, power, etc., and is ever free from all limitations 
and impurities and is immutable. But through his power, i.e. 
by having the primal matter under his control, he is able to 
appear as if embodied ; as if born and as if showing compassion 
to the world. Though he has no end to serve, out of a desire 
to show his grace ( bhutanugraha jigrlzsaya ), he taught the two¬ 
fold dharma contained in the Veda once again to Arjuna, and 
through him to the whole world. Sankara says that God chose 
Arjuna to impart his teaching, because Arjuna was in need of it, 
being immersed in sorrow and delusion, and because he was a 
good man; and the dharma accepted and practised by good men 
will eventually be accepted by all. 6 

Sankara accepts the theory of Incarnation fully and believes 
Krsna to be I§vara himself. He says that only fools think that 
the son of Vasudeva is not God and not omniscient. 7 Krsna 
is omniscient, because he is eternally free and his knowledge is 
not impeded by any defects and obscuration ( andvciranajndna - 
sakti ). 8 It should be remembered that in his sutrabhasya , 
Sankara has said that God alone is free from avarana dosa (the 
defect of * obscuration ’ of the intellect), while individuals are 
not. 9 While every man is not different from God, nobody but 
Krsna has the consciousness of this identity, because may a deludes 
all others. 10 But Krsna has may a under his control, 11 even 
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as the magician’s magical power is under his control . 12 So, 
though unborn and always the lord of all beings, God becomes 
as if he is embodied ( dehavaniva) by means of maya , which is 
under his control; but he ‘ does not really become embodied 
like the others ’ (?ia paramarthato lokavat). 13 Elsewhere 
Sankara says that fools, who do not know the indestructible nature 
of the Supreme Self, think that Krsna existed nowhere 
(aprakasa) prior to his birth, and that now he has become mani¬ 
fest. 1 4 The truth is that he is the eternally present God, but 
he is not evident (prakasa ) to all, being veiled in his glorious 
power ( yoga maya) —the maya , made up of the three principles, 
sattva , rajas and tamas. So, not knowing Krsna to be the 
immutable Lord, many do not worship him . 15 It is clear from 
this that Sankara accepts the theory of Incarnation. 

But it may be asked, inasmuch as every individual is non- 
different from Brahman, in what way is Krsna superior to 
them ? Sankara has tried to answer in the following way. 
While every other individual does not have the consciousness of 
his identity with Brahman, Krsna alone has such a conscious¬ 
ness ; for his knowledge is unobscurcd . 1 6 God, through his 
will, can assume any form; but all these forms are illusory, for 
in himself he is immutable . 1 7 

One of the chief purposes of incarnation is to reveal the eternal 
truth, which has been forgotten, but which is contained in the 
Veda. The Gita says that God will be born ( sambhava ) from 
age to age, whenever it is necessary to uphold the Law; but when¬ 
ever an avatara (incarnation) may come, and whatever may be 
the number of avatdras , the teaching of the avatara will never 
be at variance with the Veda. The avatara may develop, clarify 
and emphasize some points, but he will never teach anything 
that contradicts the Veda. At the same time an avatara will 
never be able to teach all that is in the Veda ; he will choose only 
its core, and reformulate it. In Sankara’s words, the teaching 
of an avatara is 4 samastavedarthasarasamgraha ’, i.e., ‘the 
essence in brief of the meaning of the entire Veda .’ 1 8 

Revelation in Anubliuti : 

(d) Anubliuti or Saksatkara , i.e. direct experience of 
Brahman, which arises from meditation on Upanisadic texts, 
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is the fourth kind of revelation according to Sankara. As this 
is not independent and is alzvays mediated through the hearing 
of the Upanisadic sentences, it is best to take it up after expound¬ 
ing the Advaita conception of scriptural testimony. 

To sum up, in the Advaita Vedanta we have a conception of 
four-fold revelation:— 

(a) There is a partial disclosure of Brahman through the 
graded forms of existence, from the clod of earth to the gods in 
heaven (Abrahmastambha paryantam ). This is Brahman’s 
‘ abhivyakti \ But this disclosure though directly present to 
all, is not of much help ; * seeing we see it not ’. 

(b) The Veda revealed by God at the beginning of each 
aeon contains the final truth about dharma and Brahman. 

(c) When people forget the eternal truth in the Veda, then 
in order to put them back on the right path, and reproclaim the 
Law, God incarnates himself and teaches the quintessence of 
the Veda. 

(d) In the anubhuti or integral experience of Brahman, 
which a knower of Brahman will have, the real nature of Brah¬ 
man is disclosed. 


TO 


Chapter II 


THE ADVAITA VEDANTA THEORY OF 

Sabda pramAna 

I 

The Nature of Testimony 

The testimony of words ( sabda pramana) is accepted as a 
distinct and independent source of knowledge by the Advaita 
Vedanta. Sabda pramana is that which is the cause of knowledge 
through words. When the 4 purport’ ( tatparya ) of a sentence 
is uncontradicted by other means of knowledge, as well as un¬ 
known through other means of knowledge such as perception 
and inference, then that sentence becomes a pramana , i.e. means 
of valid verbal testimony. Purport is defined by Dharmaraja 
as the capacity to produce a particular knowledge. If any sen¬ 
tence has more than one meaning, then the meaning which is 
not intended by the utterance of that sentence cannot be its 
purport. We cannot understand what a sentence means unless 
the words in a sentence need completion by each other and are 
not incompatible with the purport. Immediate apprehension 
of the meanings of the words in a sentence and the knowledge of 
its purport are also necessary to enable us to understand it . 1 

According to Advaita Vedanta, when words are grouped 
together they indicate a thing conjointly. Their capacity to do 
so is intrinsically inherent in them {svarasika). So the capacity 
of sentences to give knowledge is not dependent upon their 
being statements of reliable persons. A sentence is true not 
because it is a reliable person’s statement, but because the know¬ 
ledge it gives is uncontradicted. An unreliable person’s state¬ 
ment is based on delusion or guess-work; so the falsity of his 
statement is due to his defects. It is the false knowledge of 
an unreliable person that prevents his testimony from being true, 
though the validity of testimony is intrinsic. In the case of a 
reliable person’s statement, there are no obstacles such as false 
knowledge and guesswork. So in either case, the truth of a 
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statement is not dependent upon its maker. In other words, 
a statement may be based upon a person’s knowledge, but the 
validity of the statement is its own, and is not dependent on 
his knowledge. So while an unreliable person’s statement 
may be false because his notions are either false or mere 
guesses; if it is possible to establish that there are certain sen¬ 
tences which have no author, then the knowledge which they 
produce cannot be vitiated by their author’s possible ignorance 
or mistaken notions . 2 

According to the Advaita Vedanta, all statements are of two 
kinds : (a) Some persons come to know about certain things 
either by perception, reasoning or testimony, and then, based 
on that knowledge, they make statements to convey this know¬ 
ledge to others. For example, Manu’s statements in his code 
are of this sort, (b) When statements of this kind are repeated 
by others, the assertions of these people would be merely based 
on the memory of what they have heard, because they themselves 
have not directly experienced or reasoned out the things about 
which they are making these assertions. For example, if we 
to-day tell others what Manu wrote, our statements would be 
of this sort. Now if it could be shown that there are some 
sentences which have never been stated in the first way because 
they are prior to the existence of all persons, then obviously they 
would be statements of the second kind with reference to all 
persons . 3 

Theory of Intrinsic Validity : 

The Advaita Vedanta maintains that all cognition is intrin¬ 
sically valid and self-luminous. Hence the cognition arising 
from the hearing of a sentence is also of the same type, and it 
needs no verification. This theoiy needs some clarification. 
The theory of the intrinsic validity of knowledge is taken over 
by the Advaita school from the Mimamsa school of Kumarila. 
The truth of a cognition need not be established by another 
cognition. For instance, no other cognition except that derived 
through the sense of taste can establish the fact that sugar is 
sweet. Yet on the sole testimony of that one sense, we accept 
it as an indubitable fact . 4 Similarly, though the sole means of 
apprehending the form (or figure) and colour of a thing is the 
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sense of sight and though this testimony cannot be confirmed by 
the senses of touch or hearing, it is not set aside . 5 So no cog¬ 
nition is in need of verification. 

The Advaita Vedanta elaborates the theory further on the 
following lines. Material things are not revealed except by 
cognitions of them, while a cognition reveals its own existence as 
soon as it arises. In other words, with the very origination of a 
cognition everyone knows that he has that cognition. Nobody 
doubts his cognition of something, nor does anybody have the 
idea that he does not know when he does know something . 6 
All objects are known through cognitions while a cognition 
is known only through itself. To say that a cognitive state is 
revealed by another is to begin an infinite regress ; for it can be 
asked, what reveals this second cognitive state ? 7 A cognition 
of which the cogniser is unaware is a myth and cannot be proved . 8 
By the very fact that it is a cognition, a cognition is self-luminous . 9 
Self-luminosity of a cognition means that a cognition is incapable 
of becoming the object of another cognition, but is nevertheless 
capable of immediacy , 10 i.e. it is self-evident. This argument 
may be summed up thus : whenever there is knowledge of an 
object, this fact is known in the very act; for nobody who has 
knowledge doubts whether he has it or not. 

We now come to the next point. The Advaita school raises 
the question: whenever a man knows that he has a cognition, how 
does he know that it is a valid cognition ? It replies that the 
truth of a cognition is intrinsic, and need not be established by 
another cognition. As soon as there is a cognition, it is either 
accepted as true or recognised as false. One cannot go on, 
without having an idea of its truth or falsity, till it is confirmed 
later. If a cognition lacks validity, nothing else can produce 
this. If the truth of a cognition is to be established by ascer¬ 
taining the cause of that cognition, or its conformity to another 
cognition, by what is the truth of this second cognition estab¬ 
lished ? This position ends in a regression. So the truth of a 
cognition need not wait till it is established by the ascertainment 
of the cause of that cognition or its accordance with another 
cognition . 11 

When no self-contradiction is found in a cognition, its truth 
is automatically secured without any extraneous means. So every 
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cognition is valid in itself, and its validity is set aside only when 
it is later expressly contradicted, e.g., the cognition of a rope as 
a snake. The validity of a cognition may also be set aside when 
it is later found that its cause is defective, e.g., a jaundiced per¬ 
son’s perception of white things as yellow. 

The falsity of a cognition is due to either misapprehension, 
doubt, or non-apprehension. In the last case there is no cause 
of cognition at all. As soon as the object is correctly appre¬ 
hended, misapprehension is set aside ; just as the snake-illusion 
is sublated when the rope is rightly apprehended. If one doubts 
the truth of a cognition, then, properly speaking, there is no cog¬ 
nition. But doubt may be removed by repeating the same 
cognition after the cause of the doubt is removed. An example 
will make this clear. When we are in doubt about the identity 
of the letters in a manuscript read in the dim light of an even¬ 
ing, we can make sure by switching on the light and observing 
them more closely. Whenever there is no awareness of any 
defect in the cause of a cognition, there can be no reasonable 
doubt about its truth. So every cognition attests itself as true. 

If the truth of a cognition is dependent upon a subsequent 
cognition, even perception might be doubted. Sometimes a 
cognition may never be confirmed by a subsequent cognition; 
but it is not necessarily false on that account. Whenever a 
sentence is heard, it gives rise to some idea; and if we have no 
reasonable cause for doubt it must be held to be valid. It will 
be reasonable to doubt only if we are justified in suspecting the 
trustworthiness of the man who gives the testimony. But if 
there is any testimony which is not that of any person, then 
there is no justification for doubting its veracity . 1 2 

As all knowledge is intrinsically valid and self-luminous, it 
can be concluded that knowledge arising from the hearing of a 
sentence needs no confirmation, just as perceptual knowledge 
is not in need of confirmation by inferential knowledge . 13 
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II 

Significance and Eternity of Words 

If every word is a conventional sign deliberately devised to 
stand for a thing, and has in course of time acquired a fixed sig¬ 
nificance so that it can be understood as referring to the 
same thing on each occasion of its use, then obviously the signi¬ 
ficance of words and the arrangement of them into sentences 
must be done by somebody or other. The Advaita Vedanta 
strongly denies this. According to this school, the capacity of 
words to denote the objects meant by them is natural, and is not 
dependent upon anybody’s whim. Otherwise the word ‘ moun¬ 
tain ’ may come to denote ocean. According to the Advaita 
Vedanta, we cannot infer a time, even in the distant past, when 
there was no established usage of words ; because it can be argued 
that as at present there was always an unbroken tradition of the 
usage of words in the same sense, as the past must have been 
like the present. 14 Technical words and proper names are the 
only exceptions to this but they are not strictly speaking words 
( abhidhana :), i.e. their referents are not classes, nor is their signi¬ 
ficance universally known. 15 A boy, for instance, sees things like 
tables and chairs and deals with them. He infers that others 
also see those things and deal with them, and then from the usage 
by elders he knows the capacity of words such as ‘ tables ’ and 
‘ chairs ’ to denote those things. Thus the relationship of a 
word and its referent are known through experience and such a 
knowledge is necessary to enable a man to use the word correctly, 
but the capacity of a word to signify a particular referent is in¬ 
trinsic in it. This capacity to signify a particular referent was 
not produced even by the first man who used it to refer to a 
particular thing. He used it, because it was capable of signi¬ 
fying a particular thing and because by using that alone he could 
convey what he meant to others. Further, to know the signi¬ 
ficance of a word, its referent need not necessarily be previously 
known to us. Through the use of a word and the etymology 
of it we can infer its referent. For instance, we may not have 
seen a waterfall, but from the way in which this word is used 
and its etymology, we can infer its referent. The Vedanta 
asserts that in the case of words such as Brahman also their 
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meanings can be known in a similar way , 16 i.e. from their 
context and etymology. 

If words are inherently related to the objects meant, senten¬ 
ces such as, * There are hundreds of elephant-herds at the tip 
of my finger ’ must also give us some knowledge. But this sen¬ 
tence is pure nonsense. So ought we not to conclude that only 
statements of reliable persons give us knowledge, and that this is 
due to other means of knowledge, and not to the inherent capacity 
of words to denote things ? The Advaita Vedanta replies that 
this conclusion does not follow. Nobody can say that the sen¬ 
tence cited above has no meaning. Every word used has a mean¬ 
ing, and so the sentence as a whole must have a meaning; for a 
sentence is not some thing apart from the words used in it. If 
we know the meanings of words, we immediately know the mean¬ 
ing of a sentence. If we do not know the meanings of words, we 
cannot know the sense of a sentence; nor can we infer that its 
speaker has knowledge of the things mentioned in the sentence. 
In the sentence which is now given as an example, its meaning 
is unintelligible, though we know the meanings of the words. 
This is because its meaning is vitiated by the untrustworthiness 
of the person who made that statement. The words have their 
natural meanings and used rightly they can give us knowledge; 
but if they are irresponsibly used they become senseless. This 
is not the fault of the words, but of the person who uses them. 
In describing perceptual experience also, when there are defects, 
the words used do not refer to things. For example, when nacre 
(pearlshell) is mistaken for silver, it may be said ‘ That is silver’. 
Here the word ‘ silver ’ cannot refer to nacre, because it is in¬ 
appropriately used and not because it has no proper meaning 
of its own. When the meanings of words are known (from 
etymology, a dictionary, context or usage by others) the sense of a 
sentence can be guessed on the basis of the conjunction of words. 
Such a guess is valid knowledge produced by that sentence. It 
is not memory-knowledge, because it does not arise from past 
impressions. It is not doubt, because no alternatives are enter¬ 
tained. It is valid, because it is not contradicted. This valid 
knowledge, it is clear, is not caused by perception etc., and is 
solely generated by the testimony of that sentence. The Advaita 
Vedanta concludes that as the capacity of words to signify things 
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is natural and intrinsic, independently of every other source of 
knowledge, sentences give us knowledge. 17 

The Advaita Vedanta upholds the theory of world-cycles. 
At the beginning of each world-cycle God uses words in the 
same sense in which they were used in the past world-cycle. If 
the referents of words differ in each aeon, then there would be 
no settled order, such as ‘ This is good, this is bad ’, etc., for 
what was called ‘ good ’ in the past aeon may be called ‘ bad ’ 
in the present. 1 8 As there was never an absolute beginning of 
the world, the Advaita Vedanta says that even God never had 
the occasion to deliberately devise words as the conventional 
signs of things. At the beginning of each creation words have 
always been used by God in the same sense in which they were 
used in the previous world-cycle. 

According to the Advaita Vedanta, words refer only to univer- 
sals. That is why it is possible to regard their significations as 
eternal and natural, and it is also possible to conceive that words 
are prior to all individuals. 1 9 As there was never a time when 
universal were not, there could be always words signifying them. 
The theory that words signify universals and not individuals 
is common to both the Mimamsa and the Advaita Vedanta. 
Numerous individual cows, for example, can never be signified by 
a single word ‘cow’, and even if that were the significance, then 
nobody could hope to know it in full before he uses the word. 

When a man is speaking of, for example, a ‘ cow *, the hearer 
does nDt understand by it any particular cow. A word cannot 
be conceived as signifying an individual, because which is the 
particular individual signified by it? Nor can it be said that the 
sum total of all individuals is signified, for nobody knows the 
extent of this and no quality can be predicated of all things, 
as no single quality is invariably found in all things, e.g., a 
phrase like ‘ white cow ’ would then be meaningless. If ‘ cow 9 
refers to the sum total of all cows past, present and future, the 
use of it in sentences such as ‘ tie up that cow ’ would be nonsense. 
So the Advaita Vedanta and the Mimamsa schools conclude that 
the significance of a word is a universal. Through the univer¬ 
sal a word implies or secondarily signifies an individual. For 
instance, in the sentence, 4 sprinkle water on the corn the 
primary significance of ‘ corn ’, i.e. the universal ‘ corn cannot 
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be sprinkled with water, as that is impossible. So the word is 
here used to indicate by implication the particular heap of 
corn. so In the case of technical and proper names, however, it 
is accepted by the two schools that they are fixed by deliberate 
convention to refer to particulars. If there are some sentences 
which do not contain proper names and if it could be also shown 
that they were never constructed by somebody, there would be 
no impossibility in conceiving them to be eternal. 

Following the doctrine of Upavarsa, an ancient commen¬ 
tator on the Mtmdmsd Sutras, the Advaita school holds that the 
letters are the word and that they are eternal. Letters are 
eternal, because they are recognised as the same whenever they 
are pronounced. If each time a man utters, a new letter is 
produced, nobody would be able to recognize it. When a man 
says 4 ga * and 4 ga ’, we do not say that he has uttered two 
4 ga’s ; but that he has pronounced 4 ga ’ twice, because we have 
such a cognition. Differences in pronunciation and tone cannot 
make out that letters are different, because recognition of letters 
as the same is a fact. The apparent difference is due to the 
difference in the media which manifest the same letter. When 
one utters a word, what happens is the manifestation of an already 
existing letter. Letters, though eternal, are not always heard 
because air clogs the ear. When a man utters by moving his 
jaws and lips, air is disturbed and set in motion and the wavelets 
of air carry the letter to the sense of hearing, as light rays enable 
a thing to be seen. When air is motionless, due to lack of a 
suitable medium letters are not heard. The apparent difference 
in the 4 ga ’ heard at one time and the 4 ga ’ heard at another time 
is due to the different ways in which air is disturbed by the 
utterances. As ether in a well and ether in a jug differ only 
in their adjuncts, the apparent difference in letters is due to their 
adjuncts. If this is not an acceptable hypothesis, Sankara says 
that the apparent difference may be explained as due to differ¬ 
ences in the audible sounds ( dhvani ) made by men while pro¬ 
nouncing. The 4 softness ’ or 4 loudness ’ of the words (for 
words are letters) is due to the voice or the tone associated with 
them. It is this voice or audible sound which is the cause of 
the apparent difference in letters. So according to Advaita 
Vedanta, however much the difference in voice and tone, it is 
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the same letter which is uttered again and again. That is why 
it is possible to say, ‘‘pronounce the ‘ga’ in this compound 
word clearly”. As words are the letters and as letters are eternal, 
words are eternally related to their referents, which are themselves 
eternal being universal. 21 

The letters in a word conjointly signify the referent. Each 
letter after being heard leaves a ‘ residual impression 9 (sams- 
kdra ) in the mind, and after the last letter of a word is heard, this 
together with those impressions becomes a combined unit 
(samuddya ) and this, which is called a ‘word’, produces the idea 
of the referent. By ‘ residual impression 9 is meant the mental 
modification (< bhdvana ) capable of evoking memory. As soon 
as the preceding and succeeding letters, being recollected, stand 
unified as a word, because of its relation to the referent, the mean¬ 
ing becomes evident. Though made up of the same letters 
‘ ja * and ‘ ra ’, there can be two words 1 jar a 9 and ‘ raja 9 depend¬ 
ing upon the order in which they are uttered, and since they will 
be recollected in the same order there would be no confusion. 
Just as numerous trees are comprehended as a ‘ forest 9 and a 
number of armed men as an ‘ army \ a number of letters can 
become a word and a word is nothing more than a group of letters. 
In experience an entity called ‘ word as a whole 9 apart from the 
letters that constitute it is not known. So the Advaita Vedanta 
concludes that since letters are recognised as the same everytime 
they are heard they are eternal, and as the letters are the word, 
words also are eternal. 22 

According to the school of Padmapada, i.e. the Vivarana 
school, letters are omnipresent and eternal. They are not, 
however, eternal in the sense in which Brahman is, but in the 
sense in which ether is, i.e. letters are generated at the time of 
creation and are destroyed at the time of world cessation ( pralaya ). 
Letters heard in a sequence constitute a word, but in fact ‘ the 
sequence ’ is only superimposed on the letters ; for omnipresent 
and eternal letters cannot have any inherent sequence, nor can 
‘ sequence * be an object of the sense of hearing. So according 
to the Vivarana school, words and sentences which are obtained 
by imagining sequence in letters are false ( mithya ). Since 
letters are apprehended in a definite order, ‘ the order ’ cannot 
be unreal, and since letters are all-pervading and eternal they 
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cannot really be having any such order. * The order ’ or 
* sequence ’ is present only in our cognition, but is superimposed 
on letters. It is indescribable as real or unreal. 23 The leader of 
the other school, Vagaspati, says that though letters are eternal, 
the sounds ( dhvani) manifesting them are not so. In pronoun¬ 
cing, by putting the accent differently the same letter can be 
uttered differently, e.g. ‘ a ’ and ‘ a’. This difference between a 
long and short vowel is due to difference in sound. But by 
superimposing this characteristic on the letters, we get different 
senses, e.g. ‘ naga ’ means a mountain and ‘ naga ’, a snake. 
Thus the meanings of words are due to imagining in letters 
relations and characteristics, which are not there really. 24 

Vagaspati seems to differ from the view of Sankara and 
Padmapada. The latter accept the Mimamsa view that letters 
and words are eternal. Vagaspati, on the other hand, argues 
that even if letters are eternal, the non-eternality of at least 
words and sentences must be admitted. As letters occurring in 
a certain order form a word, and as words succeeding each other 
in a particular way become a sentence, before the utterance of 
letters in a certain order, words have no existence; from which 
it follows that sentences too cannot be eternal. It may be asked, 
how is it that the same word is uttered whenever a particular 
thing is to be denoted ? Borrowing an idea from the Nyaya 
school, 2 5 Vagaspati answers that words are repeated in the same 
way in which the movements of a dance are repeated. A person 
learning the movements of a dance imitates the movements of 
his teacher, but can never go through the very movements of his 
teacher. Similarly, when a man repeats a sentence uttered by 
another, he does not utter the very same words. He merely 
imitates the movements of lips and jaws of the other man and 
thereby produces the same kind of sound (words). According 
to Vagaspati, as even the Mimamsa school must admit that a 
student does not utter the very words of his teacher, so even in 
the case of the Veda all words without exception are non-eternal. 2 6 

Now, Sankara accepts the doctrine of the eternality of letters, 
and in his opinion the letters are the word. 27 But according 
to Vagaspati the same word can never be repeated twice, 
just as the very movement made in a dance by a teacher 
cannot be made by his pupil. Since words are nothing but 
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letters, no such thing as a 4 word-entity ’ being acceptable to 
the Vedanta, 28 the implication of Vagaspati’s view would be 
that letters too are non-eternal. To take an example, when two 
people pronounce 4 ga ’ it is not actually the same 4 ga ’ which is 
pronounced by both ; the two sounds are different, but are of 
the same kind. Letters are, after all, uttered sounds and since 
it stands to reason that they are not eternal, words and sen¬ 
tences also are not eternal. This is exactly the Nyaya theory. 
It must however be mentioned that in his commentary elsewhere 
Vapaspati clearly accepts letters as eternal. 283 The two views 
do not seem to have been reconciled. 

in 

Existential Propositions Need not Necessarily 
be Reiterations 

If, as the Advaita Vedanta says, the testimony of words is a 
pramdna , then it should be shown that (a) other pramdnas do 
not contradict the knowledge obtained through testimony and 
that (b) this knowledge is not capable of being acquired in other 
ways. There is no difficulty about the first point, because each 
piece of knowledge alleged to have been got through testimony 
will be judged on its own merits. The Advaita school tries to 
prove the second point in the following way. 

Two objections, which the Advaita school has to meet in 
this connection are : (i) It is unanimously admitted that words 
take on a meaning only when their referents are known, and 
this is known from their usage by elders. All usage is meant for 
initiating some activity. For instance, a child who has heard a 
man tell another, 4 bring the cow ’ sees that man bringing the 
cow and thereby infers that 4 cow * means a kind of animal having 
a hump, dewlap etc., and next time he himself is capable of using 
the word 4 cow \ All use of words is either intended to bring 
about some action or has some connection with action. If 
usage is the way of knowing the significance of words, how can 
words signify anything not connected with action ? 2 9 Even 
propositions such as 4 he cooks with fuel ’, which are apparently 
statements of facts, indicate an accomplished fact only secon¬ 
darily ; their primary meaning is the act itself, e.g. 4 cooking * 
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in this case, (ii) Any sentence which does not have its purport 
in action is a mere statement of what is known through other 
pramanas. Nobody need tell us ‘ this is a paper for such 
knowledge can be had from perception. But, on the other 
hand, if the sentence is of the sort ‘ write on this paper the 
content of this command cannot be known except through the 
hearing of that sentence. A fact is never stated by anybody for 
the sake of a fact, but with reference to something to be done. 
For instance, when a man says 4 This is the Ganges he means 
something of this sort: ‘ Now look; here is the Ganges which 
you have been so anxious to see’, or ‘We have now come to the 
Ganges ; we will have a swim \ Mere statements of facts are 
purposeless. So the words of a sentence express their meanings 
as related to each other through an action. 30 The Mlmamsa 
therefore concludes that the purport of sentences lies in action 
or in something relating to action ; and if there are any sentences 
which are statements of facts they are only reiterations of what is 
capable of being known otherwise, because existent things can 
be perceived or inferred. 

The Advaita Vedanta has attempted to meet these criticisms 
in the following way: (i) All sentences are not command-sen¬ 
tences, because some are evidently propositions. Sentences 
like ‘ The Everest has been climbed/ * That is a rope, and not 
a snake ’ are statements of facts. They have a purport as they 
inform us what was previously unknown to us, and also serve to 
remove mistaken ideas. It is therefore nonsense to say that 
propositions do not serve any purpose ; and the fact that we meet 
with propositions both in everyday life and scripture is undeniable. 
The Advaita school emphasizes that there are statements of 
facts and that even if they lead to or are meant to lead to some 
activity, they do not cease to be factual statements thereby. An 
existent thing does not cease to be existent, merely because a 
statement is made about it for the sake of some activity. For 
instance the statement ‘ Rama is in the house * may have been 
made with the intention of conveying some such sense as, ‘ You 
have to meet Rama; now he is in, so go and meet; this is the 
best time.' Though this may be the purpose ( prayojana ) of 
the statement, it cannot be denied that it is also a statement of 
fact. This proves that words are capable of stating facts (<bhiite 
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arthe avadhrta saktayah), and as in some places it is seen that 
sentences have for their content an existent thing which has no 
relation to any thing or activity beyond itself (sva nistabhuta), 
the Advaita Vedanta concludes that the contention of the 
Mimamsa school cannot stand. The purpose of such existen¬ 
tial statements is to give knowledge which was not previously 
available or to remove erroneous notions. 31 

Coming to the second criticism, the Advaita Vedanta splits 
the problem into: (a) Is every pramdna, which has for its con¬ 
tent an existent thing ( bhutd,rtha ), in need of confirmation by 
another pramdna ? (b) If things are known in more than one way, 
do these ‘ ways of knowing ’ become merely duplications ? And 
(c) are all existent things capable of being known through per¬ 
ception and inference ? 

Now regarding (a), as every pramdna is intrinsically valid 
and as the testimony of words gives us uncontradicted and other¬ 
wise unknown information, it needs no confirmation, just as 
perception which cognises an existent thing requires no confir¬ 
mation. 3 1 a (b) A pot, for example, can be cognised as a pot 
by the sense of touch, while through the sense of sight also it 
can be apprehended as a pot. To take another example, we may 
know the existence of a person either by sight or by sound. But 
yet, the two cognitions are not mere duplications; similarly 
even though sometimes the content of testimony is a thing cap¬ 
able of being cognised in other ways, there is no harm. 32 

(c) Most existent things are capable of being known through 
perception or inference. A statement made by a person such 
as, ‘ that tree by the river-side has fruits ’ is based on his 
perception of the tree and its fruits. Even if we have not heard 
this statement, we may have chanced to see that tree by ourselves ; 
or after hearing that statement we may go to the place and verify 
for ourselves what he has said. The content of the statements 
of anyone must be capable of being known otherwise, because 
he himself first comes to know the thing (about which he speaks) 
through some other means of knowledge like perception or in¬ 
ference. And if he is capable of perceiving it or inferring it, 
we also must be able to do it. Notwithstanding this fact, the 
Vedanta urges two further considerations, (i) We cannot justi¬ 
fiably hope to cognize the content of all sentences in the manner 
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in which their author did, as all sentences do not have an author, 
(ii) If there are existent things which cannot be known at all 
through perception, inference or other pramanas, but only 
through testimony, then non-cognizability of those things through 
those pramanas cannot undermine the foundation of testimony 
regarding them. For example, if somebody tells us that hares 
have horns, but we do not perceive any hares having horns, we 
may conclude that there is no such thing as a hare’s horn. But 
consider another example. If the form (or figure) and colour 
of a thing can be apprehended by the sense of sight, but not by 
the senses of touch or hearing, so that the sole means of our 
apprehending it is through the sense of sight, then the testimony 
of the sense of sight cannot be set aside. So it is urged by the 
Vedanta that if there is a thing which, by the very nature of it, 
can be known only through testimony, then we cannot doubt the 
veracity of that testimony, merely because the thing of which it 
speaks is unknown otherwise. The Vedanta says that Brahman 
is such a thing. Another point to be remembered is that by the 
very nature of such a thing, it is incapable of being the content 
of the statement of any person, for the statements of all persons 
are based on their knowledge obtained through other means. So 
the Vedanta asserts that the content of statements, which have 
no author, can be an existent thing, though it is impossible to 
know it in any way other than from those sentences. 33 

If any critic were to say that all testimony is always a reitera¬ 
tion or restatement of what is known otherwise, the Vedanta 
would retort that thereby the critic would imply that this is true 
even of scriptural command-sentences, through which alone 
duty, good and bad ’ can be known; an implication which 
the Mimamsa school at least would not admit. Of the other 
critics, the V edanta will ask, why should testimony be regarded 
as the rcobtainment of what is cognised in other ways ? Why 
should not the knowledge obtained in other ways be regarded 
as the reduplication of testimony ? 34 
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THE ADVAITA VEDANTA CONCEPTION OF 
THE VEDA 

i 

Defiliition of the Veda 

It is difficult to give a precise definition of the Veda. The 
famous commentator on the Veda, Sayana, who belongs to the 
Advaita Vedanta school, has discussed this problem in the in¬ 
troductions to his Vedabhdsyas . In the RgVeda bhasya , he 
first of all enumerates some definitions and criticizes them: (i) 
‘ The last among the pramanas such as perception and inference 
is the Veda ’. This definition would be applicable to the books 
of Manu and others, which are also sacred traditions or scrip¬ 
tures ( dgama ), because ‘ an dgama is the means of the correct 
experience of the invisible \ (2) The Veda cannot be defined 

as ‘ the dgama which has no author ’, because it has been com¬ 
posed by God. (3) It cannot also be said that the Veda is ‘ the 
w r ork of a person who has no body ’, because God has been des¬ 
cribed in scriptures as the ‘ thousand-headed and the thousand¬ 
eyed ’. (4) It cannot also be said that the Veda is ‘ the dgama , 

which has not been composed by individuals (jivas ), whose 
bodies are the results of their Kaunas ’ ; because Agni> Vdiyu and 
Aditya are said to be the producers of the Veda, and they are 
jivas. So Sayana concludes that all these definitions are defec¬ 
tive and accepts * the mass of words (sabdarasi) made up of 
mantras and brdhmanas is the Veda ’ as the correct definition. 1 
This is the definition which is accepted by other authorities like 
Apastambha 2 and the Mlmamsa school. Sankara too speaks 
of the Veda in the same way in the Mandukya bhasya . 

But the difficulty about this definition is that there is no pre¬ 
cise definition of mantras and brdhmanas . Usually however 
mantras are defined as the texts which indicate things connec¬ 
ted with the performance of actions ; while Brdhmanas are those 
which are not mantras A But Sayana, following Prabhakara, 4 
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is of the opinion that there can be no real definition of mantras. 
Sentences which are extremely heterogeneous and of diverse 
kinds are mantras , and except that all of them have been called 
mantras , they have no common factor. So a mantra has to be 
defined as that which has been called a mantra by those who are 
well-informed. That part of the Veda which is not made up 
of mantras is the brahmana. 5 

Elsewhere in the same commentary Say ana says that the 
definition of the Veda is ‘ that by which the means of obtaining 
the transcendent goal of man is known’. 6 In his commentary 
on the Taittirlya Samhitd , Sayana states the same definition in 
a slightly different way. There he says that the Veda is ‘ that 
book ( grantha :), which makes known the transcendent means of 
obtaining the desirable and avoiding the undesirable \ 7 Sayana 
explains that ordinary means of getting the desired things and 
getting rid of undesired things are well-known to all. For 
example, it is well-known that women, sandalwood etc., are capable 
of giving pleasure, while medicine cures disease. The Veda 
is not the means of knowing such things. On the other hand, 
nobody knows what will come to him in future lives, and what he 
must do now to be happy in future. The Veda informs us about 
such things. From the Veda only we can know, for example, 
that the eating of red onions (kala?ija) is sinful, and that the per¬ 
formance of a sacrifice called jyotistoma leads one to heaven. 8 
Sayana further amplifies this by quoting the ancient adage, 
‘Dharma and Brahman are known from the Veda alone’. 9 
Dharma (virtue or merit) is generated only after performance 
of an action, as it does not exist prior to the act. After the 
accomplishment of the act also, since it has no form and colour 
(riipa ), it cannot be apprehended by the senses. It cannot be 
inferred, since it is unconnected with any middle term. It 
is futile to say that what gives happiness is dharma, for this too 
is known from the Veda. As Brahman also has no form or 
relations, it too cannot be the object of other pramdnas . So, 
Sayana says, the Veda enables us to know Dharma and Brahman. 10 

The famous Advaita scholar Madhusudana Sarasvati accepts 
this view. In fact he has defined the Veda as ‘ the truly author¬ 
itative and valid sentences, which have no author and which 
propound Dharma and Brahman’. 11 According to him it is 
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made up of mantras and brahmanas . Mantras are those which 
throw light on the things and deities of the rituals. Brahmanas 
are of three kinds : vidhis , arthavadas and those which are neither 
of these two, the Vedanta Vakyas. Vidhis are injunctions. Artha- 
vadas are corroborative statements of vidhis , either by praising 
what has been enjoined or condemning what has been prohibited. 
Different from these two are the vedanta sentences, which, 
though informing about things unknown by other means, do 
not enjoin anything. They are valid by themselves and do not 
corroborate any other sentences. So they are not arthavadas. 
They are not auxiliary to any other sentences and have their 
purport in themselves. In fact injunctions are auxiliaries to 
them, because by acting according to the injunctions a man’s 
mind is purified and becomes fit to understand the Vedanta 
sentences. Madhusudana concludes that the Vedanta Vakyas 
are a distinct portion of the Veda, different from the mantras , 
the vidhis and the arthavadas, 12 


II 

Proofs for the Reliability of the Veda 

The Advaita school maintains that unless an unimpeachable 
source of knowledge regarding ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad ’ and ‘ right ’ 
and ‘ wrong * ways of living is admitted, relativism in morals 
will be inevitable, which no Hindu school of philosophy would 
accept. Indeed Hindu philosophy in general does not coun¬ 
tenance either the utilitarian or the intuitionist theories of ethics. 

Is there a true Sastra ? 

As it is supersensual and as it is 7iot invariable at all times and 
places and in spite of all reasons, Sankara says that dharma (one’s 
duty or the ‘ right ’ way of living) cannot be known by percep¬ 
tion or inference. What is dharma at one time and place due 
to certain reasons may not be dharma at another time and place 
for other reasons. 13 Kumarila, the great Mimamsa writer, has 
discussed this in detail. The utilitarian school argues that what 
gives happiness to others is right action, while that which gives 
unhappiness is wrong. But actions such as meditation on God, 
or wine drinking, cause directly neither pain nor pleasure to 
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others ; yet many would agree that the former is good, while the 
latter is bad. Seduction of the wife of one’s teacher is regarded 
as a grave sin, though it is the cause of at least transient pleasure 
to the man and woman concerned. Some people say that it is 
a sinful act, because it pricks one’s conscience. But this is an 
argument in a circle; for an act is declared sinful, because it 
pricks one’s conscience, while it pricks the conscience, because 
it is sinful. 14 

Sankara says that many good men (, sistah ), for instance, 
perform animal sacrifices and they are not condemned. An 
exception is thus made to the general rule, ‘ no being should be 
killed No empirical means can settle the rightness or wrong¬ 
ness of such actions. 15 As ‘good’ and ‘bad’, ‘virtue’ and 
‘ vice ’ are not objects of the senses, nobody can ever see them, 
even if he be a Yogin. Reasoning can never prove an action to 
be right or wrong, because the premises must be either derived 
from intuition or accepted arbitrarily. It is notorious that what 
seems intuitively certain to one person seems false to another. 
So, Va^aspati concludes, the rightness of actions and the good¬ 
ness of ends can never be demonstrated. 1 6 

Kumarila holds that it is not also safe to accept the traditions 
and customs followed in any particular country as the right way 
of living ; for ways of life differ from country to country, and the 
superiority of any particular way of life must be shown to be 
based on an unquestionable authority. 17 On the other hand, 
whatever appears to be ‘ good ’ to a man cannot be deemed to 
be so. Just as fire cannot wet and water cannot burn something, 
a sin cannot be a virtue at anytime. The murder of a brahmana 
(a person of the highest caste), for example, can never be a vir¬ 
tuous act, while the performance of the Asvamedha sacrifice 
cannot be a sin in any age or aeon. 1 8 

The Advaita Vedanta holds that those who accept relativism 
in morals have no occasion to defend any particular theory as 
the only true one. Duty (kartavya) depends for its existence on 
man, i.e., he can do it, not do it or do it otherwise. That is why 
injunctions and prohibitions are meaningful, as options, general 
rules or exceptions. 1 9 If morality is relative, moral maxims and 
commands become a farce. On the other hand, those who 
believe that moral values are absolute, but can be directly 
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intuited, are deluding themselves, for no two intuitions agree 
with each other, and in many cases they contradict each other. 20 

The MImamsa and theVedanta therefore conclude that as the 
norms of virtue and vice cannot be analysed, and are fundamen¬ 
tal, the rightness and wrongness of an action cannot be deter¬ 
mined either by its consequences or through intuition. As virtue 
and vice are absolute, knowledge of them must also be absolute 
and can be given only by a sdstra (scripture), which is not 
composed by anyone, and is true for all time. The Hindu 
schools of philosophy assert that the Veda is such a sdstra , because 
if there is no such scripture, then knowledge regarding absolute 
moral values would not be available. 

Is the Veda the true scripture ? 

Now can it be proved that the Veda is the sdstra ? Sayana 
examines three possible proofs and discards all of them: (a) 

‘ The Veda is named and cited as reliable in several passages of 
the Veda itself.’ Sayana says that this contention is worthless, 
because to quote the Veda itself in support of its reliability would 
be like attempting to ride on one’s own shoulders, which is 
impossible even for a clever man. ( b ) Similarly, smrtis (law¬ 
books such as those of Manu) cannot bear witness to the Veda, 
because they themselves are based on the Veda, (c) * The Veda 
is reliable because it is universally accepted.’ According to 
Sayana this argument is also weak, because many false ideas, 
e.g., ‘ the sky is blue ’, are universally entertained. 21 This con¬ 
clusion of Sayana is in accordance with what Sankara himself 
said: ‘ The reliability of scripture cannot be established by in¬ 
ference.’ 22 

Sankara says that the Veda is reliable in respect of its own 
meaning, as the sun is in respect of the objects illuminated by its 
light. 23 This idea is further elucidated by Sayana in the follow¬ 
ing manner. A book, of course, cannot be a witness to its own 
reliability. But the Veda is not an ordinary book; it has un¬ 
impeded power (akunthita sakti ), and so it can establish its own 
reliability as well as the reliability of other things, just as, though 
things like pots and cloths cannot appear by themselves unless 
light is shed on them, the sun can appear by himself. 2 4 Another 
famous Advaita writer Vidyaranya says that we cannot presume 
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to question the authority of sdstra , for its greatness is incon¬ 
ceivable. He adds that otherwise we have no reason to believe 
in what the Veda says, for who among us has seen heaven and how 
do we know that he who performs certain sacrifices goes there ? 2 5 

The above argument from the mahima (unique greatness) of 
the Veda to its reliability, is not however the chief argument of 
the Advaita Vedanta. The reliability of the Veda is sought to 
be established on epistemological grounds. 

The Veda Intrinsically Reliable : 

The Vedanta argues that nobody—not even the materialist— 
can afford to deny the authority of all testimony. For instance, 
is not Caraka (the founder of the medical science in India) a 
true authority on diseases, their diagnosis and cure ? If the 
materialist answers in the negative, then any debate with him 
is useless. If, however, he accepts 4 authority ’ in empirical 
matters such as medicine, why should not he in the case of 
supernatural matters ? The Veda is a reliable authority, because 
it teaches us about things which are highly useful (phalavat) 
and are not known otherwise (anadhigata ); and this knowledge 
is uncontradicted (abadhita). 2 6 To the criticism of the Nyaya 
school that the concept of an authorless intrinsically reliable 
book is absurd, the Vedanta school replies that such a concept 
is not more absurd than the Nyaya concept of ‘ eternal, self- 
conscious cognition, simultaneously apprehending all things at 
all places and times ’, which is alleged to belong to God. 27 

Vagaspati admits that when we derive some knowledge, 
which is seen to be uncontradicted, previously not known and 
indubitable, then we justifiably presume ( arthapatti ) that it is 
produced by a pramana. Though the fact that a pramana pro¬ 
duces such knowledge is known by presumption based on the 
results of this pramana , one pramana does not depend upon 
another pramana for generating knowledge. Nor do they require 
this presumption for generating the knowledge. 28 So in Vagas- 
pati’s opinion, which shows the influence of the Nyaya theory, 
each pramana gives knowledge independent of every other 
pramana , and from the nature of that knowledge the capacity 
of the concerned pramana is judged. This theory of Vagaspati 
seems to be slightly different from the theory usually advanced 
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by the Vedanta and the Mimamsa. According to Vagaspati, 
application of this theory would result in proving the intrinsic 
reliability of the Veda. The Veda is, of course, independent 
of every other pramana in producing knowledge, and herein 
lies its intrinsic reliability (svatahpramanya) ; but from the nature 
of this knowledge, i.e. as it is novel, uncontradicted and in¬ 
dubitable, the Veda is established as a pramana, 29 That seems 
to be Vagaspati’s conclusion. 

The general position of the Advaita Vedanta is that as the 
subject with which the Veda deals is incapable of being appre¬ 
hended through any of the other pramanas , and as it will be 
shown in the sequel that there is no author of the Veda, it is not 
in need of the concurrence of perception or inference ; nor are 
any defects possible in sentences which are not those of any¬ 
body. 30 Suresvara makes a neat enumeration of four reasons 
for which a pramana may be discarded: (a) if it establishes only 
that which is established by another pramana ; (b) if it pro¬ 
pounds something contradicted by another pramlina ; (c) if it 
gives ambiguous knowledge; or (d) if it establishes nothing. 31 
Suresvara says that in the case of (a), the compliance of the Veda 
is secured because it treats of things beyond the scope of other 
pramanas . Regarding (b), the teaching of the Vedanta sentences, 
e.g., that ‘ Atman is free from sorrow ’, is truth, not contradicted 
by any other pramana. Thirdly, the Vedanta sentences are not 
ambiguous because ahamkeira (ego) etc., which may be mis¬ 
taken to be the self, are clearly rejected. Fourthly, as intelligent 
people are able to understand them, the Vedanta sentences 
cannot be charged with establishing nothing. 32 

View of the Bhamati School: 

Vagaspati could not refrain from betraying the Nyaya in¬ 
fluence in this case also, for at two places in his commentary he 
seems to go beyond the general contention of the Advaita Vedanta 
that the Veda is its own proof. 

(i) Commenting on the words of Sankara that the Veda is 
supplemented ( upabrmhita ) by many other branches of know¬ 
ledge like the Puranas y the Nyaya, the Mimamsa, etc., 33 Vagas- 
pati says that by this the doubt about the unreliability of the 
Veda is rejected, because it is shown that all good men (sistah) 
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have accepted the Veda. Vagaspati further explains that the 
authors of Pur anas etc., the great sages, are good men ; and since 
they have elucidated the Veda in their respective works and are 
following it with respect, it is evident that they have accepted it 
as a reliable authority. 34 Sankara himself does not seem to have 
intended this interpretation, as he has said in the same sentence 
that the Veda throws light on all things like a lamp (pradlpavat 
sarvarthdvadyoti) 3 5 The sense intended seems to be the same 
as that in the other place, where the analogy of the sun is given 
(see supra), namely, that the Veda is its own witness and proof, 
its reliability being intrinsic. 

(ii) Having stated that the omniscient and omnipotent Sup¬ 
reme Self (paramatma) composed ( viragita) the Veda (but not 
independently), and manifested it at the beginning of each world- 
cycle, Vagaspati raises the following question. Is it proper to 
rely on or believe in a book which was solely manifested by one 
person ? This means that as nobody can know dharma and 
Brahman except through the Veda, and as Isvara also is supposed 
to have manifested the Veda exactly as it was in the previous 
aeon, and as nobody else knows what the content of the Veda 
was in the previous aeon, we have to rely solely on Isvara to 
accept the Veda as truly authoritative. Now, is it proper to 
thus rely on a single person ? Vagaspati answers that it is also 
not proper to rely on the knowledge of many men, if they are 
ignorant or if they are subject to the asayas (desire, avarice, 
pride etc.). On the other hand, it is proper to rely on what has 
been brought to light ( pratibfidna ) or manifested by a single 
person, if he has true knowledge and if he is free from all defects. 
The primal ancestors ( prajapatis ) and the divine sages who were 
virtuous, wise and indifferent to worldly ‘ goods ’, and who were 
at the same time endowed with supernormal powers ( aisvarya ), 
knew the nature of the person who revealed the Veda ; and they 
accepted the Veda as reliable, and their confidence in it justifies 
the confidence of the present day men. 36 This view of Va^as- 
pati is found in his work on the Nyaya school also , and betrays 
the influence of that school. 

A similar view is expressly condemned by the Vivarana 
school. Prakasatman says that the fact that the Veda has been 
accepted by many great men (mahajana) does not prove its 
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authority. In some countries the Buddhist scriptures are accept¬ 
ed as the final authority ; yet that fact alone does not prove that 
Buddhist scriptures are reliable. We see that even great and 
good men commit mistakes. They also usually mistake the 
body for the self, and think the moon to be of the size of the span 
of a hand. So Prakasatman concludes that acceptance of a 
book as sacred scripture by even good and great men does not 
prove it to be so. 37 We have earlier seen that Sayana criticizes 
an argument similar to that of Vagaspati. The only difference 
is that in the argument criticized by Sayana the reliability of the 
Veda is based on universal belief ( lokaprasiddhih sarvajanina ); 
while Vagaspati argues that it is reliable because good and holy 
persons, who have abundant wisdom and supernormal powers, 
have accepted it. Though Vagaspati’s argument is stronger 
than those criticized by Sayana and Prakasatman, it does not 
square well with the Advaita theory of intrinsic validity of know¬ 
ledge. 


ill 

Eternity of the Veda 

According to the Advaita Vedanta, the Veda is eternal, but 
renewed at the beginning of each world-cycle. The Advaitins 
try to prove the eternity of the Veda with the following argu¬ 
ments. 

Proofs for the Eternity of the Veda : 

1. As dharma and Brahman are absolute, the sastra which 
contains knowledge of them must always remain the same. 
Even in form it cannot change. 1 

2. The Advaita Vedanta infers that Vedic study was always 
governed by the memory of past Vedic study as it is at present, 
since it had no beginning at all. A similar inference about other 
books cannot be made, because their authors are mentioned 
within those books themselves. The Veda nowhere speaks of 
anyone as its author. The sentence in the Veda which says that 
‘He created all this, the Rks , the Yajus and the Sa??ia?is\ speaks 
only of the ancestor of all peoples (prajapati) who, having come 
to know the Veda, uttered it in sequence. The word ‘ creation ’ 
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here refers only to the manifestation of the Veda in Prajapati’s 
intellect at the beginning of the world-cycle. 2 

Besides the fact that no one is mentioned as its author in the 
Veda, no one is remembered to have been its author, 3 while all 
other scriptures, such as those of the Buddhists, are distinctly 
known to have been the productions of some historical person or 
other. 4 

The Vedanta along with the Mimamsa argues that there is 
also no need to suppose that there ever was any author of the 
Veda, for we can conceive of an unbroken and beginningless 
Vedic tradition. No man or God can be considered to be the 
very first teacher of the Veda or the first receiver of it, because 
the world is beginningless, and it is conceivable that just as at 
present, there have been always a number of men teaching and 
studying it. Some critics (the Nyaya school) have said that from 
the fact that nobody to-day remembers who dug a particular 
disused well, it cannot be argued that there never was such a 
person. Is not the MImamsa-Vedanta argument a similar one ? 
Does it not base its proof on present ignorance ? These two 
schools reply that though in the case of a disused well, its author 
might well have been forgotten, the author of a living book such 
as the Veda, on which the religious life of millions depends, 
could never have been forgotten. 43 There are indeed those 
who speak of the Veda as having been composed by this or that 
person—God, Hiranyagarbha, or the sages ; but their lack of 
unanimity shows that this is an attempt of the ill-informed to 
ascribe Vedic authorship to somebody. This attempt is governed 
by the assumption that like other books, the Veda too must have 
been composed by somebody ; but it is so unique that nobody 
could have composed it; and this is confirmed by the fact that 
no one is remembered as its author. 5 

3. The Veda declares itself to be eternal 6 and the smrtis 
also declare that ‘ “ eternal speech ”, beginningless and death¬ 
less, has been ejected ( utsrsta ) by the self-born’. 7 Thus the 
Advaita maintains that holy scriptures themselves testify to the 
eternity of the Veda. The word * ejected ’ means that the tradi¬ 
tion of the Vedic study was promulgated, as any other kind of 
‘ ejection ’ of an eternal thing is inconceivable. 8 

4 (a). The Vedanta advances another argument which is 
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usually little known. Vagaspati stated this succinctly and 
clearly. ‘ The world cannot be generated from the non-eternal, 
for then the latter also would be an effect, and this would lead to 
a regress. So the Veda is eternal, because it is the cause of the 
generation of the world, like God.’ 9 This may be explained 
as follows : 

Sankara says that when anyone wants to make a thing, he 
first recollects the word signifying it, and then makes it. He says 
that this is evident to us in experience, and the creation of the 
world was similar. The words in the Veda (as they were in the 
past world-cycle) manifested themselves in the mind of Praja- 
pati, the creator, before creation, and then he created things 
accordingly. Thus, for instance, from the word ‘ bhur 9 (earth) 
which occurred in his mind he created the terrestrial world. 1Q 
Vagaspati adds that when anything is unsignified, it cannot be 
vividly present in the mind. 11 

Sankara says that the fact that the world has been created 
from the Word (sabdaprabhava) is known from the Veda and the 
s?nrtis y which are respectively called 4 perception ’ and 4 inference * 
by Badarayana. The Veda is ‘ perception ', because like the 
latter it is an independent pramdna ; whereas a smrti is dependent 
(upon the Veda), like inference which is dependent on percep¬ 
tion. 12 

The theory that the world is generated from the word does 
not conflict with the doctrine that Brahman is the cause of the 
world, for Sankara says that what it means is that when an eternal 
word stands as the sign ( vafaka ) eternally related to its referent 
(which is always a universal), from that issue forth (nispatti) 
individuals capable of being denoted by the word. 13 Vagas- 
pati explains that word is not the material cause, but an in¬ 
strumental cause in the above way, i.e. from the occurrence of a 
word signifying a certain universal (or genus) in the mind of one* 
who wants to make a corresponding thing, that thing is gene¬ 
rated. 1 4 So, the words, which occurred to the creator's mind 
before the world was created, are eternal; and they are Vedic 
words. 

Sankara and Vagaspati appear as if they are struggling to 
express something similar to Aristotle's concept of ‘ final cause 
It is clear that when they say that a word must first be in the 
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mind so that the thing corresponding to it may be made, what 
they mean by 4 word ’ is not the articulate speech, the sound- 
symbol, but ‘the idea’. Unfortunately for Indian philosophy, 
there are no precise terms in Sanskrit for ‘ final cause 9 and ‘ idea \ 
So the same word ‘ sabda 9 had to serve for both ‘ idea ’ and arti¬ 
culate speech. Sankara's sense seems to be something like this. 
The world is created according to the ideas, universals or forms 
(jdti or akrti) eternally present in God. The world is created 
to correspond to God’s eternal thought or Word ; and it expresses 
his idea, his End. 

Appayya DIksita, however, understands Sankara in a differ¬ 
ent way, and it would be hazardous to differ from so great an 
authority. Appayya DIksita says that experience does not 
show that all production is dependent on the recollection of things 
through words alone. For instance, if a pot is to be made, what 
is necessary is that its form etc., which manifest its species 
(potness) should be known, and this is possible through prior 
experience alone and the word ‘ pot ’ is not needed. A clever 
artisan having seen a thing being made by certain instruments, 
can make a thing of the same type, though he does not know the 
word denoting it. 1 5 

Appayya DIksita having concluded from this that know¬ 
ledge of the denoting term ( vd^aka sabda ) is not necessary to 
make a thing raises the question, in what sense then is the world 
word-generated ? He answers that in the world we see sculptors 
making idols after knowing the names and forms of gods from 
the sastras on sculpture (in which is given the relevant infor¬ 
mation), and in a similar way Hiranyagarbha (the four-faced 
Brahma, maker of the world according to Hindu cosmogony) 
after learning the names and forms from the Veda creates 
gods, men and all things. Quoting the Upanisad text, ‘ He 
(God) who creates Brahma at the beginning of the aeon 
and promulgates (or sends =prahinoti) the Vedas for him’, 16 
Appayya DIksita says that from this it is clear that the Veda is 
given to the created Brahma, for enabling him to know the names 
and forms of all things, so that depending upon this knowledge, 
he may recreate the world. 1 7 

It is clear from this that Appayya DIksita understands by 
‘ word ’ only the linguistic symbol—the denoter ( va^aka) of a 
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thing—and not an * idea \ That is why he says that one can 
make a thing without knowing the word, which would be im¬ 
possible if by 4 word ’ is meant 4 idea \ As he states explicitly, 
he means by word a vagaka —a denoting term, and taking it in 
that sense he shows how the world could be said to have been 
generated from the word. 

As the world was created from the Vedic words, which 
signify universals, and as the world is always of a fixed pattern 
( niyata dkrti) in spite of world-cycles, (the Advaita argues) the 
Veda is proved to be eternal. 1 8 

4 (b). Appayya Dlksita thinks that the above argument serves 
another purpose. In the Veda itself some mantras are declared 
to have been composed by some sage or other, e.g., it is said that 
4 this is the sukta of Visvamitra ’ ; or 4 this is the vidya (know¬ 
ledge) of Sandilya \ Lest the conclusion that sages composed 
the Veda may be drawn from these, the argument, previously 
stated, makes it clear that even the divine sages are generated 
from the words of the Veda. 

He further explains it in the following way. From words 
like 4 Visvamitra 9 in the Veda, the four-faced Brahma comes to 
know the extraordinary names, forms and activities of 4 Vis¬ 
vamitra ’ etc., who flourished in the previous aeon. Now, words 
like 4 Visvamitra ’ etc., are designations of certain ranks ( pada) y 
such as the words 4 chief of the army * or 4 Prime Minister \ 
They are not proper nouns ; so in every aeon there will be a 
Visvamitra, an Indra and so on. For instance, an individual 
by his actions in the previous aeon, may have acquired merit, 
which entitles him to be reborn as 4 Visvamitra * in this aeon; 
and so he is generated accordingly by Brahma, who also sees to 
it that the individual is endowed with the same form, name and 
actions which a 4 Visvamitra ’ has in every aeon. By virtue of 
that, without having studied previously, he who is born as 
Visvamitra in this aeon is able to 4 see 9 the very sukta , which is 
seen only by a 4 Visvamitra ’ in each aeon. His authorship of 
the sukta means only his 4 seeing ’ it. Appayya Dlksita states 
that Brahma sees to it that what was Visvamitra siikta in 
the past aeon remains so in every succeeding aeon, by creating 
4 Visvamitra 9 alone as the 4 author 9 of it. 1 9 
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According to both the Mimamsa and the Vedanta, words signify only 
universals (or species) and as universals, being eternal, are prior to all 
individuals, there was never a time when the Vedic words had no 
referents and there will not be also such a time. So the Veda is 
eternal. The Mimamsa and the Vedanta also maintain that there are no 
proper names in the Veda. Purva Mimamsa argues that the naming 
of certain Vedic passages after persons, such as Katha , means only 
that Katlia and others were the foremost expounders of that portion 
of the Veda. It is also possible that names such as ‘ Katliaka srti * 
(the srti of Katha) are merely names arbitrarily chosen to signify 
that particular portion. Even if Katha were an individual and the 
passage were named after him, it does not follow that it was non¬ 
existent before him ; for a town named after somebody may have been 
flourishing for hundreds of years prior to his birth. It is also pos¬ 
sible that ‘ Katha * refers not to any individual, but to a Brahmana 
clan of that name. Apparent proper names such as * Pravahana ’, 
which occur in the Veda, are in fact common names, which have to 
be understood etymologically; in the present instance ‘ Pravahana 9 
is that which causes something else to carry or flow ( yah pravdhayati ). 20 

Now the Mimamsa and the Vedanta have to face a problem, which 
arises from this theory. In the Veda various gods such as Indra and 
Vasu are mentioned. According to their theory these words cannot 
denote evanescent individuals, for words, which denote individuals, 
cannot be eternal; since they could not have had any referents before 
the individuals came into existence, nor can they have after the in¬ 
dividuals have been destroyed. 

To get over this difficulty the Purva Mimamsa school says that 
words such as ‘ Vasu ’ denote unique individuals like the word ‘ ether’ ; 
and as these individuals are eternal, the relations between them and 
the words signifying them are also eternal. According to the 
Mimamsa, gods are not embodied ; they have no birth and death. 
Each god is a unique type and eternal. So, it concludes, that men¬ 
tion of these ‘ eternals ’ in the Veda cannot prove the latter’s non¬ 
eternity. 

The Vedanta denies this Mimamsa theory for the following 
reasons, (i) Gods are said to be endowed with extraordinary powers 
( vibhuti ) which are only temporary. Due to merit ( punya ) one is 
born as a god and when that is exhausted, he has to be reborn as a 
man or an animal. We hear of a great king Nahusa who became 
Indra due to his merit, and who cursed by a sage for insulting him, 
had to become a huge reptile. From the Vedic mantras , the purdnas 
and the itihasas it is clear that gods are also embodied beings. They 
too are subject to passions (e.g. Indra’s seduction of Ahalya), and 
they too are moved by the desire to know Brahman realising the 
fleeting nature of their glory 21 , (ii) Jaimini says that if gods are em¬ 
bodied they cannot be simultaneously present at many sacrifices and 
accept the oblations offered to them. Sankara says that this is not 
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a difficulty, because a god, due to his supernormal powers acquired by 
birth, can be present in many bodies, and simultaneously accept the 
oblations offered at many places ; and yet remain invisible. If this 
is not so plausible, Sankara says that just as salutations may be offered 
simultaneously at many places to one Brahmana, many people can at 
many places simultaneously abandon or donate ( parityaga ) their wealth 
in honour of one god. After all, sacrifice consists in abandoning or 
donating one’s wealth with the motive of pleasing a god. So, even 
though gods are conceived as embodied, according to Sankara, there 
is no difficulty. 22 

From this, Sankara argues that gods have forms ( akrti ) and species 
(jati ), and the Vedic words signify only these forms and species and 
not individuals, for no word can signify individuals, which are infinite. 
While words such as Vasu signify species, words such as Indra are 
titles, i.e. they signify a certain status, like the word ‘ chief of staff \ 
It is, of course, true that only those things have a species, which can 
be recognised as similar. For example, when we see a cow to-day, 
we have recognition in the form, * That is this ; like that this is also a 
cow ; what was seen yesterday was a cow and what is seen to-day is 
also a cow ’. Who recognises the various gods as similar and having 
species ? This objection is met by the consideration, so the Advaitins 
reply, that Brahma by God’s grace is able to recollect the things of the 
past aeon by means of the Vedic words, and creates gods, men, and, in 
fact, everything, exactly after that pattern. If the world in this aeon 
is not created in dependence upon the world in the past aeon, if it is 
creation de novo and ex niliilo , the actions of individuals in the past 
aeon would remain without producing their due results, and there 
would be no basis for the differences and inequalities among individuals 
in this aeon. 23 

Is the eternity of the Veda in conformity with world-cycles ? 

According to Sankara, although the world is subject to perio¬ 
dic dissolutions, it (including the Veda) is continuous, just as 
our waking experience is continuous, in spite of its temporary 
stoppage by sleep. Even if we admit that at the great dissolu¬ 
tion there is a cessation of all activity and usage, it is possible 
that due to God’s grace other gods like Hiranyagarbha recollect 
the things of the past world-cycles, including the Veda. Sankara 
says that knowledge and power, which increase by degrees as we 
ascend from lower forms of creation to man, must surely be present 
in a still higher degree in gods. So gods like Hiranyagarbha, who 
have acquired merit by good deeds in past cycles and who are 
born as gods at the beginning of this cycle, are able to recollect 
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the Veda by God’s grace. Even after the great dissolution, the 
world exists in a potential state; for, if there is complete anni¬ 
hilation, the next creation of the world would be sudden and 
without cause. Though years succeed each other, the seasons 
and their characteristic signs ( rtulinga ) remain the same. 2 4 Thus 
whenever spring comes, trees will put on new leaves and blos¬ 
soms, cuckoos will coo and joy will fill all nature. The years 
roll away, but each year will bring spring, and it will be exactly 
like the past spring. The cyclic rotation of the world is similar. 

Sankara says that all creation is the result of merit and de¬ 
merit, because the smrti tells us: 4 beings attain again and again 
the very same karmas (actions), which they have performed in the 
previous aeon’. 25 As the cyclic rotation of the world is begin¬ 
ningless, 26 the flow of the congregations of beings (prani nikaya 
pravdha) such as gods, animals and men, the institutions of caste 
and station ( varnasrama ) and the patterns of virtue and the fruits of 
actions are fixed ( 'niyatci ) like the fixed relation between each 
sense and its object. Sankara concludes that as all world-cycles 
are similar ( tulya , samana ), at the beginning of each creation 
Brahma gives to the newly generated sages and the Veda, the 
same names and power which they respectively had in the pre¬ 
vious aeon. 27 


IV 

In what sense is the Veda eternal ? 

In Indian philosophy two kinds of eternity are distinguished, 
(a) kutastha nityatd and (b) pravdharupa nityatd. A thing is 
kiitastha nitya if it is unchanged for ever, while a thing has 
pravdharupa nityatd if though incessantly changing it does not alter 
its pattern ( niyati ). Roughly speaking, a rock, for example, has 
the former kind of reality, and a river the latter kind. The nature 
of a river is to flow incessantly, and so long as it does not swerve 
from this nature of its, it may be said to be c mutably real 9 ; 
though not ‘ enduringly real 9 as a rock. 

Now, Sankara seems to conceive the eternity of the Veda as 
pravdha nityatd , because he distinctly uses the word pravdha 
and says that all the three worlds and creatures are a flux, but 
have a pattern. 28 If the whole universe including gods is of that 
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nature, it would be but natural to think that the Veda too has 
only a reality of that sort. If ‘ Prajapati ’ or ‘ Hiranyagarbha \ 
who has to recollect the Veda and manifest it at the beginning of 
each aeon, is a person who comes to occupy that position and title 
for a definite period, then it seems absurd to ascribe immutable 
reality to the Veda. 

But a protagonist of the Vivarana school holds a different 
view. Vidyaranya says that the Veda is beginningless and is 
never produced in altered form as is the case with the pur anas. 
The word ‘Veda’ denotes, according to him, letters, words, 
sentences, topics and chapters in a certain regular order. They 
are only manifested ( avirbhava ) and concealed ( tirobhava ) respec¬ 
tively, at the beginning and the end of the aeon, and so their 
kiitastha nityata may be accepted, \idyaranya now raises the 
question, if the Veda is also beginningless and immutably real 
just as Brahman what is the difference between the two ? He 
replies that while Brahman is independent , immutably real and 
beginningless, the Veda is dependent , immutably real and begin¬ 
ningless ; i e. the Veda is dependent on Brahman being a super¬ 
imposition, as the snake is on a rope in an illusion. 29 

The other leaders of the Vivarana school, Prakasatman and 
Ramananda Sarasvatl seem to differ from Vidyaranya, for 
they distinctly say that the Veda is real only as a beginningless 
and endless flow ( pravdha). 30 This position seems to be more 
intelligible and in consonance with what Sankara said, i.e. from 
one world-cycle to another the stream of Vedic study is kept on 
unbroken and without beginning. 

As usual Vagaspati differs from the Vivarana school. He 
says that because dharma and adharma can never fail to have 
their respective capacities ( sdmarthya ), what are Vedas in this 
aeon, are Vedas in the next aeon also, and hence their meaning 
is also the same. Then he significantly adds, * When similarity 
(sadharmyd ) with what is seen is possible, to suppose dissimilarity 
is to oppose both scripture and inference.’ Clay can produce 
only a pot and not threads; i.e. in other words, the capacities 
of things are invariable, and there can never be any interchange 
between the capacities of dharma and adharma. So he con¬ 
cludes that the Veda which sets forth dharma and adharma, is 
always the same. 31 Though not explicitly stated, Vagaspati 
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seems to imply that only the truths contained in the Veda are 
invariable and eternal, and as the Veda is the best well- 
connected presentation ( dnupurm ragand ) of them, a similar 
presentation is made of them in every aeon. As has been already 
said, Vagaspati does not believe in the eternity of words and 
sentences, and the various examples he gives (‘fire does not 
wet ’, ‘ water does not burn ’) show that in his opinion moral 
laws are invariable like physical laws. Unswervable laws could 
be stated only in a uniform (niyata) way. That seems to be 
his proof for the sameness of the Veda in every aeon. 32 . 

How is Brahman the cause of the eternal Veda ? 

There is a special sutra (aphorism) in the Brahma Siitras 
which says that Brahman is the cause of the Veda. Commen¬ 
ting on it, Amalananda says that this siitra was composed to 
remove the doubt that as the Veda is eternal, Brahman cannot 
be its cause. Sankara himself has not thrown any light on how 
Brahman is the cause of the eternal Veda. In his bhdsya on 
1 .1.3 of Brahma Sutras , he simply says that Brahman is the cause 
of the Veda ; while in his Bhdsya on 1 .3.29, he says that it is 
eternal, because (a) it has no independent author and (b) 
because the world is produced from it. He has no doubt 
made the suggestion elsewhere that when the final truth 
of non-dualism is known, the Veda also will become non¬ 
existent. 33 But the point to be noticed is that Brahman’s causa¬ 
lity of the world and Veda also become non-existent then. It 
is only from the empirical standpoint that Brahman is the cause 
of the Veda and the eternity of the Veda is also true only from 
that standpoint. How are the two reconciled then from the 
empirical standpoint ? 

In Advaita books we find three answers to this. (1) Accord¬ 
ing to Vagaspati, while the Supreme Self is the cause of the 
Veda, he is not its independent author; because he always 
composes in accordance with the past aeon. So in that sense 
the Veda is eternal. 333 But is not the world also eternal in that 
sense, for it too is always created as it was in the past ? 3 4 Amal- 
ananda’s reply to this is that the Veda is not destroyed in the in¬ 
tervening dissolutions. 343 

(2) According to the Vivarana school, as has been said al- 
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ready, the Veda has the same status which the ‘ snake ’ has when a 
rope is mistaken for a snake. As Brahman is eternal and as the 
cosmic illusion is also beginningless and endless, the Veda is 
eternal. But here too the question: What is the speciality of 
the Veda ? remains unanswered. According to this view also 
it is no more eternal than the world, which too has been super¬ 
imposed on Brahman. 

(3) Sayana has given a more satisfactory reply. He introduces 
the problem by saying that while some Vedic and Smrti texts 
affirm that it is eternal, others declare that God is its cause. He 
tries to reconcile them in the following manner. There is no 
contradiction between the two kinds of scriptural texts, because 
the eternity of the Veda is only empirical. The time for empirical 
experience is after creation and until destruction ( samliara ), and 
the Veda is not seen to be cither generated or destroyed within 
that time. Just like time and ether, the Veda is also eternal. 
But, says Sayana, according to scriptural tradition itself, in the 
first creation, like ether and time the generation of the Veda is 
also from Brahma. 35 In the Rgbhasya, however, he says that 
because it has not been composed by any man, its cause being 
Brahman alone, it is eternal like ether etc., in the empirical stage. 3 6 

What Sayana has in mind here is the Brhadaranyaka text where 
it is said * air and ether are immortal ’, 3 7 and the meaning of 
which has been discussed in the Brahma Sutras. 3 8 The conclusion 
reached there is that just as, though gods are spoken of as 
immortal, they are not really immortal (being liable to be 
reborn as men after their merit is exhausted), even so ether is not 
immortal as its generation and destruction are established by 
scripture itself. Similarly, when it is said that Brahman is 
omnipresent and eternal like ether ’, it does not prove the eternity 
of ether or the similarity of ether and Brahman, just as when it is 
said ‘ the sun is moving across the sky like an arrow it only means 
that the sun is moving fast, but not that it is moving with the very 
same speed of an arrow. 39 

Keeping this discussion of the Sutrabhasya in mind, Sayana 
says that the dictum ‘ Brahman is the cause of everything ’ has 
no exception and is the cardinal tenet, and so the eternity of the 
Veda is to be so understood as to not contradict it. According 
to the cosmogony of the Advaita Vedanta, at the beginning o f 
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creation God first conceives ( akalayya ) the world as it was 
previously, then wills ‘ I shall do this and then from that 
‘ will’ of God are produced the five subtle elements of ether, air, 
fire, water and earth in that order. Dissolution proceeds in the 
reverse order, the ether merging at the end. 40 Thus while all 
other things are produced and destroyed in between creation and 
before final dissolution, generation of ether in its subtle aspect 
(tanmatra) inaugurates creation and its dissolution completes the 
cessation of the world. So it is prior to all things and the last 
of all things, barring, Isvara. So, compared with other things, 
it is eternal, but in truth it is not. To conclude, Sayana would 
have us conceive that the Veda too enjoys the same status, i.e. 
in others words, ‘ the eternity of the Veda ‘ is only a courteous 
appellation ( upagara matram). And this interpretation seems 
to be more in accordance with the intention of Sankara, as Appayya 
Dlksita also obviously suggests. 41 


v 

The Concept of Apauruseyata 

Sankara attempts to prove that Brahman is the cause of the 
Veda for four reasons : (i) It is a very great book, (mahat), both 
^on account of its bulk, as well as the matters it deals with. It is a 
mine of all knowledge (sarvajnandikara) and is the sole source of 
our knowledge regarding the four castes, the four asramas , one’s 
duties and Brahman, (ii) It is supplemented by innumerable 
subsidiary branches of knowledge (vidyasthana) like the puranas , 
the Nyaya, dharma sastra , the Mimamsa and the six angas such as 
grammar, etc. This also shows that the authors of the puranas 
etc. accept it as a true authority, (iii) Like a lamp, it throws light 
on all things. This shows that the Veda does not fail to teach 
us ; and that too clearly (?ia a?iavabodhakah , na aspastabodhakali). 
(iv) It is like an omniscient person, because there is nothing with 
which it does not deal. Sankara’s contention is that a sastra 
such as this cannot originate except from an omniscient being. 
The Veda itself tells us that ‘ the RgVeda is the breath of the 
great Being \ 42 With as much ease as a man exhales, the great 
Being produced the Veda as if in play, from which unsurpassed¬ 
ness, omniscience and omnipotence of its cause—which could 
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be nothing else than Brahman 43 —are to be concluded. Such in 
full is Sankara's argument. 

Now, the Vedanta does not remain content with the position 
that as God is the author of the Veda, it is an infallible authority. 
According to the Advaita Vedanta there are no proofs which can 
demonstrate God’s existence ; so Sankara thinks that there is a 
logical alternation in the position of the other schools, which 
maintain that while God’s existence and authority are known 
through the Veda, the authority of the Veda is based on God’s 
omniscience. 4 4 Va^aspati says that there is no such defect in 
the Vedanta; for it holds that both scripture and God are 
beginningless, though God is the source of it. 45 Amalananda 
explains it further in the following way. A lamp may have been 
lit by Devadatta, but its ability to give light is its own and not due 
to Devadatta. Similarly though God is the cause of the Veda, 
its validity is intrinsic. 4 6 

The Veda, caused by Brahman, but independent: 

As it was said earlier, the Vedanta says that even in regard to 
existent things, the testimony of words can be an independent 
source of knowledge, provided that testimony is not that of any 
person. For, if a person has been able to derive knowledge of 
something and convey it to others, we can also know that thing 
in the same way in which he did. Now, as the Veda treats of 
dharma and Brahman, and neither of them can be perceived or 
inferred, the Veda is apauruseya . 4 7 Since there is no proof for 
the existence of an eternal omniscient God, scriptural authority 
cannot be derived from him. 4 8 

The concept of apauruseya is taken over from the Mlmamsa. 
According to the Mlmamsa, the Veda is impersonal, i.e. it never 
had any person as its author. The Advaita Vedanta tries to 
reconcile this view with its theory that God is the cause of the Veda. 
So pauruseya is defined in such a way that God can still be 
considered the cause of the Veda* Three views regarding pauru- 
seyata are expressed by Advaita writers: 

(i) Vagaspati says that though letters may be eternal, words 
and sentences cannot be, for the words uttered by no two persons 
can be identical. So when words and sentences are uttered by 
somebody, he, of course, is their ‘maker’ {kartd). But there are 
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two ways in which a sentence can be uttered. It may be inde¬ 
pendently constructed by a person to express an idea of his own, 
or he may merely repeat the words of another. Kalidasa, for 
example, wrote the Kumarasambhava independently, i.e. he 
composed it in the manner in which he liked to express his 
own ideas gathered from various sources. That is the 
pauruseyata of Kumarasambhava . On the other hand, though 
he composed (viragana) the Veda, God did not do so indepen¬ 
dently ; but only composed it as it was in the previous aeon. 
So according to Vagaspati, as there is no independent author 
of the Veda, it is apauruseya . 49 

Views of the Vivarana School: 

(ii) Prakasatman says that if after a thing is known from 
perception or inference, sentences are constructed with a desire 
to convey that knowledge to others, such sentences are 
pauruseya . 5 0 Statements which are prompted by the speaker’s 
‘ opinion ’ are pauruseya . 51 4 Opinion ’ (raga) is the capacity 

of a speaker’s words to indicate his intention in a particular matter 
as, ‘ Here this is to be done by this’. 52 The knowledge of the 
means of obtaining what is desirable, possessed by human beings, 
is non-eternal; and their ‘opinions’ based on that will also be 
non-eternal. Such knowledge has to be dependent upon other 
pramdnas and statements expressing it are pauruseya. 5 3 
Prakasatman illustrates this by means of an example. The 
Mahabhdrata is pauruseya , because it has for its purport the 
opinions of Vyasa; s 4 and it was written after the knowledge 
contained in it was obtained through some other pramdnas , e.g. 
perception, his own reasoning and from his teacher’s lessons. 5 5 
Now, he argues that God did not first get the knowledge con¬ 
tained in the Veda through other pramdnas . Nor did he compose 
the Veda at some definite time as Vyasa did his work. 56 At 
the beginning of each world-cycle God merely utters the Vedic 
sentences, just as to-day we might quote the sentences of the 
Mahabharata. So the Vivarana school says that the purport of 
the Veda is not to express an ‘ opinion ’— not even that of God ; 
its purport ‘ through the injunction to study consists in injunc¬ 
tions ’. 5 7 

What is meant by this seems to be as follows. Supposing 
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to-day we recite and teach the Mahabharata, it would not be to 
express an opinion of our own, but to enable others to know Vyasa’s 
views. But when Vyasa composed it, he did not merely restate 
others’ opinions, but wanted to express his own opinions. Some¬ 
thing similar to what happened in Vyasa’s case never happened 
in the case of the Veda, because there never was a first occasion 
when it was independently composed even by God. So, according 
to the Vedanta, its purport is not to express an opinion. But, 
how can a sentence lacking purport give any knowledge ? The 
Vedanta replies that it has thesame purportwhicha Mahabharata- 
sentence would have if quoted by us to-day, i.e. its purpose is 
merely to enable us to know what has been already said, but not 
to express a new judgment. 

The writers of the Vivarana school attempt to meet a number 
of possible criticisms of this theory. Does God repeat the Veda 
at the beginning of creation like an automaton, or does he repeat 
it after understanding the meaning of it ? The Advaita replies 
that God, being omniscient, knows the meaning before repeating 
it; s 8 yet it is not to express his opinion that he does so. 

Another possible objection is that even if the Veda is not 
repeated to express an opinion, it must be composed after knowing 
its meaning, and so though the Veda’s authority does not depend 
upon God’s ‘opinion’, it at least depends upon his composition, 5 9 
and what is not independent cannot be a true authority. To this 
the Advaita writers reply in the following way. It is found to-day 
that every moment the students of the Veda ‘ make ’ (while 
uttering) sentences made of letters qualified by a certain sequence 
{anupurvivisistavarndtmakavdkya), and like the relationship 
between words and meanings, continuity of sequence also can be 
inferred. It too is an eternal flow, i.e. from eternity generations 
of students were repeating the same sequence. The formal 
inference would be : ‘ The first Vedic sequence was also generated 
by memory of past Vedic sequence, being Vedic sequence such 
as the present Vedic sequence.’ Even God never caused a new 
sequence of Vedic words and sentences. 60 So according to the 
Vivarana school, God is not independent even in respect of the 
order in which Vedic words and sentences are arranged. This 
opinion differs very much from Vagaspati’s. 

Ramananda says that some people have argued that a book is 
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4 dependent ’ ( sapeksci ) only if it is caused by the determinate 
knowledge (savikalpa jndna) of somebody, and as the cause of the 
Veda is Brahman’s indeterminate knowledge (nirvikalpa jndna ), 
the Veda is independent. According to Ramananda, this conten¬ 
tion cannot stand, because if Brahman does not apprehend the 
meaning of the Veda, it is neither the cause of the Veda, nor 
omniscient; and if it apprehends, its knowledge is not indeter¬ 
minate. 61 The result is that on no grounds can the Veda be 
pauruseya and sapeksa. 

The Vivarana school takes this trend of thought to a peculiar 
conclusion. It maintains that Brahman is only the material 
cause of the Veda and not its author. The Upanisadic passage, 
‘ Of that great Being, the Veda is the breath ’, means only that 
I^vara is its material cause. 62 If the Veda becomes a pauruseya 
work, because its material cause is Brahman, Vidyaranya says 
he would then accept that sort of pauruseyata . 63 As was said, 
he conceives it as immutably real, and as an effect of Brahman in 
the same way in which a snake is of a rope in an illusion. 6 4 

Prakasatman raises another point in this connection. In 
his Bhdsya , Sankara has said that if, for example, Panini has 
much greater knowledge than what is contained in his work on 
grammar, need it be said that the cause of the Veda, repository of 
all knowledge, is unsurpassed, omniscient and omnipresent ? 65 
Now Prakasatman asks pertinently, if to get over the difficulty 
of the Veda’s panruseyata , Brahman is posited as its material 
cause only, then, firstly, how is Panini’s example relevant and 
secondly, how is Brahman omniscient ? 66 The Vivarana school 
gives the following reply : (i) Panini’s example has been mentioned 
only to prove that there is more knowledge in the cause of the 
Veda than in the latter; it does not seek to prove that as in the 
case of Panini’s book, the Veda is generated by the knowledge of 
the objects of which it treats. 6 7 (ii) There is no need to prove 
Brahman’s omniscience from its being the cause of the Veda, 
for the entire world of name and form is an apparent modification 
( vivarta) of its power of knowledge ( jndnasakti ). 6 8 

Now, Vidyaranya notices another possible criticism. If 
everything is a vivarta of Brahman and if it illumines all things 
in contact with it, why should it be the Veda’s material cause ? 
The Veda is after all needed to enlighten us on everything; and 
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so Brahman appears as the Veda. But if Brahman—the self- 
luminous consciousness—is in contact with everything, the Veda 
is useless. Vidyaranya replies that the rays of the sun are in 
contact with everything, including air and ether; nevertheless 
even in sunlight they are not seen. 69 Vidyaranya concludes 
that similarly, though the self-effulgent Brahman is in contact 
with all things, they are not illumined (known). Hence arises 
the necessity that they should be manifested by the Veda. 

The above account fails to be intelligible if the Advaita theory 
of self-luminosity of knowledge, which has been mentioned before, 
is not remembered. The self is self-luminous and it is by contact 
with it that all things are cognised ; while it itself never becomes 
an object though it is capable of, so to say, intimating its existence 
by its very presence. There is some similarity between this and 
the Platonic conception that for an act of knowledge something 
more than the object known and the knowing mind is necessary. 
A colour will remain unperceived even though the eye is there to 
see if there is not a light to illuminate it. This something ‘ whose 
light makes our sight see in the fairest manner, and makes what is 
seen be seen’, 70 has been later identified by St. Bonaventura 
with God. God is the source of all light, and for all knowledge 
illumination from God is necessary. This ‘ theory of divine 
illumination ’, which is a working out of the Psalmist’s saying, 

‘ In Thy Light shall we see light ’, may help us to understand the 
Advaita theory of self-luminosity (svayam prakasatd), on which is 
based the above reply of Vidyaranya. 

Sayana’s view: 

(iii) We now come to the simplest interpretation of apauru - 
seyata given by a Vedantin. Absence of human composition 
constitutes the apauruseyata of a book, and as Brahman and not 
any human being is the cause of the Veda, it is apauruseya. This 
is the view of Sayana. 71 

The popular Advaita Vedanta manual Vedanta Paribhdsa 
neatly summarises the Vedanta position, ignoring all the elaborate 
discussion carried on by the masters. According to it, the Veda 
is not eternal, since it is produced by Brahman; and it is not 
pauruseya, because it ‘ depends on utterance of the same kind ’. 
A sentence is pauruseya, if it is not, to put it simply, a repetition ; 
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but the Veda is not so, because at the beginning of each aeon God 
merely repeats (recomposes) the Veda as it was in the past aeon. 
Between creation and dissolution the Veda remains without 
generation and destruction. 72 

Sankara quotes a Rg-Vedic passage which says that the sacri¬ 
fices qualified themselves to receive the Veda by performing 
sacrifices, and later obtained the Word, which was in possession 
of the sages. 73 According to him sages and gods who excel in 
knowledge and action by virtue of their actions in the past aeon, 
are able to recollect the Veda by God’s grace as it was in the past 
aeon, just as a man waking from sleep is able to recollect and 
continue his previous waking experience. He also quotes with 
approval a smrti text which says that Saunaka and Madhug- 
ghandas were enabled to ‘see’ the Vedic texts. 74 Such passages 
from Sankara would imply that according to him, God makes 
the Vedic propositions flash in the minds of the sages in the 
same linguistic form in which they are now' available. Hence 
the sacredness of the Veda, its verbal inerrancy and the caution 
that change or mispronunciation of even a single letter will break 
one’s head. 7 5 

VI 

The Veda is the only true Scripture 

The Advaita does not accept any composition except the 
Veda as infallible scripture. The various other scriptures can¬ 
cel each other by their mutual contradictions. Works such as 
the smrtis (for example the Manusmrti, the Bhagavad Gita., etc.) 
depend upon the Veda as inference depends upon perception. 76 
All people cannot understand the Veda ; so they have to rely on 
the smrtis in order to understand the purport of the Veda ; but 
in doing so they must rely only on those smrtis which are in 
conformity with the Veda. Smrtis w'hich are clearly in conflict 
with the Veda ought to be rejected, because the authors of smrtis, 
being but men, cannot know anything about supersensuous 
matters. 77 So the smrtis are authoritative only when they are 
in agreement with the Veda. 78 If, however, a passage in the 
smrtis does not contradict anything in the Vedas, we may infer 
that it is based on some Vedic text, even though we ourselves 
may not know that text. 79 
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There are also mutual contradictions among the smrtis 
themselves. The Bhagavad Gita and the Mannsmrti say that 
Atman is the cause of the world ; while Kapila’s Samkhya smrti 
says that matter is the cause of the world. In this case, the 
Vedanta rejects Kapila’s smrti , and accepts what the Gita and 
the Mannsmrti say, because they follow the Veda. 8 0 Sankara says 
that this does not, however, mean that the whole of Kapila’s 
system has to be rejected. Even in the smrtis which are in con¬ 
flict with the Veda, if there are any doctrines which are in con¬ 
formity with the Veda, the Advaita holds they should be accep¬ 
ted. Kapila, for example, says that the self has no attributes, 
and Patanjali lays down certain rules which are to be followed 
by the monks ( parivrajakas ). These are in conformity with 
what the Veda says, and Sankara concedes that they may be 
accepted. 8 1 Other schools of Hindu thought such as Vateesika, 
Pasupata, and Pangaratra also are not entirely in accordance 
with the Vedic revelation, and so, according to Sankara, they also 
ought to be rejected. 

The reason for this, according to the Advaita teachers, is 
that dharma and Brahman cannot be perceived or inferred by 
anyone. 8 2 There are many books that claim to be holy scrip¬ 
tures. The author of any particular book among these cannot 
be singled out and declared to be omniscient, because if the 
Buddha, for example, is omniscient, are not Kapila and Kanada 
omniscient? and if the authors of all the scriptures are omnis¬ 
cient, why is there so much dispute about what is ‘ good ’ and 
‘ bad ’ ? The Vedanta concludes that while there is no proof 
that only one of them is omniscient, all the scriptures could not 
have been composed by omniscient persons, because they cancel 
each other. 8 3 All these books composed by human beings, how¬ 
ever great they may be, are only based on their guesswork 
( utpreksa ), for supersensuous things can never be perceived 
and much less inferred. 

One of the highest authorities on the Advaita Vedanta, 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl, asserts that among the followers of 
other faiths, there cannot be even the desire for salvation or its 
means, for the ‘ salvations ’ which they hold up to their followers 
are untenable. Among other schools and faiths he includes not 
only the atheistic materialists (garvakas), Jainas and Bauddhas, 
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but also Vaisesikas, Naiyayikas, Vaisnavas and Pasupatas 
etc. 8 4 

In a probably later work, he is slightly more liberal towards 
at least the other schools of Hindu thought. There he says 
that the sages such as Kapila, Jaimini etc., are all omniscient and 
that the philosophy really accepted by all of them is the Advaita 
Brahmavada , as set forth in Badarayana’s Sutras , and rightly 
interpreted by Sankara. But, he says, these sages knew full 
well that the majority of men, obsessed as they are by worldly 
goods, cannot understand the supreme truth and so have put 
forward a variety of views and ways of worship, to suit different 
people with different temperaments. The intention of the 
sages in so doing was only to save people from nastikya (denial 
of Vedic authority and the other world); but their real con¬ 
viction lay in Advaita, and their real purpose was to lead men 
towards this. But some people, not knowing this, and imagin¬ 
ing that these sages have even taught things contrary to the 
Veda, have taken these various doctrines as their guide, and are 
treading mistaken paths. 8 5 None of these, however, can lead 
to the supreme goal, liberation, directly; at most, they can do so 
only indirectly. 8 6 Madhusudana holds that unless they converge 
in Advaita, they cannot fulfil themselves. 

Regarding Buddhism and Jainism, his attitude is always 
uncompromising, for in this later book also he declares that the 
scriptures of Buddhists and Jainas are outside the Vedic faith 
( vedabaliya ), and their scriptures are not even indirectly 
conducive to human good. 87 
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Chapter IV 


LANGUAGE AND BRAHMAN 

i 

Significance of the word ‘ Brahman 9 

In view of the importance attained by linguistic philosophy 
at present, the following problem becomes important. It is 
now recognised that there are many levels of language ; each 
level giving its own insight into the ‘ situation \ For example, 
the poet’s language about a rainbow will differ very much from 
a physicist’s language about it, though both deal with the same 
‘ situation \ At the same time all language tries to clarify what 
Quine has called the ‘ irreducible posit ’. Language at other 
levels refers to what is 4 objective ’, i.e. what can be seen, heard, 
touched, tasted and smelt. For instance, while common-sense 
language has direct empirical relevance, scientific language 
has indirect relevance. But what empirical relevance has 
Brahman-language ? How are we to understand the word 
‘ Brahman ’ occurring in the Upanisads ? And why would a 
man desire at all to know Brahman, which he has not come across 
in experience ? 

In the bhasya on the first Brahma Sutra it has been said by 
Sankara that he who desires to know Brahman must undertake 
an inquiry concerning Brahman, following the study of the 
Upanisadic texts. But Brahman is not known in any other 
way, except through the Veda. Why will then anyone desire 
to know Brahman ? If Brahman is known from the Vedanta 
(Upanisadic) sentences, he who studies them will know it 
and then he will have no further desire to know it. On 
the other hand, if anyone has not studied the Vedanta, then 
Brahman remains unknown to him, and nobody can yearn after 
the unknown. 

Study the Words and Facts will evoke Themselves : 

Attempts to answer this question are made in the following 
manner by the Advaitins. It is true that without the 
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Upanisads nobody could know Brahman. Similarly, the 
MImamsa school also would have to accept that nobody knows 
anything about 4 heaven ’ through empirical experience; yet when 
we come across the words 4 heaven ’ or 4 sacrificial post ’ {yupa ) 
in the Veda, we guess their meaning from the context in which 
they occur. In the same way, when we first come across the 
word 4 Brahman ’, we assume it to have some meaning or other, 
as the sentences in which it occurs do not seem to be those of a 
lunatic. Its meaning becomes clearer when we observe the 
syntactical connection of this word with other familiar words in 
the Vedic sentences. Etymology and grammar also come to 
our aid. For instance, an Upanisadic text says, 4 Reality, know¬ 
ledge, and infinity are Brahman . ’ The first Brahma Sutra says, 
4 Then, therefore, the desire to know Brahman \ We cannot 
understand the word Brahman here unless we take it to mean 
that it is a real thing, which is of the nature of consciousness, 
free from all limitations, and which is to be known because it is 
the highest End. Etymologically, Brahman is derived from a 
root which signifies 4 greatness ’ and unsurpassed greatness, 
because no other words or topic limit that sense. So we further 
know that Brahman is free from the limitations of space, time 
and things. 

Through the amplification of this meaning known from ety¬ 
mology, the Advaita says, we begin to know more and more about 
Brahman. We find 4 greatness ’ predicated of persons who excel 
others in genius or power, and are free from the shortcomings 
of others. Brahman, being the greatest thing of all, cannot have 
any defects such as 4 limited substantiality \ 4 inertness \ etc., 
and is the highest End. Thus when we come across the word 
Brahman , with the help of etymology, we can attach some mean¬ 
ing to it, and later can amplify this meaning. 

It may be that a conception so arrived at through etymology 
shows only that the existence of such a thing is possible (sam- 
bhava?iamdtrabuddhi)> and does not establish that there is such a 
thing. But if we once know that the existence of such a thing is 
possible, then we can begin an investigation about it. Inquiry 
or discussion ( vigdra ) is possible about a conceivable thing 
{pratipanna vastu ) only. A self-contradiction, such as 4 the 
barren woman’s son ’, is inconceivable, and no discussion can 
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proceed about it. As the conception of Brahman involves no 
self-contradiction, its possibility is shown. 

To the criticism that an unknown thing could not be discussed, 
since no one would desire to know it, the Vedanta replies that 
Brahman is not an 4 obscure ’ thing ; for the Upanisad says that 
‘ Brahman is this self’ {ay am atma Brahma), and in the form 4 lam’, 
the self is evident to the whole world {sarvalokapratyaksa). As 
Brahman is not entirely unknown {aiyanta aprasiddhi abhavat), 
it can form a topic for discussion. It cannot be said that because 
Brahman is the Self which is universally known, it needs no dis¬ 
cussion. Every one has a notion of 4 I *, but its specific nature 
is not generally known. The materialists say that 4 I ’ refers 
to the body and its functions, there being nothing else. Ihe 
nihilists say that 4 I ’ is a void (nullity), while subjective idealists 
say that it is a stream of momentary cognitive states. To decide 
which of these several views is true and maintained by the 
Veda, inquiry is necessary. So, the Advaitins conclude, though 
the Upanisads tell us about Brahman, inquiry is necessary in 
order to refute contrary views and dispel doubts. 1 

The Advaitins say that he who studies the Veda and knows 
the meanings of words from etymology and grammar, gets an 
idea of eternal Brahman from texts such as 4 The Real alone was 
in the beginning 9 ; 4 That thou art *, etc. But this mere idea 
of Brahman is not sufficient to realise one’s identity with Brah¬ 
man, the blissful. This is not possible from a mere study of 
Vedanta; there must be discussion and enquiry following the 
study. 2 

Every sensible man is dissatisfied with the world and the 
things in it; for the pleasure which they can give is temporal, 
and permanent happiness can be given only by an eternal thing. 
When anyone studies the Vedanta and reads there that Brahman 
is spoken of as the Eternal Blissful Thing, he desires to know more 
about it. And though Brahman is spoken of as the self, dis¬ 
cussion is necessary to know what precisely 4 the self ’ is. So, 
the Advaitins say both the desire to know Brahman {brahma 
jijtiasa) and the inquiry about it are possible. 3 
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II 

Logical oddness of the word ‘ Brahman ’ 

Having located the empirical anchorage of the word Brahman 
in that self-awareness, which everyone has, the Advaita Vedanta 
attempts to tackle another problem. 

The paradox of Brahman-sentences : 

How can the Vedanta sentences have as their object Brahman, 
which is said to be the eternal subject ? The reply of Sankara 

is that the Upanisads do not indicate Brahman as the ‘ this ’_ 

an object—to be known by us. The Vedanta is intended to 
remove the imagined ( kalpita ) difference due to nescience. The 
Upanisads inform us that Brahman is not an object ( avisaya ), 
since it is the inner self (pratyagatma ). Thus the Vedanta 
removes the difference between the knower, the known and 
the knowledge imagined by nescience. 4 

Vacaspati commenting on the above view of Sankara says 
that every sentence cannot indicate the difference between any 
two things as the ‘ this ’. For instance, nobody can point out 
the concrete difference in sweetness between sugarcane, honey 
and jaggery as the ‘ this ’, because that difference is verbally 
inexpressible. If this is the case when objective things are 
concerned, how much more difficult it is to find words which 
can indicate the transmundane inner self ? Still somehow in an 
approximate way there can be predication even here. 5 When 
the Upanisad teaches ‘ You are Brahman ’, Brahman is not an 
object to be known as distinct from the inner self; for Brahman, 
which is in apposition ( samanadhikarana ) with the Inner Self, 
has no cogniser; and when there is no cogniser, there is no cog¬ 
nition and cognised, just as when there is no cook, there would 
be also no objects, cooking, or prepared dishes. 6 

It may be asked: if Brahman is not capable of being known in 
any other way, how is it known that it is meant by the word 
‘ Brahman ’ ? Vacaspati replies that by negating every condition, a 
sentence can indicate Brahman. For example, when we have 
to explain what gold is, we may show an earring, a bracelet etc., 
and inform that gold is that which can be transformed into these 
various shapes, and that which remains even when these shapes 
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are melted down. Gold, so it would be shown, is neither an 
earring nor a bangle, but the substance which assumes these 
shapes. Similarly, Upanisadic sentences teaching that Brahman 
is not ‘ this 5 or ‘ that 9 negate all adjuncts. Words such as 
‘ Brahman ’ (= the great) and ‘ Atman 9 (= the self) etymologically 
indicate Brahman, because it is self-luminous and all-pervasive. 
When all appearances are negated, there must be an ultimate 
substance, and that cannot but be the self, because if the luminous 
self is denied, there can be no world-appearance. 7 

According to Vagaspati, if a man, who knows words, their 
corresponding meanings, and the principles of testimony, studies 
the Upanisads, he knows Brahman as the self, on account of the 
capacity of scriptural testimony to give such knowledge; just as, 
when the eye is in contact with a pot and the mind is attentive, 
the thing in front, i.e. the pot, will be inevitably perceived. A 
pot in front is cognised, because sense-object contact is capable 
of making it known; and Brahman is known through the 
Upanisadic sentences, because they are capable of making it 
known. Vagaspati says that just as a man will not be able to see 
even a pot in front, if his eye is defective or he is absent-minded, 
so one does not know Brahman, even though the Vedanta sentences 
are studied, if the principles of testimony and the meanings of 
words are not known. 8 

Brahman can only be shown , not described : 

The conclusion that Brahman can never be described , but can 
only be shown somehow approximately (aduraviprakarsena ), 9 is 
clearly brought out by Sankara at three places. (Vide infra,) While 
no description is possible of Brahman, the task of the Vedanta is to 
teach about it, and so logically speaking it is an impropriety ; but 
only in this way can the Vedanta emphasize the mystery of Brah¬ 
man, which eludes all objective language ; and yet it can be dealt 
with only in that way if Brahman has to be talked about intelligibly. 
While thus to talk of Brahman is a verbal impropriety, this im¬ 
propriety is mitigated by means of qualifying epithets, which 
attempt to reduce or remove the spatio-temporal elements in 
experience, by either enlarging our conception or narrowing it 
down. Altogether it will be shown that ‘these improprieties 
are not without a purpose: they reveal what is known but 
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hidden—in other words, they wouldn't reveal if they weren’t 
wrong.’ 10 

Brahman shown by the method of Adhydropa and Apavada : 

i. One passage where Sankara discusses the relationship 
between language and Brahman occurs in the Gltdbhdsya . 
Commenting on the Gita text, 11 ‘ Brahman is neither being nor 
non-being ’, he explains that as Brahman is incapable of being 
related to words, it is pointed out in all the Upanisads by the 
negation of particularities ( visesa ) as 4 Not this, Not this ’, and 
4 neither gross nor subtle ’. Brahman cannot be described by the 
word 4 is ’, nor by the words 4 is not’; for, as it is supersensual 
it is not the object of knowledge in the form 4 is ’ or 4 is not ’ 
( ybhaya buddlii anugata pratyaya avisayatvdt). He says that 
only things such as a pot, which can be apprehended by the senses, 
are capable of becoming the object of knowledge in the form 4 is ’ 
or ‘ is not Brahman, which is supersensual, can be appre¬ 
hended only by means of testimony. 

Sankara says that it is not contradictory to say that there is 
Brahman, which cannot be called being or non-being ; because (i) 
srti texts assert that there is a thing which falls neither in the 
class of known things, nor in the class of unknown things; 12 
and (ii) by reasoning we can maintain that Brahman cannot be 
dealt with by words such as being, non-being etc. 

According to Sankara it is possible to prove that Brahman 
cannot be described by words such as being or non-being, because 
all words, which are spoken, throw some light on a thing referred 
to, by enabling the hearer to cognise it by means of the 
apprehension of the relationship between themselves and their 
referents. It is possible to relate w’ords to their referents either 
through species, action, quality, or connection. For example, 
a cow or an horse is signified by those words by means of the 
species 4 cow ’ or * horse ’ ; the words 4 reads ’, 4 cooks ’ by means 
of action ; the words 4 white ’ or 4 black ’ by means of quality ; 
and the words 4 possessor of money ’, 4 possessor of cows ’ by 
means of connection. 

Sankara says that as Brahman has no species, words like 
4 being ’ cannot signify it; i.e. as in the case of a pot, it cannot 
be said of Brahman, 4 It is ’. Since Brahman has no qualities, 
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and is actionless, it cannot be qualified or spoken of as doing some¬ 
thing. It is also unconnected with anything, because it is the 
sole reality without a second. Since it is never the object but 
is always the Self, it is but proper that no words can signify 
it; and the Upanisads also confirm this. 13 

Sankara adds that as it has been said that Brahman cannot 
be described as ‘ being ’, some people may mistakenly conclude 
that ‘ it is not ’, and that to rebut this view, the Gita establishes 
the ‘existence’ ( astitvam ) of Brahman by attributing to it all the 
organs of a living being. So the text says, ‘ Brahman has hands, 
legs, eyes, heads, faces, and ears on all sides; encompassing 
all, it stands. ’ 14 He says that to enable us to comprehend (adlii- 
gamci) Brahman’s existence, the false form (mithya rupd ) due to 
adjuncts is attributed to Brahman as a property, merely for the 
sake of supposition. In fact all difference due to adjuncts is false ; 
but through false attribution ( adhyaropa ) and negation of it 
( apavdda ), the ‘ extension-less ’ (nisprapan(d) Brahman is 
elucidated. As all bodily organs everywhere are able to discharge 
their functions by the existence of the power of Brahman, they are 
all signs whereby we can know its existence ; and so it is only by 
way of speech (upafdra) that they arc attributed to Brahman. 
Sankara adds that lest anyone might go away with the impression 
that Brahman is endowed with many feet, hands and senses, the 
Gita immediately and expressly negates what has been falsely 
attributed. 1 5 

The above position of Sankara can be briefly summarised in 
the following way : Once Brahman is posited as the supreme self, 
the problem of its description arises, and then from the Upanisads 
and our own reasoning we learn that all human concepts, derived 
from man’s experience of objective things in space and time, are 
inadequate to describe Brahman. But as long as one inquires 
about Brahman, words have to be used about it; but in order 
that the limitations of human concepts may be brought out, and the 
nature of Brahman revealed somehow through this odd and logic¬ 
ally inappropriate language, an adhyaropa, i.e. a false attribution, is 
first made of Brahman, and then an apavdda or negation of this is 
made. For instance, if Brahman is first described as ‘ it is many¬ 
footed and many-handed ’, 1 6 immediately this is rejected, and if it 
is described as ‘it moves’ 17 in the very next sentence this is 
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denied. Sankara says that sentences such as ‘ though having no 
hands and feet, it moves and grasps, and though it has no eyes and 
ears, it sees and hears’, 18 are to be understood in the way in 
which sentences such as, ‘ the blind man obtained a diamond ’ 1 9 
are to be understood. As Bhartrhari, who belongs to the Sabdad- 
vaita school, said, in teaching children also, this method of 
adhydropa and apavdda is adopted, for by various devices children 
are coaxed (upaldlana) to grasp the truth by being led through 
a false path. 20 The conclusion is that words used for describing 
Brahman are not to be understood univocally, according to the 
usual material mode of talking, for they at best attempt to describe 
a mystery which exceeds them, and we use them because ‘ one 
cannot keep silent \ 2 1 

Brahman shown by the method of Laksand : 

2. Another place where Sankara has discussed in detail the 
relationship between Brahman and language is to be found in his 
Taittirlya Upanisad Bhasya. Commenting on the famous 
definition ‘Brahman is reality, knowledge and infinity’, 22 
Sankara initiates a thorough discussion, which can be summarised 
in the following way: 

He says that ‘reality’ etc., are words which are meant to be 
adjectives of Brahman, which is to be defined. All the three 
words, in this discussion, are in apposition. Brahman, which 
is qualified by ‘ reality ’ etc., is ascertained to be distinct from 
other things, just as the ‘ Nila ’ is distinguished, when it is defined 
as a big, fragrant lotus. 

Sankara says that a thing is distinctively differentiated, when 
other adjectives are negated; just as by saying the blue lotus, a lotus 
is distinguished from lotuses of other colours. When many 
things belong to one class, and are capable of being qualified 
by many adjectives, then adjectives are useful. For instance, in 
the class ‘ lotus ’ there are many individuals, which are red, white, 
blue, etc.; so when we predicate a quality blue of a particular 
individual of this class this adjective serves to distinguish it 
from others of different colours, or, in other words, this adjective 
negates the application of other adjectives. But there is no use 
of applying adjectives to an unique thing, because there is no 
possibility of its being related to other adjectives at all. So, 
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according to Sankara, in such a case the adjectives are principally 
meant for definition ( laksand ), and are not principally meant as 
adjectives. He says that while adjectives differentiate (separate = 
nivartaka) a thing from other things of its class only, laksand 
differentiates it from all things. Sankara gives ‘Ether (akdsa) 
is that which gives scope for extension (avakdsa pradata) * as an 
example of laksand. 

According to Sankara, in the above Upanisadic definition, 
the terms ‘ reality * etc., are meant for the sake of another 
( parartha ), and are not mutually related. So each of them is 
related to the word ‘ Brahman * independently of the others ; i.e. 
‘Reality is Brahman*, ‘knowledge is Brahman*, and ‘Infinity 
is Brahman *. 

According to Sankara, ‘ reality* is that which does not deviate 
from its ascertained nature, while unreality is change (vikdra). 
As the Upanisads have explained, Being without change is 
reality. 23 But Being may be conceived as ‘ matter *; so to negate 
materiality, after defining Brahman as ‘ reality *, immediately it 
is said that ‘ Knowledge is Brahman ’. As the word ‘ knowledge ’ 
is used as an adjective along with the words ‘ reality * and 
‘ infinity *, it is not used in the sense of ‘ producer of knowledge* 
( jnanakartd = knower), for what undergoes changes in the form 
of a ‘ knower * cannot be real. Moreover, ‘ knower ’ implies the 
distinctions of known, knowledge and knower, which would 
contradict the adjective ‘ infinity ’ and other Upanisadic texts 
like ‘That is Bhuma (the vast, i.e. Brahman), where no other is 
known*. 2 4 Sankara says that it is unjustifiable to say that though 
there is nothing else to be known by Brahman, it can know itself, 
and as such it can be called a ‘ knower *; because if Brahman be¬ 
comes the known, there remains no ‘ knower ’, as there is no internal 
difference in Brahman. The one Brahman cannot be both 
knower and known, because it has no parts or members. Further, 
if Atman (the self) is also put under the category of known things, 
such as pots, there is no meaning in scriptural teaching about it, 
for all objective things can be perceived in some way or other at 
sometime or other. Brahman, which is pure being (, sanmdtra ), 
can never be known. To conclude, in the definition ‘ Knowledge 
is Brahman ’, the word ‘ knowledge * negates activity etc., and 
materiality. To remove the supposition that as knowledge is 
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limited in the world, Brahman, which is knowledge, is also limited, 
it is immediately added that Brahman is infinity. 

Sankara here raises a possible criticism and answers it. 
Adjectives applied to Brahman will be meaningful, only if it is 
an established or well-known ( prasiddha ) thing; and since it is 
not such a thing, any number of adjectives applied to that word 
are meaningless, just as the adjectives ‘ sky-flower-crowned and 
hare’s horn-armed ’ are when applied to a ‘ barren woman’s son ’. 
Sankara’s reply is that though the words ‘ reality ’ etc., are ad¬ 
jectives, they are principally meant for definition. A definition 
would be meaningless if there is no significant definiendum 
(laksya) ; and the word ‘ Brahman ’ (which is here the 
definiendum) has got its own etymological meaning (svarthena 
arthavan). The words ‘ reality ’ etc., serve to define this meaning¬ 
ful word ‘ Brahman ’, and distinguish it from other things. While 
the words * reality ’ and ‘ knowledge ’ are adjectives in their own 
senses, the word ‘ infinity ’ is an adjective by virtue of negating 
finitude. 

Impropriety of Brahman-Language : 

Now, Sankara brings up an important point. It has been 
said above that Brahman cannot be a ‘knower’. Can it be 
* knowledge ’ at least ? As in the case of empirical knowledge, 
which is the only knowledge we know, the ‘ knowledge ’ called 
Brahman does not arise from sensation; it is eternal and not 
different from Brahman’s own nature (existence, satta). So, 
Sankara says, Brahman cannot be properly signified by the 
word * knowledge ’ (na jnana sabda vacyamapi tad Brahma) ; 
for ‘knowledge’ is a word which denotes the attributes or modifi¬ 
cations of reason ( buddhi), which are only a semblance (abhasa) 
of Brahman. The word ‘ knowledge ’ cannot signify Brahman 
directly, but can only imply it ( laksyate , na tu U(pyate). 2 5 No 
words can be applicable to Brahman, which has no species, genus, 
etc. Sankara says that even the word ‘ reality ’ cannot signify 
Brahman directly, but only imply it; for Brahman is devoid of all 
adjectives, and the word * reality ’ signifies being in general. 

According to Sankara, words such as ‘ reality ’ serve to define 
and delimit each other by being applied contiguously, i.e. one 
after the other immediately ; and by means of their explicit sense 
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serve to become the nivartakas of Brahman, i.e. they distinguish 
it from all things. They also imply Brahman through their usual 
meaning. Sankara concludes his discussion by asserting that 
Brahman is unspeakable ( avacya ) and incapable of being the 
meaning of a sentence, because it is implied to be the substratum 
of the negation of all duality, while sentences indicate only rela¬ 
tions. To justify his conclusion, he quotes the Upanisadic texts 
‘ From where words return along with mind’, 26 and ‘It is in¬ 
definable ( anirukta)\ 27 

Brahman shown by Netivada : 

3. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad Bhasya Sankara states 
his view in the clearest manner. Commenting on the text 4 It 
should be meditated upon as the self’ (Atmeti evamupasita ), 28 
he discusses the significance of the word 4 as \ He says that the 
use of the word * as ’ shows that Atman can never be properly 
denoted by any words including the word 4 Atman \ If 4 as ’ had 
been omitted here, it would have implied that the term and the 
concept ‘Atman’ were adequate with reference to Atman, a 
view 4 repugnant ’ to the Veda. That which could be the 
referent of a word can never be Atman, for 4 the objective ’ 
alone can be thought of as signified by words, whereas the 
Upanisads tell us that Atman cannot be 4 known ’ and 4 spoken 
of \ (‘ Nanyadato'sti vijnatr 4 yato vagonivartante ’.) Elsewhere 
in the same bhasya , commenting on the text: 4 Now therefore 
the adesa of Brahman 44 Not this, Not this”. Truly there is no 
other or a better adesa of Brahman than this’; 29 Sankara says 
that since words can never describe Brahman, which lacks 
genus, qualities etc., definitions like 4 Brahman is knowledge and 
bliss ’, as well as terms like 4 Brahman ’ and 4 Atman ’ are all 
inappropriate. It is possible to apply them to Atman only when 
name, form and activity are superimposed on it. According to 
him description of the true nature of Brahman is an impossi¬ 
bility. The only appropriate way of indicating Brahman, or 
making a definite statement {adesa) about it is to say: 4 Not 
this, Not this. ’ This adesa serves to eliminate all specifications 
and all differences due to limiting adjuncts. According to Sankara 
when everything else is negated and when the desire to know 
other things is quelled, a man realises himself to be Brahman. 
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and infinity ’ are meaningful and refer to one indivisible thing, 
because they are definitions like the sentence ‘ the most shining 
(thing) is the moon’. At night, any one who does not know the 
denotation of the word ‘ moon ’ may ask another, pointing to 
the sky, ‘ which among these shining objects is called the moon ? ’ 
The other man, desiring only to state the word’s denotation may 
reply, * The most shining one is the moon ’. These two words— 
‘ shining ’ and ‘ most ’—explicitly mean ‘ shining ’ and ‘ super- 
lativity ’ * ; but in the present case they secondarily imply an 
individual thing—the moon. The general explicit meaning of 
both these words is excluded, and an individual shining object 
to which these terms are secondarily applicable is shown to be 
the present explicit meaning of the word ‘ moon ’. Thus for 
all the three words—‘ most ’, ‘ shining ’ and ‘ moon ’—there is 
an identical sense. Both the words ‘ shining ’ and ‘ most ’ are 
necessary ; the former to exclude things such as the clouds, and 
the latter to exclude the stars, which shine, but not so brightly. 
Vidyaranya says that in sentences such as: ‘ Reality, knowledge 
and infinity are Brahman ’, the words ‘ reality ’, etc., have their 
own different general meanings, but as used here all of them 
have one impartite sense. 30 

Suresvara’s Explanation: 

SureSvara has attempted to explain Sankara’s view with an 
example, and also answers the question “Why was the word 
‘Atman’ selected to signify Atman ? ”. Echoing Sankara, he 
says that there is no word at all which can directly refer to Atman, 
for it has no attributes, action and relations. 31 With the aid of 
some false ( mithya ) thing superimposed on it, it is somehow 
signified, 32 and that too indirectly; just as in the sentence ‘ The 
beds are crying ’, the word ‘ beds ’ refers only indirectly to per¬ 
sons on them, but it is they that are meant, though they cannot 
be directly denoted by this word. The words ‘I’, ‘Thou’ and 
‘ That ’ (in ‘ That Thou art ’) are used to refer to Atman, not 
because they are capable of signifying it, but because there are 
no better words. These words directly signify the ahamkara 

* The Advaita theory that words refer not to individuals directly, but to 
universals should be remembered in this context. 
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serve to become the nivartakas of Brahman, i.e. they distinguish 
it from all things. They also imply Brahman through their usual 
meaning. Sankara concludes his discussion by asserting that 
Brahman is unspeakable ( avacya ) and incapable of being the 
meaning of a sentence, because it is implied to be the substratum 
of the negation of all duality, while sentences indicate only rela¬ 
tions. To justify his conclusion, he quotes the Upanisadic texts 
‘ From where words return along with mind’, 26 and ‘It is in¬ 
definable ( anirukta )\ 27 

Brahman shown by Netivada : 

3. In the Brliadaranyaka Upanisad Bhdsya Sankara states 
his view in the clearest manner. Commenting on the text ‘ It 
should be meditated upon as the self' ( Atmeti evamupasita), 28 
he discusses the significance of the word ‘ as ’. He says that the 
use of the word ‘ as * shows that Atman can never be properly 
denoted by any words including the word ‘ Atman ’. If ‘ as ’ had 
been omitted here, it would have implied that the term and the 
concept ‘Atman’ were adequate with reference to Atman, a 
view ‘ repugnant ’ to the Veda. That which could be the 
referent of a word can never be Atman, for ‘ the objective ’ 
alone can be thought of as signified by words, whereas the 
Upanisads tell us that Atman cannot be ‘ known ’ and ‘ spoken 
of ’. (‘ Nanyadato'sti vipiatr ‘ yato vaQoniv art ante ’.) Elsewhere 
in the same bhdsya , commenting on the text: ‘Now therefore 
the adesa of Brahman “Not this, Not this”. Truly there is no 
other or a better adesa of Brahman than this’; 29 Sankara says 
that since words can never describe Brahman, which lacks 
genus, qualities etc., definitions like ‘ Brahman is knowledge and 
bliss ’, as well as terms like ‘ Brahman ’ and ‘ Atman ’ are all 
inappropriate. It is possible to apply them to Atman only when 
name, form and activity are superimposed on it. According to 
him description of the true nature of Brahman is an impossi¬ 
bility. The only appropriate way of indicating Brahman, or 
making a definite statement {adesa) about it is to say: ‘Not 
this, Not this. ’ This adesa serves to eliminate all specifications 
and all differences due to limiting adjuncts. According to Sankara 
when everything else is negated and when the desire to know 
other things is quelled, a man realises himself to be Brahman. 
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Summary of Sankara’s view : 

Sankara’s position may be briefly summarised thus: Brahman 
is so unique that no words at all are appropriate for denoting it; 
but since somehow it must be talked of, terms drawn from 
the commonsense and philosophical levels of language have to be 
used. ‘ Being ’ and ‘ knowledge ’ are terms drawn from language 
at the philosophical level, while terms such as ‘cause’ and ‘source’ 
are drawn from the scientific level. But as any one of these terms 
by itself is misleading and does not give a complete idea, they are 
used conjunctively, such that one term serves as an adjective of 
another, or, in other words, qualifies the other. They either 
elevate our conception of Brahman or remove from our conception 
all finiteness and limitation; e.g., ‘infinite’ is used in conjunc¬ 
tion with ‘knowledge’, and ‘knowledge’ in conjunction with 
‘ reality,’ and ‘pure’ in conjunction with ‘being’. The phrase 
‘ eternal infinite knowledge ’ is a logical impropriety, and by 
this very impropriety it serves to show the logical uniqueness of 
Brahman ; by its striking oddness the phrase preserves as well 
as reveals to some extent the great mystery of Brahman, it 
preserves the mystery, because we have no idea as to what ‘ eternal 
knowledge ’ is, though we know what ‘ knowledge ’ is; and it 
reveals, because the uniqueness of Brahman from all ‘objects ’ 
and all empirical ‘ subjects ’ is effectively shown. So it is a 
nivartaka and fulfilment of this function’ i.e. to distinguish a thing 
from all other things ’ is the aim of a definition. It is, however, 
Sankara’s opinion that the best way of speaking about Brahman 
is the Netivdda (via Negativa ), for the logic of Netivada does not 
involve any super-imposition. 

Vidyaranya’s Treatment of the problem: 

More light on this problem is thrown by what Vidyaranya 
has said about it. He introduces the problem in this way. Many 
of the other schools of Hindu philosophy maintain that all sentences 
are relational ( samsargapratipadakali ). For example, the sentence 
‘ bring the cow ’ relates to an act and an agent; the sentence 
‘ sacrifice with ghee ’ is based on the expectancy of some un¬ 
seen result (heaven); and the sentence ‘ the lotus is blue ’ posits 
the difference and the non-difference of a quality and what 
possesses it. Even in the case of sentences, which have for their 
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content a single thing, gender and number are unavoidable. 
Then how can be there any sentence about Brahman, which has 
no attributes, action and relations ? 

Logic of Brahman-sentences : 

Vidyaranya, while accepting that sentences are relational, 
maintains that Upanisadic sentences are able to posit the one 
indivisible substance either directly, or by implication, or through 
positing of adjuncts. Some examples will illustrate this. There 
is a text which says 4 Brahman is pure cognition and bliss ’ 
(vijndnam anandam brahma ). Now cognition and bliss are mental 
modes, but we cannot understand Brahman to be a mental mode, 
because another sentence maintains its eternity. Since phases 
of the mind cannot be eternal, we must here understand Brahman 
to be of the essence of consciousness, and 4 desirable for the 
text, 4 Brahman is bliss * implies that Brahman is 4 desirable \ 
Thus to some extent directly, and also by implication, these 
sentences indicate Brahman. Words like 4 one 4 real ’, 
4 infinite ’, when applied to Brahman, imply the negation of 
internal variety, illusoriness and finitude. Brahman, together 
with the adjunct of the phenomenal world, which is not descri- 
bable either as real or unreal, may be spoken of as 4 omniscient ’ 
and 4 omnipotent \ The words 4 reality ’, 4 knowledge and 
4 infinity ’ have, no doubt, different meanings ; but they refer to 
one indivisible thing, because their purport is unity. Each of 
them respectively negates unreality, materiality and multiplicity: 
The negation of multiplicity does not raise any problem, because 
multiplicity, which is not describable either as real or unreal, 
cannot affect the absolute reality of non-duality. 

Vidyaranya poses another question. Why should not the 
text 4 Brahman is consciousness and infinity 9 be taken to mean 
that Brahman has these qualities ? He replies that it cannot 
mean that, because in Brahman there is no distinction of sub¬ 
stance and attribute, nor has Brahman any internal variety. 

Brahman-sentences Non-Relational: 

Now Vidyaranya takes up the other problem already men¬ 
tioned, namely, how are Brahman-sentences non-relational ? 
He says that sentences such as 4 Brahman is reality, knowledge 
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and infinity ’ are meaningful and refer to one indivisible thing, 
because they are definitions like the sentence ‘ the most shining 
(thing) is the moon’. At night, any one who does not know the 
denotation of the word ‘ moon ’ may ask another, pointing to 
the sky, ‘ which among these shining objects is called the moon ? ’ 
The other man, desiring only to state the word’s denotation may 
reply, ‘ The most shining one is the moon These two words— 

* shining ’ and * most ’—explicitly mean ‘ shining ’ and ‘ super- 
lativity ’ * ; but in the present case they secondarily imply an 
individual thing—the moon. The general explicit meaning of 
both these words is excluded, and an individual shining object 
to which these terms are secondarily applicable is shown to be 
the present explicit meaning of the word ‘ moon ’. Thus for 
all the three words—‘ most ’, ‘ shining ’ and ‘ moon ’—there is 
an identical sense. Both the words ‘ shining ’ and ‘ most ’ are 
necessary; the former to exclude things such as the clouds, and 
the latter to exclude the stars, which shine, but not so brightly. 
Vidyaranya says that in sentences such as: ‘ Reality, knowledge 
and infinity are Brahman ’, the words * reality ’, etc., have their 
own different general meanings, but as used here all of them 
have one impartite sense. 30 

Suresvara’s Explanation: 

SureSvara has attempted to explain Sankara’s view with an 
example, and also answers the question “Why was the word 
‘Atman’ selected to signify Atman}”. Echoing Sankara, he 
says that there is no word at all which can directly refer to Atman, 
for it has no attributes, action and relations. 31 With the aid of 
some false ( mithya) thing superimposed on it, it is somehow 
signified, 32 and that too indirectly; just as in the sentence ‘ The 
beds are crying ’, the word ‘ beds ’ refers only indirectly to per¬ 
sons on them, but it is they that are meant, though they cannot 
be directly denoted by this word. The words ‘ I ’, Thou ’ and 

* That ’ (in ‘ That Thou art ’) are used to refer to Atman, not 
because they are capable of signifying it, but because there are 
no better words. These words directly signify the ahamkara 

♦The Advaita theory that words refer not to individuals directly, but to 
universals should be remembered in this context. 
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(the sense of‘1 ’-ness or ‘ I ’-awareness, which is not really ‘ I ’; 
for ‘ I ’, the eternal subject, can never become the object of an 
awareness); but since ahamkara is very much contiguous to Atman, 
and is confused with Atman, words denoting it inadequately 
imply Atman; just as when we say ‘ the red-hot iron-piece burns ’, 
it is not exactly the iron-piece that is capable of burning, but the 
fire that is in association with it. Further, compared to the 
body and senses, ahamkara is internal and is closely associated 
with Atman, and is presupposed by all things. So, Suresvara 
says, for want of better words, the words ‘I’ and ‘Thou’, whose 
chief sense is ahamkara , are used for implying Atman. 33 

Words cannot refer to Brahman : they imply it: 

Suresvara asks, how can a word which has no relation to a 
thing become a sign of it ? He replies that though the words 
used to signify Atman have no relation to it, they can signify 
it, as no knowledge of the relation between the sign and the signi¬ 
fied is necessary for grasping the implied meaning of a word 
(laksyartha ). In the sentence ‘ the hamlet is on the Ganges ’, 
what is meant to be conveyed is that there is a hamlet on the 
bank of the Ganges ; and this is conveyed by implication, though 
the word ‘ Ganges ’ does not directly signify (and so it is not 
related to) the bank, but the river. Suresvara gives another 
example. When called by his name a sleeping person wakes up 
immediately. When a man is asleep, he cannot be in connection 
with the body and senses ; so in sleep there is no possibility of 
his hearing and grasping the meaning of a sentence such as 
‘ Devadatta, wake up ’. If he were able to hear and understand 
it, he could not be sleeping ; yet somehow he has heard and has 
awakened. Just like that, Suresvara argues, though there is no 
connection of Atman with the express sense of ‘ I ’ or ‘ Thou ’, 
and though there is no knowledge of any such connection, 
Atman is understood as the meaning of ‘ I ’, and that is done 
by implication. 34 
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Chapter V 


AUTHORITY AND MEANING OF VEDANTA VAKYAS 

I 

Independent Authority of Vedanta Vakyas 

It has already been said that according to the Advaita Vedanta, 
the Veda can be divided into mantras and brdhmanas , and that the 
latter can be subdivided into vidhi, arthavada and veddnta vakya. 1 

Classification of Veda: 

Artliavadas are of three kinds : gunavada , anuvada , bhutdrtha- 
vada. A gunavada is a sentence that contradicts what is 
known from other pramdnas, e.g., ‘ the sacrificial post is the sun \ 
An anuvada states something already known through other 
pramdnas , e.g., ‘ Fire is the antidote for cold.’ A bhutartha- 
vada states something, which is neither contradicted nor con¬ 
firmed by other pramdnas, e.g., ‘Indra raised his weapon against 
Vrtra \ 

According to Sankara the Veda cannot distort truth, 2 nor 
can one pramdina be contradicted by another. 3 As the authority 
of sastra lies in showing what is unperceivable, and as it has no 
claims to authority when it teaches about things known through 
perception, 4 a gunavada cannot be understood literally. It 
has to be interpreted as praising by implication a certain thing 
or course of action. Just as two pramdnas , perception and in¬ 
ference, may independently give us the same knowledge, even 
so some scriptural passages may convey information, which it is 
possible to get through other pramdnas. Such passages can 
no doubt independently give rise to knowledge; but as only 
well-informed men begin to study the scriptures, the knowledge 
conveyed through these passages may with reference to them be 
a mere ‘ tautology anuvada . s 

There are Meaningful Existential Propositions in the Veda: 

But there are certain other artliavadas which are not opposed 
to other pramdnas ; nor is the knowledge given by them obtained 
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through other pramanas. According to the Mimamsa school, 
only vidhis or injunctions are directly authoritative, for they 
teach us what to do and what not to do. Sentences which merely 
state something are of no use, for nobody gains thereby anything ; 
so the Mimamsa school says that all arthavadas are authoritative 
only in so far as they form a unitary passage with command- 
sentences. For example, the arthavada 1 Vayu is a swift deity ’ 
forms a unitary passage with the injunction, 4 One who wants 
prosperity should touch a goat relating to Vayu ’, 6 because taken 
independently the arthavada has no use, while taken as a cor¬ 
roborative statement of the injunction, it praises the god Vayu 
and suggests that a rite in connection with that god is highly 
praiseworthy. For the Mimamsa school arthavadas , even when 
they are not contradicted by other pramanas , are not authori¬ 
tative in themselves as their sense is not complete in themselves, 
but lies in serving as auxiliaries to injunctions. 7 

The Advaita school does not accept this view of the Mimamsa. 
Sankara first gives a possible criticism of the Mimamsa view and 
shows his disagreement with it. The Mimamsa has declared 
arthavadas to be meaningless in themselves, because their pur¬ 
pose lies elsewhere. A critic can say that it may be so ; but 
words cannot fail to reveal their meanings, for whatsoever pur¬ 
pose they may have been used. A man might be going some¬ 
where on an errand, yet he cannot fail to see the leaves and grass 
on the way, similarly an arthavada may be for the sake of cor¬ 
roborating an injunction, but it does not fail to convey some mean¬ 
ing by itself, and so cannot be meaningless. 

Sankara and Vagaspati reject this view, because they think 
that while the pramana of perception can apprehend anything 
whatsoever that becomes its object, testimony has to be sub¬ 
ordinated to purport ( tatparya ). 8 A sentence can be authori¬ 
tative only with reference to its purport, not according to the 
literal meaning of the words in themselves. 

Here another possible view is that when an arthavada forms 
an unitary passage with an injunction, and has its meaning in 
praising the act enjoined by the injunction, it cannot have a 
separate meaning referring to some fact. As the main sentence 
in a context is that which finally lays down what is sought to be 
said, an intermediary sentence cannot convey a different sense. 
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For example, the sentence ‘do not drink wine’, through the four 
words as a whole, conveys a unitary meaning; but the last two 
words in it cannot be taken independently to enjoin wine drink¬ 
ing. The fact that the last two words taken independently 
convey some sense cannot justify their being so taken. Similarly, 
according to this view, a subordinate sentence cannot have any 
meaning independent of the meaning expressed by the main 
sentence; and arthavddas are subordinate sentences. 

This view is also not acceptable to the Advaita Vedanta. 
It is true that words are not used for conveying their own mean¬ 
ings individually, but to convey the meaning of a sentence as 
a whole; and this cannot be done if words lose their own mean¬ 
ings. So words convey their meanings individually and through 
that the meaning of a sentence as a whole. If words were merely 
to convey their individual meanings, a sentence would be use¬ 
less; on the other hand, if words have no individual meanings 
of their own, a sentence made up of them cannot have any mean¬ 
ing. Vagaspati quotes an example to illustrate this. Just as 
fuel is for the purpose of producing fire, which will cook food, 
so words are intended to produce cognition of their own mean¬ 
ings and through them cognition of the meaning of the sen¬ 
tence as a whole. So, according to Sankara, while conveying 
purport, words cannot but indicate their own meanings. In 
the sentence given as an example above, i.e., ‘ Do not drink 
wine ’, as the syntax lies in taking the connection of the four 
words as a whole, it cannot be split up into two sentences. 

Now, any sentence by giving its own established meaning 
fulfils its function of conveying some particular knowledge 
about some existent thing (bhutartha) ; and then for some reason 
a question may be raised about it: what for is this knowledge 
given ( kaimarthya ) ? In answer to that question, it may be 
found that this sentence is meant for lauding or condemning a 
course of action enjoined in another sentence ; but nevertheless 
it cannot fail to have its own meaning. For instance, the word 
* Vayu ’ in the sentence 4 Vayu is a swift god ’ cannot be syntac¬ 
tically related to the words * should touch ’ in the other sentence, 
4 One who wants prosperity should touch a goat relating to 
Vayu \ So when a word, which is a complete verb (paripurna 
kriya), i.e. a verb which is not of the sort of ‘ having done \ 4 having 
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beat but of the sort of ‘ did ‘ is doing ’, or ‘ will do’, along with 
its karakas (i.e. subject, object, reason for it, etc.) constitutes a 
sentence and is giving a meaning of its own, this fact cannot 
be denied. To take once more the same example, the sentence 
‘ Vayu is a swift god ’ gives us knowledge regarding the nature 
of a particular god. But, since study of the Veda has been 
enjoined in the text: ‘ one’s Veda should be studied ’ ( svadhyayo 
adhyetavyah), for the sake of obtaining the End of man ( puru- 
sartha), the question arises : In what way is the information 
that Vayu is a swift god useful to us for obtaining our End ? 
In answer to this we are told that it is meant to praise the god Vayu, 
a rite in connection with whom brings prosperity and has been 
enjoined. 

Vagaspati asserts that arthavadas, which do not contradict 
another pramana and which do not give the knowledge obtained 
by other pramdnas, are statements of facts ( bhiitarthavdda ), 
though they may imply praise of some injunction or other; and 
they are able to imply this, because they do not forego their own 
meaning, just as in the sentence ‘The hamlet is on the Ganges’, 
the word ‘ Ganges ’ implies the bank of the Ganges and not the 
sea-shore, for a word or sentence cannot imply anything, if they 
abandon their own meaning. According to the Vedanta, bhutartha- 
vadas give valid knowledge and are independently authori¬ 
tative. For example, from the bhutarthavada sentences ‘ Indra 
became a wolf and killed Medhatithi, the son of Kanva ’, we 
learn that gods such as Indra are embodied persons, who are 
able to assume whatever form they like by virtue of their won¬ 
drous powers.® 

Vedanta Vakyas are existential and purposeful: 

The Advaita Vedanta view is that the validity of a pramana 
consists in its being uncontradicted and in its ability to pro¬ 
duce knowledge, not produced by other pramdnas. 10 Anuvddas 
and gim.avd.das are therefore not pramdnas, but bhutarthavadas 
are. So are mantras according to Sankara. 11 Now the status 
of the Vedanta sentences (i.e. sentences about Brahman in the 
Upanisads) is a point of dispute between Sankara’s school and 
the Mimamsa. The Mlmamsa says that they are arthavadas 
subsidiary to injunctions, because in themselves they are mean- 
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ingless as they teach nothing regarding dharma; and sentences 
which do not inculcate dharma have no use in obtaining the End. 
Sankara replies that the Vedanta sentences are purposeful, 
because from them is to be realised the identity of Brahman 
and the jiva, which, by destroying all hindrances ( klesa) f results 
in the attainment of the supreme End. As the Vedanta sen¬ 
tences are clearly seen to be referring to the nature of Brahman, 
it is not proper to interpret them to mean something else, for 
that would be to reject the direct meaning and assume what is 
not stated. They cannot be subsidiaries to any ritualistic action 
0 kriyavidhi ), because Upanisadic texts such as “ Then by what 
and whom could one see?” 12 maintain that once the meaning of 
the Vedanta sentences is realised, there is nothing else to be done, 
as all duality is at an end. Brahman-sentences are not for the 
sake of inculcating meditation ( upasand ) of Brahman, because 
when the non-dual nature of Brahman is known, the ‘ know¬ 
ledge * of duality is quashed ; and one who has realised his 
identity with Brahman cannot meditate on Brahman. Though 
Brahman is a real thing ( parinisthita vastu ), Sankara says that 
since it cannot be the object of perception or inference, Vedanta 
sentences give knowledge which is unobtainable otherwise; 
so they are independently authoritative. 13 

Sankara formulates a possible criticism of this view thus : 
There are Upanisadic texts such as ‘ Verily the self should be 
seen ’,* 4 and ‘ The self should be sought after and desired to be 
known ’ ; 1 5 which command us to know the self. Naturally 
these command-sentences (vidhivakyas) give rise to the question 
* what is this self ’ ? and the entire Vedanta portion of the Veda 
provides an answer to that question. After knowing the nature 
of Atman, one should meditate on it in accordance with injunc¬ 
tions such as 4 Meditate as the self alone’. 16 It cannot be said 
that like the sentence ‘ this is a rope, not a snake ’, which removes 
the snake-illusion and the fear caused by it as soon as it is heard, 
the Vedanta sentences remove the world-illusion as soon as they 
are heard, because even after hearing the Vedanta sentences, 
men are found to be having happiness and unhappiness, which 
are attributes of a transmigrating soul and not of Brahman. 

To this criticism Sankara gives the following reply. Dharma 
and adharma are respectively the causes of man’s happiness 
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and unhappiness; and dharma is that which is commanded to 
be done by the Veda, while adharma is that which is prohibited 
by the Veda. The Veda tells us that as long as man is 
embodied, he cannot be free from happiness and unhappiness, 
caused by dharma and adharma. On the contrary, the Veda 
itself informs us that in the unembodied state called ‘ liberation ' 
( moksa ), there is no happiness or unhappiness; 17 from which 
it follows that moksa is not the product of dharma and adharma, 
for only happy or unhappy states are produced by them. 
‘ Unembodiedness ' ( asarlratva ) itself is not the effect of dharma , 
for the Veda says it is natural; e.g. the texts : ‘ He is without 
breath and mind’. 18 Moksa is eternal, immutably real and 
all-pervading, and, as the Upanisad says, ‘it is other than 
dharma and adharma, other than what is done and not done \ 1 9 
If moksa is now to be achieved by virtue of accomplishing one's 
duty (kartavya) > it could not have been already existent; but 
all who uphold the doctrine of moksa acknowledge it to be 
eternal. So, Sankara concludes, moksa cannot be the result 
of following an injunction; and this, he says, is supported by 
texts such as, ‘He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman', 20 
which exclude the very idea of the necessity of any intervening 
action between Brahman-knowledge and Mo/esa-attainment. 
Moksa is eternally realized; Brahman-knowledge merely 
removes the illusion that there is as yet no moksa. 

According to Sankara, Brahman cannot also be the object 
of the injunctions to meditate and know, for the Upanisads 
say that ‘ Brahman is different from the known as well as the 
unknown’, 21 and ‘ Know that alone to be Brahman, not this 
which is meditated'. 22 Brahman can never be the ‘object'; 
even sastra can never describe it as the ‘ this ’, but by propound¬ 
ing it as the inner self, it can remove the differences of knower, 
known and knowledge, falsely posited by nescience. 

Distinguishing knowledge from ‘ meditationetc., Sankara 
says that knowledge is not a mental activity ( manasi kriya). 
Activity is that which does not depend upon the nature of a 
thing; but is undertaken or not undertaken according to a man's 
whim. Knowledge, according to Sankara, is generated by 
evidence, such as it is, and cannot be coerced. 23 What one 
perceives, one perceives; what one infers, one infers; and there 
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can be no coercion there, because ‘ knowing for certain ’ is not 
a voluntary action. Nobody can reject or accept as he likes 
what he knows for certain; and it is absurd to say that a man 
can be ordered to know. 24 When we see fire, for example, we 
know for certain that it is fire ; and whether we look at it or avoid 
looking at it, what we know for certain when we look at it is not 
something that depends upon our will or somebody’s command. 
Sankara concludes that the knowledge of Brahman as it really 
is cannot be produced by command; and the apparent injunctions 
such as 4 The self should be seen * are meant to turn away men, 
who in quest of happiness mistakenly pursue worldly ‘ goods \ 2 5 

To sum up, in opposition to the Mimamsa, the Advaita 
school maintains that among the brahtnanas and the mantras there 
are some sentences which are authoritative by themselves, in 
spite of the fact that their purpose is to subserve the injunctions. 
As for the sentences about Brahman, besides being authoritative 
they subserve no other sentences, for the knowledge which they 
give leads immediately to the supreme goal of man; and in fact 
all Vedic injunctions subserve them by enjoining a pious and pure 
life, which results in the purification of mind, conducive to their 
understanding. 2 6 

Classification of Vedanta Vdkyas : 

Sankara has further divided the Vedanta sentences into two 
kinds—(i) those which are concerned with the ascertainment of 
the nature of the Supreme Self and (ii) those which are con¬ 
cerned with teaching the identity of the Supreme Self and the 
self, which is of the nature of consciousness. 2 7 The Vedanta 
school divides the first kind of sentences into (a) essential 
{svaiUpa) non-relational definitions of Brahman, e.g., ‘Brahman 
is reality, knowledge and infinity 9 ; and (b) accidental (tata- 
stha) definitions of Brahman based on some false attribution 
(adhydropa-upalaksana), e.g., ‘Brahman is that from which 
beings are generated \ The latter is a tatastha definition, 
because it does not matter whether creatorship is attributed to 
Brahman or not; for in spite of all such attributions Brahman 
remains pure and indifferent {tatastha). The second kind of 
sentences are divided into four types : (i) that declaring the 
‘Thou’ to be identical with Brahman, e.g., ‘That Thou art’ 
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( tattvamasi ); (ii) that declaring the ‘I’ to be Brahman, e.g., ‘I 
am Brahman’ ( aham brahmdsmi) ; (iii) that which proclaims the 
identity of ‘He’ and Brahman, e.g., ‘This Self is Brahman’ 
(ayamdtma brahma) ; and lastly (iv) that which identifies the 
‘all’ with Brahman, e.g., ‘all this verily is Brahman’ {sarvam 
khalu idam brahma ). Another classification of the Mahavakyas 
is possible: The sentence ‘ Knowledge is Brahman ’ (pra- 
jnanam Brahma) is a definition ( laksana vakya) ; ‘ That Thou 
art ’ is the sentence which teaches ( upadesa vakya) ; ‘ I am 
Brahman ’ is the sentence of practice ( anusandhana vakya), i.e. 
one should constantly try to realise the Supreme Truth by repeat¬ 
ing this sentence over and over again so that the truth of it sinks 
in ; ‘ this Self is Brahman ’ is the sentence which embodies the 
acme of experience ( anubhava vakya). 

Veda 


Mantra Brahmana 

_L 

Vidhi arthavada Vedanta vakya 


gunavada anuvada bhutartha vada Brahma svarupa JIvabrahmaikya 

nirupana vakyas upadesa vakyas 
| (Maha vakyas) 

i i 

svarupa laksana Tatastha laksana 


* Tattvamasi ’ ‘ Aham brahmasmi J 1 Ayamatma brahma ’ * Sarvam khalu 

idam brahma. * 


II 

The Concept of Purport 

After controverting the Mimamsa exegetical principle that 
only injunctions are independently authoritative, and establish¬ 
ing that Vedanta Vdkyas (sentences) constitute the primarily 
authoritative and decisive portion of the Veda, the Advaita school 
had one more task: to prove that the Upanisads deal with 
Brahman. 
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Method of Samanvaya : 

Sankara says that by Samanvaya it is known that Vedanta 
Vakyas are concerned with Brahman. He elucidates saman¬ 
vaya thus: ‘ In all the Vedantas, sentences follow one another 
by having for their purport the teaching of Brahman \ 28 

The word samanvaya is made up of samyak anvaya , 2 9 and 
means right correlation. According to Amalananda, to correlate 
all passages purportfully is to correlate rightly. 30 

Vagaspati says that the content ( visaya ) of words is two¬ 
fold : through themselves and through tatparya. In a sentence 
the meanings of words are the content of words through them¬ 
selves, and the meaning of the sentence as a whole is the content 
of words through tatparya. Similarly where two sentences 
form a unitary passage, each sentence has its own meaning 
through itself, while through tatparya they have for their con¬ 
tent the meaning of the unitary passage as a whole. Yagaspati 
gives an example : ‘ This cow of Devadatta should be bought ’— 
this is one sentence ; ‘ it gives much milk —this is another sen¬ 
tence. The cow’s capacity to give much milk is only a ‘ means ’ 
for conveying the purport ‘ it should be bought ’, which is the 
meaning of the other sentence. In other words, a factual des¬ 
cription of Devadatta’s cow and its attributes is not important 
in this connection; it only occurs as a subsidiary statement to 
lead up to the meaning sought to be emphasized. Yagaspati 
says that when the meanings of words in themselves are in con¬ 
flict with another pramdna, then it has to be interpreted other¬ 
wise, i.e., the purport of the sentence as a whole has to be taken, 
and not the literal meaning. He gives the following example. 
Supposing a man is going to eat with people between whom and 
his family there is a feud, his father may say to him, ‘ Go ; eat 
poison ’. Here the meaning of this sentence ought to be really 
that which is conveyed by the sentence, ‘ Do not eat in his 
house’. 

Vagaspati says that when the purport of a sentence itself is 
contradicted by another pramdna, then if the sentence is pauru- 
seya, it becomes invalid. Scriptural sentences such as * the 
sun is the sacrificial post ’ arc not invalid because though their 
literal meaning is contradicted by perception, their purport is 
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not. In a unitary passage made up of two or more sentences, if 
the literal meaning of the subsidiary sentence is not contradicted 
by other pramdnas, it is valid; c.g., ‘ Vayu is a swift god 
‘ he who wants prosperity should touch a goat consecrated to 
Vayu ’—in this unitary passage, the earlier sentence, which is 
subsidiary, is not invalid. Its evident literal meaning should 
not be abandoned, because it is uncontradicted by other pramdnas. 
In Vagaspati’s opinion, its purport may not be to give that in¬ 
formation ; still it does not fail to yield its literal meaning, just 
as though the purport of a sentence may be the ‘ substantive ’, 
the adjectives are not invalid. 

Though the purport of two or more sentences is the same, 
according to Vagaspati, the sentences are different but 
constitute a unitary passage; because each sentence-sense is 
complete in itself, but for some reason they are interrelated. In 
a group of words, a sentence extends only to the extent where the 
meanings of the words end in a conclusion ( paryavasana ). For 
instance, in the sentence ‘ Having eaten, he goes to the village ’, 
the words ‘ Having eaten ’ cannot be taken as a separate sentence, 
because the knowledge obtained therefrom begs for completion, 
and is not completed without the meaning of the verb ‘ goes ’ 
being supplied. Vagaspati says that a long sentence, made up 
of many adjectives or qualifying phrases, cannot be mistaken for 
a number of different sentences; because the one substantive 
qualified by these many adjectives is the important ( pradhana - 
bhuta) word, and they are fulfilled only when applied to it as 
qualities. 31 

Elucidation of the Conception of Purport : 

The Advaita Vedanta concept of purport may be further 
elucidated by noticing what the Vivarana school has said about 
it. Vidyaranya says that the purport of a word is not relative to 
a person, because purport is not the speaker’s intention. A 
speaker’s intention to speak about something precedes his use of 
words to signify it, whereas purport arises after the use of words.- 
Mere use of words does not have any purport, e.g., a lunatic’s 
words. Purport is ‘ the meaning of words subsidiary to valid 
knowledge ’ ( tadarthapramitisesatva ); and it is a property of 
words. Even when there is no intention to convey a particular 
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sense, there will be purport if there is subsidiariness to valid 
knowledge. The purport of a sentence need not be activity only, 
for sentences such as ‘ A son has been born to you ’ have purport. 
Vidyaranya says that sentences like ‘ eat poison ’ do not lack 
purport, because it is purport which removes the obstacles (e.g. 
the attempt to take the sentence literally and incongruity with 
the character of the speaker) in obtaining valid knowledge from 

that sentence. 32 , , 

Vidyaranya says that as soon as a sentence is heard, though 
we may know its literal meaning, its purport may not be known. 3 3 
Prakasatman gives an example here. A man who wishes to 
occupy a seat occupied by another may make the latter get up 
by saying, ‘ your father is calling you ’. Now while that man 
gets up ‘ to obey his father’s call ’, the other occupies his seat. 
Seeing this, he comes to know that it was for occupying the seat 
that the above sentence was addressed to him. This man has 
been obviously in ignorance of the purport of the sentence, but 
he knew its literal meaning; otherwise he would not have risen 
from his seat. In spite of his knowing the literal meaning of the 
sentence, he did not grasp its purport ; because he was not quick¬ 
witted, not because there was some fault in the sentence. 

So whenever we do not grasp the purport, Vidyaranya says that 
we do not have right knowledge ; and though we may know the 
literal meaning of a sentence as soon as we hear it and not mis¬ 
understand it, lack of knowledge of purport is a hindrance in com¬ 
prehending it. 3S 

Purport, the key to the Interpretation of Vedanta Vcikyas: 

In Prakasatman’s opinion misunderstanding of a sentence is 
due to one’s intellectual defect, which can be removed by inquiry. 
Usually this defect is due to the following reason: Words used 
with a particular purport in one context, may be used with £ 
different purport in another context; and if this is ignored, it wil 
result in error. 3 6 Vidyaranya gives an example : In the sentence 
* j n this village Devadatta is the lord without a second , the 
purport is that there is no other lord in that village except Deva¬ 
datta, and that he is the sole master of all the others in the village 
It does not mean that ‘ he is a lord ’ and ‘ without a second 
in the sense that besides him there is no other inhabitant in thi 
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village, he being the sole occupant; for that would be nonsense. 
Now let us take the Vedanta sentence, ‘ There is One only—the 
Brahman—without a second ’. Here the purport is that there is 
absolutely nothing at all besides Brahman; it is the sole reality. 
Vidyaranya says that to ignore its purport and interpret it on the 
lines followed in the case of the above sentence, will be to mis¬ 
understand it. 37 For similar reasons, i.e. for grasping their 
purport , Vidyaranya urges that Vedanta Vdkyas should be inter¬ 
preted in a unique way. In fact, according to him, when it is said 
that from the samanvaya of Vedanta Vdkyas Brahman is known 
to be their subject-matter, the word samanvaya means ‘ establish¬ 
ment of meaning in a unique manner’. 38 For, while all sen¬ 
tences are usually relational, Vedanta Vdkyas are not so; and 
while all things are signified directly by words, Brahman cannot 
be taken to be directly signified. The purport of Vedanta Vdkyas 
cannot be obtained in the way in which the purport of empirical 
sentences is obtained. Vedanta Vdkyas have an unique context 
and an unique language structure. 

Purport of a sentence is its basic meaning : 

Madhusudana says that the basic meaning (rnukhya artha) 
of a sentence is its purport ; and if a sentence does not directly 
express its basic meaning, then it should be obtained from noting 
the implied meaning of the sentence. For example, in the sen¬ 
tence ‘ the Reds are advancing to the front ’, the literal meaning 
that portions of red colour are moving to the front has to be 
abandoned, because it does not give the purport of the sentence ; 
and the implied meaning * soldiers in red uniforms are marching 
to the front ’ should be taken, because that is its purport. Accord¬ 
ing to Madhusudana, whenever indirect interpretation of a sen¬ 
tence is resorted to, it is to grasp the true purport of it; and since 
the meaning so obtained is not something which is not at all 
expressed by the sentence, and since the direct significance of 
the words is not entirely abandoned even then (e.g. ‘Reds’, 
while referring to soldiers, does not exclude the idea expressed 
by its primary meaning i.e. red colour, because they are Reds 
as they don red uniforms), in such cases the implied meaning is 
itself the basic meaning. 39 This has a bearing upon the inter¬ 
pretation of Vedanta Vdkyas , for if the purport of any Vedanta 
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Vdkya is found to be not obtainable by means of direct primary 
interpretation, it should be obtained by indirect secondary signi¬ 
fication, i.e. by implication ( laksand ) 40 and still that meaning 
will be basic. 

A summary of the Advaita View : 

The Advaita Vedanta concept of purport can be briefly ex¬ 
pounded thus: Brahman is to be known from the Vedanta 

sastra ; but how ? ( Brahma . Vedantasdistradav agamy ate ; 

katham ?) Sastra is made up of a vast array of sentences, and 
unless a coherent coordination ( samanvaya) of them is achieved, 
one cannot develop a perspective regarding its teaching. Selec¬ 
tive judgment has to be exercised to achieve this by picking out 
some sentences which are significant from out of countless other 
sentences. The selection has to be based on a conception of the 
importance of the meaning ( tatparyabhuta mukhyariha — 
pradhanabliuta artha) of the sentences. Sentences have to be juxta¬ 
posed and correlated, and from out of them the recurrent domi¬ 
nant ( abhydsa ) theme has to be discovered ; and with reference 
to it, a coherent order has to be introduced into the welter of 
scriptural sentences. Irrelevant sentences (i.e., those which 
have nothing to do with purusartha) have to be ignored ; useless 
sentences (those which merely give empirical information) have 
to be passed by, for a sastra is for informing that which cannot 
be known otherwise ( ajndta jnapanam sastram) ; apparent mean¬ 
ings have to be rejected ; and the inner core of truth has to be 
grasped. All this can be done only if the recurrent dominant 
theme, in other words purport , is discovered ; for once this is 
discovered, in terms of it all scriptural statements can be inter¬ 
related ( samanvaya) and a consistent doctrine developed out of 
them. Purport , therefore, provides the clue, the apergu, of 
scripture. 

Purport known by Context: 

The Advaita Vedanta says that the purport of scripture should 
not be determined on the basis of our presuppositions and 
empirical experience. Conformity with perceptual experience 
cannot be a guide to the interpretation of any scriptural text. 
Since scripture is ascertained to be having its own unique lang- 
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uage structure ; and since it deals with things which are unseen, 
and even of a nature which go against perceptible experience 
(,drstavipanta ), the purport of scripture should not be taken as 
that only which is in agreement with perception. 41 The Advaita 
school maintains that in certain cases it is possible for scriptural 
purport to be determined even in opposition to other pramanas ; 
for the pramanas which apprehend purport are the sadlinga and 
not ‘ non-opposition to other pramanas \ 42 

Six-fold Criteria for finding the Purport : 

The Purva Mimamsa system has set forth the principles 
whereby the purport of scripture can be determined. These are 
known as the six-fold criteria or sadlinga: (i) unity of the 
initial and concluding passages ( upakramopasamhdraikya ); (2) 
the recurrence of theme (abhydsa) ; (3) the new conclusion sought 
to be brought out ( apurva ); (4) the fruitfulness of such a con¬ 
clusion (phala) ; (5) the commendation or criticism of it through¬ 
out ( arthavada ); (6) the argument throughout (1 upapatti ). The 
Advaita Vedanta also accepts these criteria as the pramanas for 
finding purport . 

First Criterion: Ekavakyata: 

Among these criteria the first one is the most important. 
It was with the aid of this principle that the Mimamsa school was 
able to work out a system from the ritualistic portion of the Veda. 
Vagaspati mentions the Mimamsa principle : ‘ that with which 
a sentence begins and that with which it ends—that alone is 
considered to be its meaning’. 43 He also refers to an instance 
where this exegetical principle has been applied. This requires 
some elaboration so that the exact way in which the principle 
has been applied may be clearly noted: 

Illustration of the application of Ekavakyata : 

In the Taittiriya Samhitd , a particular sacrifice called Upamsu 
(so called because in it the priest has to offer the oblations chanting 
the mantras in a very low voice) is mentioned. The subject con¬ 
cerning it has been introduced thus : ‘ Performing for us both the 
Upamsu with ghee alone, on a full-moon day '. This shows that 
Upamsu is a sacrifice to be performed on a full moon day {piirna- 
rtiasa) ; hence it is a Purnamdsa sacrifice among other Purnamdsa 
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sacrifices, i.e. sacrifices to be performed on a full moon day, e.g. Agneya 
and Agnisomlya . Now before the performance of a Soma sacrifice, 
a Purnamasa sacrifice is performed in which one Puroddsa cake is 
offered as oblation ; and after the completion of a Soma sacrifice also, 
a Purnamasa sacrifice is to be performed, but this time two Puroddsa 
cakes have to be offered as oblation. Referring to this there are the follow¬ 
ing texts: “ By this offering of two similar cakes one after another in a 
sacrifice, the 4 defect of similarity ’ ( jdtni )* is committed. One per¬ 
forms the Updmsu in the interval between the offering of the two 
cakes. 44 Visnu-Upamsu should be performed for removing jami ; 
Prajdpati-Upamsu should be performed for removing jami ; Agni- 
Sotna- Updmsu should be performed for removing jami." 

Now this topic of Updmsu raises the following questions : (a) 
Every sacrifice should have its accessories ; to wit, (i) a material to be 
offered as oblation such as soma juice, curd or ghee ; and (ii) a deity y 
with reference to whom the sacrifice is to be performed. A critic can say 
that no such things have been mentioned for the Updmsu , and without 
them there can be no sacrifice. Jaimini replies that regarding (i), 
there is a general rule that for all purposes of sacrifice the ghee kept 
in a special vessel called dhrvd should be used ; so such ghee would 
be the material in the Updmsu . He says that though no deity has 
been specially mentioned as connected with Updmsu , in the praka- 
rana (context) Visnu, Prajapati, and Agni Soma are mentioned; 
and by taking the injunction to perform Updmsu along with the sen¬ 
tences mentioning these deities as a single unitary passage ( ehavakya ), 
Updmsu will have its relevant deities. 45 

(b) This raises the most important question : Where is the in¬ 
junction regarding Updmsu ? The first time when Updmsu is men¬ 
tioned, it is not used along with the imperative mood of the verb 4 to 
sacrifice *, followed by the optative suffix * lin 9 ; and it is in fact used 
with a verb in the present tense. Amalananda, following the 
MImamsa, answers that where for the first time Updmsu is mentioned 
there is novelty ( apurvata ), and so the verb in that sentence is to be 
taken as being in the imperative mood. The evident unity of theme 
forces us to do so; for if it is not taken as an injunction, we have to 
take the next three sentences, 4 Visnu-Upamsu should be performed \ 
etc., as injunctions. Then there would be three injunctions to three 
deities, which would be in conflict with the manifest theme of the 
whole passage ; for there would be no syntactical unity if they are 
interpreted as injunctions enjoining different sacrifices. Even if they 
are taken as injunctions, they cannot be complete ( prayoga vidhi ), 
because they do not mention the material with which the sacrifice is 
to be performed. So according to Amalananda to secure unity of 
theme, the first sentence is to be taken as an injunction. 46 

* Jami is the similarity (sadfsyd) of two ritualistic actions, and as per¬ 
formance of the same ritual over and over leads to apathy ( tandrd ), jami leads 
to a defect; and as such is itself a defect. 
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(c) A critic may object thus : Upamsu is not a principal rite, because 
it is only for removing jdmi that it has been enjoined in the interval 
between the offering of the two cakes; and even if Upamsu is a prin¬ 
cipal rite and the interval only an accessory , when there is no such 
accessory , there can be no Upamsu. In other words, whenever there 
is no occasion for offering two cakes, Upamsu cannot be performed. 
Jaimini’s reply to this is that the original sentence 4 Performing for 
us both the Upamsu with ghee alone, on a full-moon day * is the in¬ 
junction concerning Upamsu . Since that is all that has been said, 
whenever a Purnamdsa sacrifice is performed, the Upamsu also should 
be performed. The mterval mentioned in ‘ He performs Upamsu 
in the interval*, is not an accessory ; for this only indicates the time 
when Upamsu should be performed. Supposing a man tells another 
‘ Come by lunch time and meet me \ it does not mean that the other 
man is to come only if and when the first man is eating lunch, for he 
might not have any lunch at all that day because of heavy and late 
breakfast. ‘ Lunch time ’ signifies only a particular time of the day. 
Similarly, the proper time for performing Upamsu is in between the 
offerings of the two cakes ; but even if there are to be no two offerings, 
it should be performed after the first offering. Lastly, Jaimini says 
that Upamsu is not for the sake of avoiding jami, because it is nowhere 
laid down that * Non-jami * is the fruit to be obtained by Upamsu . 
Sahara says that there is nothing desirable called ‘ TSon-jami ’, and 
‘ Non -jdmi ’ cannot be taken as a fruit; because only after a ritual 
has been enjoined will its fruit be mentioned. Now the sentence 
mentioning Upamsu cannot be taken as enjoining both the ritual as 
well as its fruit, for that would cause a sentence-split ( arthadvaya 
vidhatiam). According to Sahara, the sentence which says that 
Upamsu is for avoiding jdmi is only an arthavada praising Upamsu in 
a peculiar way ( vicitra). 47 The Mimamsa concludes that here syntac¬ 
tical unity as well as the purport force us to take Upamsu as a prin¬ 
cipal act enjoined in the very first sentence itself, which must be taken 
as an injunction, while the other sentences are its arthavadas. 

From a study of the method used by the Mimamsa in arriving at this 
conclusion, Vagaspati says that it is evident that the guiding principle 
is unity of theme. The topic begins with a mention of the defect found 
in offering two similar oblations one after another; Upamsu sacrifice 
is then enjoined apparently to remove this defect; this is then explained, 
and a conclusion reached. All this is interpreted as a unitary passage 
(< ekavakya ) with reference to the injunction of the performance of 
Upamsu , which is a novel sacrifice, merely on the strength of syntactical 
unity. 48 

An application of the First Criterion shows that Brahman is 
the Purport of Veda: 

Vagaspati says that the same principle when applied to the 
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Upanisads shows that they are ‘ unitary passages ’ with a single 
theme: identity of Jiva and Brahman. For example, in the 
Chdndogya Upanisad of the Seim a Veda , having begun with the 
sentence ‘ The Real alone, my dear, was in the beginning ’, 
it is concluded ‘That Thou art’. 49 The Itareya Upanisad of 
the Rgveda , having begun with the text ‘ In the beginning 
this was Atman only ’, concludes ‘ He thus saw this person him¬ 
self as the Integral Brahman;’ and having introduced the subject 
with the text ‘ Him only the Atman, who is Brahman ’, 
it culminates in the text ‘Consciousness is Brahman.’ 50 In 
the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad of the Yajur Veda , the begin¬ 
ning is made with : ‘ I am Brahman ’, and the conclusion reached 
is : ‘ This Atman is Brahman. ’ 5I Th eMundaka Upanisad of the 
Atharva Veda begins thus: ‘ My lord, by knowing what, is all this 
known ? ’ 52 and its conclusion is, ‘ This Immortal Brahman 
is in front.’ The Advaita Vedanta maintains that all these 
sentences have a single theme, form a ‘ unitary passage ’, and 
by correlating all other sentences also with due deliberation of 
the pros and cons ( paurvdparyaloQana ), their purport is seen to 
be Brahman. The Advaitins assert that from this it is clear that 
all the four Vedas have as their purport Non-Dualism, and this 
is proved by applying the very same exegetical principle which 
the Mimamsa has evolved. 

Upakrama Parakrama : 

Other principles of interpretation are also emphasized by 
the Advaita Vedanta, (i) In all books or passages the earlier 
and the latter portions have to be harmonized, so that unity of 
theme is secured ; but if anywhere it is found that the preliminary 
and the subsequent portions are opposed to each other and do 
not establish a clear and consistent conclusion, then the initial 
portion is more important than the latter, and the subsequent 
portion is to be interpreted in conformity with the initial portion. 
This principle is known as Upakrama Parakrama . 53 If, however, 
such a unity is not possible and if it appears that both the portions 
together do not form a single topic (prakarana ), then the subse¬ 
quent portion should be regarded as forming an altogether new 
topic, having its own importance. 5 4 

The Advaita school applies this principle to the Brahma Sutras. 
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As the whole of that work is ascertained to be maintaining the 
theory of Advaita, as proved by the way it begins and by the 
repeated emphasis on this theme; the concluding portion and the 
preliminary portion should conform to each other. Now it is 
found that the last chapter of the Brahma Sutras deals in general 
with the successive stages by which a man who has worshipped 
the Saguna Brahman reaches the world of Brahma (the four-faced 
deity). Such a state is, according to the Advaita theory, not a 
lasting one, since it is the result of worship. But after describing 
the state of one who reaches the world of Brahma and how he 
has come to reach it, the very last siitra says : ‘ There is no return 
for those who have gone to Brahmaloka , for scripture says so.’ 
While this sutra apparently asserts that the souls who have 
reached the world of Brahma through worship have attained 
final liberation ; Sankara interprets it to mean that this state also 
is not the lasting one ; but that it is called * lasting ’, because the 
souls who have gone to the world of Brahma can there under¬ 
take an inquiry (vigara) about Brahman, obtain Brahman- 
knowledge and thereby attain final liberation. This is justified 
thus : While in the earlier chapters and the earlier portion of the 
very last section, j?id?ia alone is said to be the means of attaining 
liberation, the very last sutra says that Updsand leads to liberation. 
Applying the principle of Upakrama parakrama, this apparent 
meaning should be rejected, and a meaning in conformity with 
preliminary chapters taken. By doing that alone the purport is 
obtained. 

To give another instance, in the fourth chapter of the Brahma 
Sutras , the following question is raised : ‘ Do the worshippers of 
Saguna Brahman , who go by the “ path of gods ” ( devayana ) 
after death, reach the world of Brahma only or do they attain 
once for all the pure Brahman ? * In reply, two views, that of 
Badari and Jaimini, have been mentioned one after another in that 
order. According to Sankara, though mentioned first, Badari’s 
view is the conclusion acceptable to the author of the Brahma 
Sutras ; and Jaimini’s view though mentioned later and though 
it contradicts the first is not the conclusion. Badari’s view is 
the Advaita view which (Sankara says) is in consonance with the 
ascertained meaning of Vedic texts; while Jaimini’s is not so. 
Now, since Badarayana starts with the avowed intention of 
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correlating scriptural texts and finding their purport , he can never 
reject Badari’s view, which voices scriptural purport . So Sankara 
says that though this is mentioned first, and the contradictory 
view of another is stated subsequently, the latter cannot be the 
conclusion of Badarayana. In most cases the unacceptable view 
is mentioned first, is criticised, and the view acceptable to the 
author is then stated. This is acknowledged by Sankara 
himself; but according to him, there is no justification to think 
that such a procedure is followed here. But after stating the 
conclusion (, siddhanta ), why has been a contradictory view 
mentioned at all? Sankara replies that it is ‘to enlarge the 
intellectual horizon that the possibility of a different view also 
has been exhibited \ 5 5 This again shows that upasarnhdra 
need not be the deciding factor. 

Upakrama parakrama however has one exception. If the 
earlier and subsequent portions of a chapter or book are opposed 
to each other, but are found to be dealing with the same topic, 
and if the subsequent portion has an obvious and independent 
sense of its own, then it should be taken as an alternative view or 
way of doing things. In such a case the earlier portion has no 
superiority over the latter. 5 6 

Apaffheda Nydya : 

(ii) The second principle of interpretation known as the 
Apatflieda Nydya , has also been laid down by Jaimini, 57 and 
accepted by the Advaita school. According to this principle, 
if what is said subsequently contradicts what is said earlier, 
and if its sense is not intelligible unless what is said previously 
is sublated, then this should be done. The principle, it is said, 
is followed in empirical experience also. The cognition of a 
rope as it is cannot arise unless the cognition of it as a snake is 
sublated. Here both the cognitions are not of equal validity ; 
that which comes later by sublating the earlier is the stronger, 
and is true. 58 

Applying this principle to the Veda as a whole, it is found 
that the Upanisads are the end portions of it, and according to 
Sankara’s school the purport of the Upanisads is Advaita. 
Since the cognition of Advaita cannot arise without sublating 
the notion of 1 diff erence ’—sacrifice and sacrifices worshipper 
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and worshipped—on which the whole of the earlier portion of 
the Veda is based, the Advaita teachers conclude that the 
Upanisadic doctrine is much stronger than what is sublated, 
and that it is the supreme purport of the Veda. For the very 
same reason, according to them, in the Upanisads themselves, the 
texts in which Brahman is established as devoid of all attributes 
sublate the texts in which Brahman is described as having 
attributes such as creatorship. As both the kinds of texts could 
not be valid and true with regard to absolute reality, and as know¬ 
ledge of Brahman as it is arises subsequent to knowledge of 
Brahman per accidens , texts speaking about nirguna (attributeless) 
Brahman sublate the others. 

Madhusudana Sarasvatl notices a possible criticism in this 
connection. A cognition which arises sublating an earlier cog¬ 
nition is said to be the true and valid one ; but is it not possible 
that a right cognition is followed by a false cognition ? Does 
the mere order in which cognitions occur prove or disprove their 
validity ? Madhusudana replies that what is meant by the 
Advaitins is that if a cognition sublates another and is not itself 
sublated by another that follows it, then it is valid. In those cases 
where a false cognition follows a right cognition, sooner or later 
the false cognition itself is bound to be sublated by another right 
cognition. In the case of the knowledge of nirguna Brahman 
derived from the Upanisads, there cannot be any sublating 
cognition. Madhusudana also says that even if we find in some 
authoritative book the right view being stated first to rebut a 
wrong view that is stated later (as is done by Panini at one place), 
we should thereby understand that as a matter of fact the state¬ 
ment of the erroneous view is meant to precede that of the right 
view; for then only there will be meaningful sequence. 5 9 This 
reply has also a bearing on the Badari-Jaimini controversy men¬ 
tioned earlier. 
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Chapter VI 

INTERPRETATION OF MAHAvAKYAS 

Mahavakyas are authoritative: 

According to Sankara the authority of a scriptural passage 
is established if it is able to generate certain and fruitful know¬ 
ledge. The Upanisadic texts are able to give such knowledge, 
which, Sankara says, is seen to result in the removal of evils such 
as ignorance, grief, delusion and fear which are at the root of 
transmigration. Further, the Upanisads themselves say that 
‘ for him, who sees unity there can be no delusion and grief \ 1 
Some passages in the Veda such as ‘ He (the god Fire) cried; so 
he was called Rudra (the crier) ’ may not give any certain and 
fruitful knowledge; and they have consequently no authority. 2 
Also, texts like ‘ the sun is the sacrificial post ’ have to be under¬ 
stood figuratively, because their literal meaning is contradicted 
by perception; and their purport does not lie in their literal 
meaning. But there are certain texts in the Upanisads, which, 
by the application of the six-fold criteria mentioned in the pre¬ 
vious chapter, are found to be their central theme. Since these 
texts give us fruitful knowledge not obtained by any other source 
and since they are found to be ‘ important ’ as they have an inde¬ 
pendent meaning of their own, the Advaita school maintains 
that their purport must be accepted at all costs. 3 

‘ That Thou art ’ is the Purport of the Upanisads : 

One of the most important Upanisadic texts, which the 
Advaita Vedanta regards as its very foundation, occurs in the 
Chandogya Upanisad. It occurs in a dialogue between the sage 
Uddalaka and his son. The Advaita school applies to it the 
six-fold criteria in the following way. The theme of this dialogue 
is discovered by studying how it begins and how' it ends. 
Uddalaka begins by saying that the Real alone was in the begin¬ 
ning and ends by concluding that ‘ all this is of the nature of 
Self’. 4 The unity of purpose revealed by correlating the begin¬ 
ning and end seems to be the establishment of the doctrine of the 
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non-dual Reality. During the discourse, Uddalaka repeats 
the precept ‘That Thou art’ nine times; so, evidently that is 
the main point he wishes to bring home. The conclusion is a 
novel one, because except through the Veda it cannot be known 
through perception or inference. This teaching is highly com¬ 
mended in the passage just preceding it, where it is said that by 
knowing this truth all that is worth knowing is known. The 
high benefit to be secured by this knowledge is said to be nothing 
less than complete liberation, to wit, such passages as ‘ the only delay 
in his becoming Brahman is until his death.’ ( Tasya tavadeva 
Qiram etc.) Thus the fruitfulness of this teaching is immense. 
The arguments employed, such as that by knowing clay all pro¬ 
ducts of clay are known, show that Atman is taught to be the 
material cause of the world. The Advaita school says that all 
this will lead us to conclude that the purport of the discourse is 
the truth of non-duality. 

Meaning of ‘ That Thou art 9 : 

It would be useful to see in detail how Sankara interprets 
this ‘great text’ ( mahdvakya ). He says that ‘Thou’ denotes 
the individual Svetaketu, who knows himself to be the son of 
Uddalaka, the hearer and investigator of this truth. Just as 
a man may be reflected in a mirror, or the sun in a lake of water, 
so the Supreme Deity (parddevata ), which has entered ( pravista) 
into the material body in order to manifest name and form, is 
the individual soul. ‘ That 9 denotes the ground of the whole 
world which is unborn, immortal, real and eternal. Before he 
is told so, the individual does not know himself to be the Self 
of all which is of the nature of Reality. But when, with the help 
of examples and reasoning, he is told that he is the Reality, he 
realises that when this is known, the individual will not think of 
himself any longer as ‘ agent 9 or ‘ enjoyer \ The knowledge 
given by this Upanisadic sentence is thus opposed to his previous 
knowledge, and removes it. When one knows himself to be 
the one sole Reality which is the ground of the whole world, he 
cannot any more have notions based on ‘ difference *, such as 
‘I will do this’, ‘this is my duty’; ‘I will obtain this’, or‘this 
is good \ Sankara concludes that the knowledge of the one 
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true and real Self removes the false idea that one is a limited 
individual ‘ soul \ 

Sankara says that this teaching of the identity of Brahman 
and the soul is not like the conception of Visnu in an idol. The 
idol is looked upon and worshipped only as if it were Visnu, 
for how can a lifeless stone actually be Visnu ? He maintains 
that here we are not asked to think of the individual soul as if 
it is Brahman. It is categorically stated in the Upanisad that 
the real Self, the world-ground (jagato mulani) itself, is the in¬ 
dividual soul. Nor is this statement to be understood in a meta¬ 
phorical way, like the saying, ‘ You are a lion because the text 
emphatically says that as clay is the one thing to be found in all 
the products of clay, the one thing * Being 5 alone is real. 
Further, it is said that liberation is delayed only so long as there 
is no true knowledge of this, for as soon as there is such a know¬ 
ledge, bondage comes to an end. Hence the knowledge that each 
of us is Brahman cannot be merely metaphorical. It cannot be 
also taken as mere praise, for it is no compliment for the All- 
Self ( sarvatmaka ) Brahman to be praised as Svetaketu ; nor is 
anyone interested in praising Svetaketu, to whom ‘ That Thou 
art ’ is addressed. To teach this cardinal truth—the identity 
of the soul and Brahman—is the aim of all the Upanisads. So 
when the Upanisads affirm ‘ That Thou art! ’, the idea ‘ I am the 
Real Being 9 cannot but arise in one’s mind and since the Upani¬ 
sads are a pramdna , this idea can never afterwards be destroyed. 
A critic may ask: if every man is the Real Being, why does he not 
know himself to be so ? Sankara replies that this is not a real 
difficulty, because usually a man does not have even the idea that 
he is an agent or an enjoyer, apart from the consciousness of his 
material body and senses. Since he has the idea that his body is 
himself, it is no wonder if he does not realise himself as the Real 
Being. The sentence ‘ That Thou art ’ removes this false idea. 5 

From the above account of Sankara, it is quite clear that he 
does not think there is any difficulty about the interpretation 
of 4 That Thou art 

Laksand Vrtti : 

Later Advaita writers have devoted much attention to the 
interpretation of ‘ That Thou art Suresvara distinguishes 
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between mukhya vrtti and laksand vrtti . The mukhya vrtti 
(chief function) of a sentence is that which enables us to under¬ 
stand the sentence through the well-known meanings of the 
words constituting it; while the laksand vrtti (secondary or impli¬ 
cative function) of a sentence is that which enables us to under¬ 
stand the sentence through meanings which are related to the 
well-known meanings of the words constituting it. 

Laksand is said to be of four kinds : (a) jahallaksand ; 
(b) ajahallaksana ; (c) jahadajahallaksana ; (d) gauna vrtti . 

In (a), the usual well known ( prasiddha ) meaning is put aside and 
a meaning related to it is taken, e.g., in ‘There is a hamlet on 
the Ganges *, the word ‘ Ganges 9 does not signify its usual 
referent, the river Ganges, but a bank of it. In (b), the usual 
meaning as well as a meaning related to it are taken, e.g., in 
‘ The lances arc coming ’, the word ‘ lances ’ without foregoing its 
usual meaning signifies the ‘ lance-bearers \ In (c), a part of 
the usual meaning is left out, and a part of it is retained, e.g., 
in ‘ This is that Devadatta ’, differences in the accidental qualities 
of Devadatta are ignored, and Devadatta in himself is taken as 
the referent. In (d), the meaning intended is apprehended 
through its relation to the quality of a thing, e.g. in ‘ Devadatta 
is a lion ’, the intended meaning, grasped through the quality 
of ‘ courage ’ is found in both of them. 

Ltffotfwa-Interpretation of ‘ That Thou art ’ : 

Suresvara says that the usual well-known meaning of ‘ That ’ 
is the omniscient and omnipotent Brahman, the cause of the 
world; while the usual well-known meaning of ‘Thou’ is the body, 
for in sentences such as ‘ I am a man *, ‘ You are walking *, etc., 

‘ 1 9 and ‘ You 9 refer to the body. In interpreting ‘ That Thou 
art ’, ‘ That ’ and ‘ Thou ’ cannot be taken in their well-known 
express sense (vdcyartha), but in their implied sense (lak- 
sydrtha ), 6 

The Advaita school maintains that we have to understand 
this sentence in the same way in which we understand a sentence 
such as € This is that Devadatta \ Suppose two persons have 
seen one Devadatta at some place and time and that later the 
same two people have come across the same Devadatta at another 
place and time. Of the two, one may recognize him to be 
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Devadatta, while the other may not. Then the first would tell the 
second, ‘ This is that Devadatta \ Here the informer does not 
mean that the two places and times are the same, nor does he 
mean that the two Devadattas under those two conditions are 
not in some respects different. Devadatta when previously 
seen may have been very stout and wearing a striped shirt, 
while Devadatta as seen later might be lean and wearing a 
white shirt. The statement does not mean that the stout Deva¬ 
datta wearing the striped shirt is in all respects the same as the 
lean Devadatta wearing the white shirt; but what is recognised 
as the same is the person Devadatta, who is accidentally charac¬ 
terised by stoutness or leanness, white shirt or striped shirt. 
So when it is said 4 This is that Devadatta ’, no identity is posited 
between the leanness of Devadatta and the stoutness of Deva¬ 
datta. Omitting these accidental qualities (leanness, stoutness, 
etc.), what is qualified by them is asserted to be the same. 
Similarly, the Advaita school says, when the individual self is 
asserted to be identical with Brahman, the individual self as 
characterised by agency, suffering and ignorance is not asserted 
to be identical with Brahman. In 4 the individual self ’, the ego , 
to which agency and enjoyment belongs, is distinguished from 
pure being, and the latter alone is asserted to be identical with 
Brahman. Thus part of the usual meaning of 4 individual self 9 
or 4 Thou’ is abandoned and part of it is retained, while by 4 That 9 
also is not meant as usual the pure consciousness, which is remote 
( paroksa ). By 4 That * Pure Consciousness alone is meant, and 
by 4 Thou ’, the Pure Self, free from agency etc., is meant. So, 
the Advaita school concludes, the sentence expresses apposition 
( samanadhikarana ) between the two, Brahman and individual 
soul. 

4 That Thou art * not tautologous : 

The Advaita school says that there is no tautology in this 
sentence; otherwise 4 recognition (pratyabliijna) would also in¬ 
volve tautology’. As in recognition, from this statement also 
no new knowledge is obtained ; but it removes the mistaken 
notion of difference. One may know the nature of Brahman 
and also the nature of the individual self, and yet one may 
think the two to be different, just as we may have seen, a man 
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previously and see him again now and yet fail to cognise his 
identity. But when we are reminded of our having met that 
person previously, then we shed the mistaken idea that the person 
whom we met then and the person whom we meet now are two 
different persons ; and in the same way, the Upanisadic sentence 
removes the delusion of difference between Brahman and the 
individual soul, even though their identity is known as soon as 
the true nature of both is known. For, Brahman is the self of 
all, and the Self is not really the body or the ego, but Being. 

The Advaita school says that this sentence should be under¬ 
stood like the sentence 4 This is that Devadatta ’ and not like 
sentences such as, 4 The pot is earthen ’, 4 The lotus is blue 
etc. In these cases identity is posited between different things, 
such as cause and effect, substance and attribute. 4 That Thou 
art ’ cannot possibly be taken to mean, for example, 4 Thou art 
of That \ i.e., you belong to Brahman ; because Brahman has no 
attributes and relations, and is indivisible. The Advaita school 
argues that as agency and enjoyment ( bhoktrtva ) are accidental 
characteristics ( upalaksana ) of the individual self, like the shirt 
which a man puts on, there is no absurdity at all in identifying 
it with Brahman. 7 

4 That Thou art ’ not a Drsti Vidhi : 

Suresvara brings up a possible criticism and refutes it in the 
following way. If any scriptural sentence is opposed to per¬ 
ception, then exegetical principles lay it down that it should be 
taken as drsti vidhi , i.e. an injunction to see (imagine) something 
as other than it is actually. In a chapter called the 4 Know¬ 
ledge of the Five Fires ’ ( Pa?ifdgnividyd) y which occurs in one 
of the Upanisads, it is enjoined that heaven, cloud, earth, man 
and woman should be looked upon as fire and meditated upon, 
to obtain certain benefits. Why should not we take it that in 
4 That Thou art ’ also we are enjoined to look upon 4 Thou ’ 
as 4 That ’, though in fact 4 Thou ’ is not 4 That ’ ? Suresvara 
replies that a careful application of the six-fold criteria proves 
that such an interpretation is unjustifiable; because the sentence 
does not enjoin anything, and has no reference to any action. 
It is an existential statement which does not entail meditation 
( prasankhyana). 8 Further, the knowledge which it gives is said 
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to end bondage. If, to avoid conflict with perception, this sen¬ 
tence is taken as drsti vidhi enjoining prasankhyana, how can it 
destroy the transmigratery world cycle (samsara) ? For even 
continued well performed meditation cannot end samsara , if it 
is real. Prasankhyana can only produce concentration and 
cannot change the nature of things. So if the reality of samsara 
is well established by a pramana , interpretation of 4 That Thou 
art * as a drsti vidhi and meditation on it cannot surely destroy 
samsara. Imagination ( bhdvand ), if often indulged in, may make 
samsara 4 disappear ’, but only temporarily. Lastly, eternal 
moksa cannot be produced by our meditation (dhydna or updsana ). 9 
So, Suresvara concludes, since 4 That Thou art ’ gives us know¬ 
ledge, unobtainable from other sources, which directly leads to 
liberation, and as it is a declaration of the infallible Veda, the words 
4 That’ and 4 Thou \ without abandoning their own sense, through 
their implied sense ( jahadajahallaksana ) sublate all contrary 
ideas. 10 In his opinion, this sentence is like the sentence, ‘The 
snake is a rope * addressed to a man, who mistakes a rope for a 
snake ; and the word snake in the sentence does not have for 
its referent a real snake, as is usually the case, but that thing in 
front—a rope. Similarly, according to Suresvara, 4 Thou ’ does 
not signify the thing, which is usually called the self, but the Self 
as it is really. 

Laksydrtha of 4 That Thou art ’ is the basic meaning : 

A possible criticism is that as the Advaita interpretation of 
4 That Thou art ’ does not take the sentence literally, but in its 
secondary or implied sense (laksydrtha), this meaning can only 
be metaphorical and not basic (amnkhya artha). If the Advaita 
school thinks that scripture can override empirical perception, 
it can as well take the sentence literally and maintain that 4 Thou , 
in its vacya artha itself is identical with 4 That ’ in its vdfya 
artha. To this Madhusudana Sarasvati replies in the following 
way: By the application of the six-fold criteria, it is found that 
the purport of 4 That Thou art * lies in referring to an indivisible 
thing (akhandarthd) ; and the laksydrtha of the sentence alone 
gives us its purport. Madhusudana says that as we understand 
by the word ‘God’ (‘That’) an Omniscient Person and by the 
word jvoa (‘ Thou ’) a person limited in knowledge, to speak 
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of the two as identical taking the words in their usual senses 
would be absurd. So, he says, the true purport is to be had by 
taking the laksydrtha. ‘ That Thou art’ is taken in its 
laksydrtha , not because the vagya artha is in conflict with percep¬ 
tion, but for getting the purport. This is so in all cases where 
the laksydrtha of sentences is taken. 

Madhusudana gives three examples to show this. In ‘ Deva- 
datta’s cow gives much milk ; it should be bought ’, the first sen¬ 
tence is subordinate to the second, and so its purport is not to 
give us the knowledge of a fact, but to indirectly indicate the cow’s 
excellence. In the scriptural passage, ‘ He wept and his tears 
became silver ; silver should not be given as a sacrificial gift 
the first sentence is not intended to give factual information about 
the origin and nature of the metal 4 silver ’; its purport is 
only to serve as subsidiary to the injunction in the second sen¬ 
tence, by condemning the particular metal as unfit. In the 
Chandogya Upanisad there is the passage : ‘ All this is verily 
Brahman ; the world is generated from it, will merge in it and 
abides in it—thus one should calmly meditate ’. 11 Madhu¬ 
sudana says that, in this case, the sentence 4 All this is verily Brah¬ 
man ’ is subordinate to the injunction ‘ thus one should calmly 
meditate and indirectly indicates the excellence of medi¬ 
tation. In all these three cases we have to take the laksydrtha 
of the concerned sentences, not because the vagydrtha is in con¬ 
flict with perception, but because the purport can be grasped 
only in that way. According to him, in the case of 4 That Thou 
art ’ it is found that it is not subordinate to any other sentence, 
so even though its laksydrtha is taken to bring out its purport, 
the laksydrtha is itself the basic meaning; for the basic meaning 
of a sentence is its purport, which stands on its own legs without 
being subordinate to any other sentence. 12 This cannot be 
metaphorical knowledge, because scripture declares it to be 
1 saving knowledge ’ directly leading to liberation. 

A contrary view is also held by some Advaita exponents, 
e.g., the author of a book called the Vivarana Vdrtika. This view, 
mentioned by Appayya Dlksita, is as follows. The purport of 
4 That Thou art’ is opposed to perception if the accepted and 
express meanings of 4 That ’ and ‘ Thou ’ are taken; and to 
avoid this and assign perceptual experience some basis, the words 
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are to be taken in their secondary sense. In other texts such as 
‘ There is no multiplicity here ’, there is no need to resort to 
laksyartha , because they are speaking of Absolute Reality, without 
denying empirical validity to perception. 13 

Dharmaraja’s View : No Laksand vrtti in ‘ That Thou art ’: 

An yet altogether different view is voiced by Dharmaraja. 
He maintains that there is no implication in ‘ This is that Deva- 
datta * or ‘ That Thou art’, because there is no contradiction in 
syntactically connecting two substantives to posit their identity, 
when they are also signified by the express sense of the words. 
For example, the word ‘ pot ’ signifies both the universal ‘ pot ’ 
and individual pots. In sentences such as 4 This pot is break¬ 
able ’, and * Bring the pot ’, by ‘ pot * is meant an individual 
pot; universal ‘potness’, which is an attribute of the thing ‘ pot ’, 
is not meant thereby, as that would lead to an absurdity. In 
short, since words directly signify substantives, whenever 
they refer to the identity of substantives there is no implica¬ 
tion. Now the word ‘ Thou ’ signifies consciousness with the 
attributes of parviscience, and happiness or sorrow; whereas 
* That’ signifies consciousness, with the attributes of omniscience 
and bliss. So when 4 That ’ is said to be ‘ Thou ’, only the identity 
of the substantives is posited, ignoring the attributes, just as 
when we say * bring the pot ’, we mean only the thing—the sub¬ 
stantive— pot and not its attribute ‘ potness ’. Just as the latter 
sentence does not involve any implication, ‘ That Thou art ’ 
also does not involve any implication. This theory is based on 
the presupposition that words directly refer to substantives and 
not to the attributes of substantives, and that when words 
have to refer to attributes they do so by implication. Dharma¬ 
raja, therefore, asserts that as ‘ That 9 and 4 Thou ’ are referring 
only to the substantives and not their attributes, it is not a 
laksand vakya. If, however, the assertion of ‘identity’ had not 
been between the bare substantives ‘ That ’ and ‘ Thou ’, but 
between the substantives qualified by their respective attributes, 
then it would have been absurd. Laksand would have been 
involved only if attributes alone had been meant, ignoring the 
substantives, 14 e.g., in ‘The pot is eternal’, the word ‘pot’ 
implies potness, an attribute of pots. 
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According to Dharmaraja, the right example for jaliada - 
jahallaksana is a sentence of the sort, ‘ See that crows do not eat 
this curd Here the word ‘ crow ’ abandons its usual express sense 
and takes on an implied meaning, for it refers to all animals and 
birds, which are likely to snatch the curd, e.g., parrots, cats, 
dogs, etc. The purport of the sentence is that the curd should 
be kept safely without allowing any animals and birds to touch 
it, and not that crows alone should not be allowed to touch it. 
Thus, as Dharmaraja says, here the word ‘ crow ’ implies any 
i spoiler of curd ’ ( dadhyupaghataka ), crow as well as not-crow. 
In ‘ That Thou art ’ and * This is that Devadatta ’, Dharmaraja 
does not find any such implication, and so they are not proper 
examples of laksana vdkya. He says that the statement of earlier 
teachers [sampyaddyikah, dfdryah) that ‘ That Thou art ’ is a 
laksana vdkya is only a tentative admission in the course of 
argument (< abliyupagamavada ), and not the final conclusion. 15 

It is to be noted that Sankara himself does not say that there 
is a laksana in his Chandogya Upanisad Bhasya while expound¬ 
ing this text. In fact he expressly says that it is not a sentence 
to be interpreted as ‘You arc a lion’ ; and he does not mention 
there the example of ‘ This is that Devadatta ’ of which later 
Advaitins make so much. As in his opinion there is no word 
which can appropriately refer to Atman, and as any word can only 
imply it and not signify it directly, there is no reason why any 
special difficulty should be felt about this single text. But 
Sankara himself in his minor works says that ‘ That Thou art * 
is a laksana vdkya like ‘ This is that Devadatta ’ ; and as to why 
he has said so has been explained away by Dharmaraja. 1 6 

A recent commentator of the Vedanta Paribhasa has explained 
why ‘ That Thou art ’ should not be taken as a laksana vdkya . 
According to him, in ‘The hamlet is on the Ganges’, we take 
‘ Ganges ’ to imply the bank of Ganges, because we already know 
that there cannot be hamlets on rivers, but only on their banks. 
Since we do not know the identity of Brahman and jlva before 
hearing ‘ That Thou art’, why should we reject the express sense ? 
On the contrary, if one already knows this identity, he is in fact a 
mukta (liberated soul), and for him the sentence is useless. So 
this commentator argues that through its express sense itself 
the sentence is able to convey us the great truth. 17 


REVELATION AND REASON IN ADVAITA VEDANTA 

A critic may ask, ‘ If it is said that here the identity of the 
substantives only—Brahman and jiva—is asserted, how have been 
they distinguished from their attributes ?’ An Advaitin may 
answer that other Hindu schools (e.g. that of Ramanuja) also 
accept omniscience etc., as attributes of Brahman and ignorance 
etc., as attributes of jiva. Further, as will be shown later, prior 
to the hearing of ‘ That Thou art ’ the meanings of ‘ Thou ’ 
and ‘ That ’ should be ‘ clarified * ( tattvam-padartha sodhana). 
When a man, who has ‘ clarified ’ for himself the meanings of 
those words, hears the sentence ‘ That Thou art ’, he will obviously 
understand that the asserted identity is only between the subs¬ 
tantives and not between the attributes ; just as when somebody 
tells him ‘bring the jar’, he understands by ‘jar’ not ‘ jarhood’, 
but a particular thing. If, then, the question occurs to him, 
‘ what happens to the attributes ? ’ scriptural texts, supplemented 
by reasoning, will demonstrate to him that they are products of 
may a. 1 8 Thus an Advaitin can try to rebut this criticism. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF VEDAJNANA AND ITS 
RELATION TO ANUBHAVA 

i 

Mithyatva of the Veda 
Vedajtiana is also delusion: 

Sankara unhesitatingly states that when the final truth of 
non-dualism is realised, there will be no perception ; for the Veda 
also becomes non-existent then . 1 As sastra is intended only for 
the unenlightened, it is meaningful only in the state of bondage ; 
and not in the liberated state. 2 

Vidyaranya says that like everything else the Veda is an effect 
of Brahman in the sense that it is an appearance of Brahman. 
Though not real, it is practically efficient, i.e. it can give us 
knowledge. For example, the idea that the body is the soul is a 
delusion, but it is still efficient in evoking activity. According to 
Vidyaranya, the Veda has the same status. It is like the world 
mithya, and the knowledge of it (• vedajtiana ) is delusion ( bhrama). 3 

In short, according to the Advaita Vedanta, the immutable, 
the independent and the eternal alone is the Real; and Brahman 
alone answers to that description. The entirely unreal is incapable 
of evoking any activity, e.g., nobody is afraid of the hare’s horn or 
the barren woman’s son. On the other hand, the appearance of 
a snake in a rope can frighten people; so the ‘rope-snake’ is not 
utterly false. The world and the Veda have the same status ; i.e. 
they are capable of being experienced, but they are not real. 
They are mithya. 

The Advaitin maintains that the Veda is also indescribable 
because it cannot be described as mere letters or letters in a 
definite order; for while mere letters without any order what¬ 
soever cannot constitute any book, letters which are eternal and 
omnipresent cannot have in themselves any ‘order’. 4 
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How can the mithyd Veda produce valid knowledge ? 

Teachers of Advaita have given various answers to the 
question, 4 How can the valid and real experience of non-duality 
result from Vedanta sentences, which are themselves false ?* 
Sankara replies that the Veda, though not absolutely real, can 
nevertheless make the absolutely real known to us ; just as a woman 
or a cobra seen in a dream, though false, has physical as well as 
psychical effects which extend into waking experience. For 
example, a man who dreams that he has been bitten by a cobra 
may die of shock ; and dreams can also be portents of future ‘ bad ’ 
and * good * in waking life. 5 

Sure^vara says that just as though a pot is mithyd , it is useful 
in bringing water, even so the sentence ‘ That Thou art ’ is 
mithyd , but can cause Brahman-knowledge. 6 He also says that 
for a man who desires ?noksa y right and ascertained knowledge is 
generated by the sentences of the Veda, just as sleep can be 
removed by a dream. 7 Elsewhere Suresvara says that as one 
who is awakened from sleep by the dream of a thief does not see 
any thief after waking up, even so an ignorant man well taught 
by the Veda does not any more see any teacher, sastrci, or ignorant 
person, apart from himself. 8 

Sankara gives another example. The written symbol ‘ A ’ 
is read as ‘ A ’, whenever it occurs; but in fact it is only a false 
representation of the letter ‘ A ’, which is eternal and all- 
pervasive. 9 Vagaspati gives the same example in a slightly 
different way by saying that by placing accents on letters, which 
are themselves neither short nor long, difference in meaning is 
caused. 10 Ramananda gives a happier example: The sketch 
of a snake drawn on a paper is not a real snake; it is only an 
appearance of a snake, yet it can give us correct knowledge of a 
snake. Similarly, the knowledge of the thing ( artha , i.e., Brahman) 
produced by a study of the Veda is valid. 11 

Vagaspati’s Reply: 

Vagaspati has also given a more elaborate example to explain 
this. He says that the Veda is the cause of Brahman-knowledge, 
in the same way in which the false identification of body with self 
is he cause of Brahman-knowledge. He explains this in the 
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following way: When the body is hurt, one experiences that 
he himself is hurt; when the body is suffering from disease, one 
experiences himself to be suffering. This is an illusion generated 
by the false identification of the body with the self, and is 
similar to the illusion of seeing silver in nacre. The precept 
4 You are the eternal immutable Self’ is meaningful only when 
a man has wrongly imagined himself to be the body. A 
man cannot know that he is Brahman, unless previously he has 
experienced himself to be something different from Brahman. 
A knowledge of non-duality presupposes a previous distinction 
of knower, known etc., and a realisation that they are based on 
false identification. So, Vagaspati says, since these distinctions 
based on a false identification invariably precede the intuition of 
non-duality, they are the cause of it. Similarly, as it is after 
hearing the Upanisadic sentences and meditating on them 
that true knowledge arises, so the former is the cause of the latter. 

Vagaspati maintains that though based on the false distinctions 
of ‘ I \ ‘You’, and ‘ That ’, Vedanta Vakyas generate true know¬ 
ledge ( prama ) in the same way in which all wordly usage, which 
is based on the false idea that the body is the self, produces true 
knowledge. Even pluralists and dualists, who are of the view 
that the world is not false, assert that the body is not the self; 
yet if the belief that the body is the self is gone, there can be 
no wordly usage in the form of ‘ I am walking ’, ‘ I am unhappy, 
because my wife is sick ’, etc. Scriptural injunctions are also 
based on this belief. In short, all valid knowledge ( prama) t 
whether perceptual or inferential, is based on this false belief. 
Similarly, according to Vagaspati, Brahman-knowledge is based 
on Veda-knowledge which is false. 12 

Brahtnajndna also false: 

At the same time, Vagaspati says that the knowledge that 
arises from a study of Vedanta is only as real as the nescience 
which it destroys. It is a product of nescience, because it is 
based on or presupposes the distinction between true knowledge, 
knower, and means of knowledge. But as soon as nescience is 
destroyed, the knowledge of Brahman, which is based on it, is also 
destroyed. According to Vagaspati, * the intuition of Brahman * 
uproots the entire ‘ magical show of the world ’ including itself; 
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for the ‘ intuition of Brahman ’ (based upon the distinction of 
jiva and Brahman) is not distinct from the world. 13 Real 
intuition of Brahman, however, is not something to be caused, but 
is Brahman itself. 1 4 

Harsa’s View: 

The great Advaita dialectician Sri Harsa also exercises much 
ingeniousness on this question. Distinguishing between a 
conception and the content of a conception, Sri Harsa says that 
though the conception of non-duality is illusory, its content is 
not illusory. A conception is demolished only when its content 
is shown to be false ; and as the content of the conception of non¬ 
duality cannot be shown to be false, the conception stands 
unrefuted. 1 5 

However Harsa implies that this argument of his is only a 
jalpa (argument for the sake of victory in debate); because he 
says that as in fact Non-Duality ( advaita) is Brahman or Pure 
Knowledge ( vijnana ), there can be no knowledge of non-duality 
or knowledge of Knowledge. The statement that the Veda 
gives knowledge is only empirically true. Brahman cannot be 
known by anything other than itself, because Brahman is the 
self-luminous consciousness. Sri Harsa says that the contradic¬ 
tion apparent in the sentence ‘ Brahman knows itself * is no more 
formidable than the contradiction in sentences like ‘ the fruit 
ripens itself’ and ‘ I know myself’, where there is no distinction 
of subject and object. 1 6 

This last statement of Sri Harsa involves confusion of levels 
of language, on which comment will be reserved for a future 
chapter. 

In general, we might summarize the Advaita Vedanta position 
by saying that nothing correct can be said about Brahman, 
because anything that can be said presupposes 4 difference ’ and 
* multiplicity’. Any statement about Brahman can only indicate 
( laksyante ) or hint at it, and it would not be able to do so if it were 
not wrong. So all the things that may be said in order to make one 
cognise his identity with Brahman are found to be meaningless 
(< arthahina ), when the final truth is realized. 1 7 
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ii 

Does a Mahavakya directly produce 
Anubhava ? 

While all Advaita teachers accept the Veda as the supreme 
source of truth regarding Brahman, there is no unanimity among 
them about the Karana (chief cause) of the intuition of Brahman. 
Deep meditation, the Upanisadic texts and the mind are each 
separately mentioned by different thinkers as the Karana . 

Sankara’s View: Mahavakyas directly produce it: 

Sankara is of the opinion that the knowledge arising 
from sentences such as ‘ That Thou art ‘ All this is but the 
Self etc., suffices to remove the awareness of entities other than 
Brahman. As these sentences have no reference to anything 
else beyond expounding the true nature of the Self, they imme¬ 
diately lead to the realisation of Atman. As soon as the know¬ 
ledge of Atman arises as a result of hearing the mahavakya , it 
necessarily destroys all the previous false notions. When the 
false notions about the Self (e.g., that it is the body, that it is 
other than Brahman, etc.,) are gone, memories and habits based 
upon them cannot continue ; and things other than the Self are 
realised as evil, i.e. as full of defects such as transitoriness, pain¬ 
fulness and impurity. So, Sankara says, the memories of false 
notions die out, and ‘ the train of remembrance of the knowledge 
of the non-dual nature of the Self is firmly implanted ’. Besides 
this, as the scriptural texts say, grief, fear, delusion, etc., are 
removed by this knowledge. According to him, the Upanisads 
do not speak of anything other than the knowledge of the identity 
of the self and Brahman as a means to the attainment of libe¬ 
ration. 18 He also affirms that Brahman-knowledge leads to 
the highest End of man without the help of any auxiliary 
means. There is incongruity between this knowledge, which 
obliterates all action with its factors and results, and igno¬ 
rance, on which is based the notion of difference, and without 
which rites, meditation etc., cannot be performed. 1 9 From the 
fact that Brahman-knowledge has been imparted to a lady, 
Maitreyl, by her husband, the sage Yajnavalkya, Sankara deduces 
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the conclusion that performance of rites does not form a pro¬ 
legomena to the receiving of Brahman-knowledge ; for Maitreyl 
never performed any rites, nor was she entitled to perform, being 
a woman. 2 0 Elsewhere he says that just as the path of a man who 
wants to reach the Eastern ocean cannot be the same as the path 
of a man who wants to reach the Western ocean, even so he 
who wants to realise Brahman cannot follow the path of the 
performance of rites ( karma mdrga). 20a 

Prasatikliyana, the Karana: 

Some Advaita teachers led by Mandana hold a different view. 
They say that after Brahman’s nature is known from the Upani- 
sadic statements, if these are intensely and constantly pondered, 
there will result an immediate awareness (aparoksadhih) that the 
self is Brahman. These teachers quote in support the scrip¬ 
tural text ‘ the indivisible Brahman is seen by meditation ’ ( tain 
pasyate niskalam dhyayamanah). A lover is sometimes able to 
have a vision of his beloved through constant and fixed thinking, 
even though the beloved may be dead or away in a distant place. 
That, no doubt, is an illusion; but the intuition of Brahman is 
no illusion, because this idea (‘ I am Brahman ’) is formed by the 
knowledge generated by the Upanisadic texts (vedanta vakyaja 
jnana bhavana ) 21 Mandana admits that the knowledge, which 
Vedanta Vdkyas produce is indubitable (nirvifikitsa) ; but he 
thinks that ‘ on account of the strength of the mental impressions 
(samskara) born out of the ingrained habit of seeing the begin¬ 
ningless falsity ’, the false appearance of multiplicity continues, 
even after the truth about Atman is known. So, he says, other 
means are necessary to remove this, even after the identity of 
self and Brahman is known. 22 He believes that ptasan- 
khyana (deep deliberation or intense thought) is necessary to 
get direct and immediate knowledge (aparoksa jnana) of Brahman, 
even after hearing and understanding the Upanisadic texts. 
He is also of the opinion that * That Thou art ’ is Subsidiary to 
sentences which enjoin Updsana of Brahman, and knowledge 
generated by the hearing of these sentences is mediate, like the 
knowledge from all verbal testimony. This mediate knowledge 
cannot destroy the immediate appearance ( avabhasa ) of the world. 
But he thinks that by Upasand or meditation the relational 
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knowledge ( samsrsfa visaya jnana) generated by the Upanisadic 
texts is clarified, and then saksatkara (vision) of Atman is 
possible. Even then the avabhdsa of the world is present, but 
Mandana thinks that since ‘ the light of the reality of Atman is 
eternal ’ it could not be doubted, and the appearance of the world 
does not touch it. (na Atma samsparsi). This sort of thing is 
not possible in the case of &abda jnana , because it is pramana- 
generated and momentary . 223 

Suresvara’s theory : Maliavakyas , the Karana : 

Suresvara vigorously criticizes the above view. Upholders 
of prasankliydna say that sentences such as ‘ That Thou art y 
are not a pramana by themselves, as they are intended to enjoin 
prasankhydna . Suresvara replies that if a sentence cannot give 
rise to valid knowledge, any amount of prasankhydna cannot give 
rise to it; for it consists only in repetition of arguments and 
words . 23 Prasankhydna can only give rise to concentration and 
not to knowledge. If it is of the nature of updsana or dhyana 
(meditation), upasand being an act of the mind, it cannot result 
in liberation ; for the sort of liberation produced by an action 
cannot be eternal . 24 If the sentence ‘That Thou art’ cannot 
generate certain knowledge about the self, nothing else can; for 
it is a pramana , which is in no need of confirmation by other 
pra?ndnas 25 Suresvara says that only he who desires moksa 
hears the Upanisadic sentences ; and unless one has got detach¬ 
ment (virakti) towards worldly ‘ goods ’, he will not desire 
moksa 26 Suresvara, however, admits that there are some who 
cannot realize their identity with Brahman by hearing the malia- 
vakyas once ; and they have to resort to the anvaya-vyatireka* 
method of reasoning, and to some the truth has to be frequently 
explained by a teacher. So if prasankhydna is nothing but re¬ 
peated hearing of the maliavakyas and application of anvaya- 
vyatireka to them, then Suresvara does not deny it a place ; but 
he affirms that it is a part of the process of knowing the meaning 
of the mahavdkyas themselves . 27 According to him, it is the 
maliavakyas alone that lead to liberation . 28 

* The nature of this will be explained in a later chapter. 
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Madhusudana supports it: 

Madhusudana Sarasvati also supports the standpoint of 
Suresvara. He says that the mahavdkyas alone are the means of 
right knowledge regarding the self. A sentence conveys know¬ 
ledge only through the knowledge of the meanings of the words 
contained in it. The meanings of the words ‘ That ’ and ‘ Thou ’, 
which accord with the purport of the sentence ‘That Thou art’, 
cannot be known except from scripture. In the Upanisads, 
texts which describe Brahman as the creator of the world 2 9 give 
us the vagyartha of ‘ That * ; while texts which say that ‘ Brah¬ 
man is reality, knowledge and infinity ’ 30 give us the laksyartha 
of ‘ That ’. Similarly, texts which describe Atman as ‘ moving ’ 
from the waking state to the dreaming and the sleeping states and 
vice versa, ‘like a big fish from one bank to another ’, 31 give us the 
vagyartha of ‘ Thou ’, while texts which say that ‘ he who is of 
the nature of knowledge inside the vital airs and the heart ’ 32 
give us the laksyartha of ‘ Thou ’. Madhusudana says that as 
these subsidiary sentences are already known and remembered, 
when there is no possibility of taking ‘ That ’ and ‘ Thou ’ 
literally according to their vagyartha , the sentence is understood 
according to their laksyartha. As this sentence has as its mean¬ 
ing an undifferentiated thing, and as laksanartha is intended to 
achieve through the indirect implied sense of the words the pur¬ 
port of the sentence, the meaning of the sentence is intelligible, 
because nothing contradictory to it is known. Madhusudana, 
however, admits that due to the objections and criticisms of the 
opponents of the Advaita, doubts will be raised in the minds of 
dullards, which will act as deterrents (pratibandha) to the des¬ 
truction of ignorance by the mahavdkyas. This, he says, can 
only be removed by vigdra (discussion); and when there are no 
obstacles it is the mahavdkyas alone which remove ignorance and 
lead to liberation . 33 

The Vivarana school upholds it: 

The school of Padmapada also advocates almost the same 
theory. It maintains that scripture is the direct and principal 
cause of the immediate knowledge of Brahman, because texts 
such as ‘ That person who is established in the Upanisads ’ 
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declare that Brahman is known solely through the Upanisads. 
Again, the texts ‘ He who knows the self goes beyond sorrow \ 
and 4 He who has a preceptor knows make it clear that as soon 
as one hears the mahavakyas from his preceptor, one knows 
the truth, and is released from the transmigratory cycle. Texts 
such as ‘ Those who have well ascertained the meaning of Vedanta 
attain That* make meditation ( dhyanci ) etc., superfluous. The 
text * That which is not conceived by the mind * denies that mind 
is the principal cause of intuition. Texts such as ‘ It is not 
expressed by speech ’, and ‘ Speech along with mind returns 
failing to grasp it ’, indicate that words cannot denote Brahman, 
in their primary established sense; but sentences can have 
Brahman as their purport, and as has been already said, they 
speak of Brahman negatively and through secondary implica¬ 
tion. So, the Vivarana school maintains, scriptural testimony 
is the primary cause of the immediate knowledge of Brahman . 3 4 

The Vivarana school says that Vedanta Vakyas cannot give 
mediate knowledge of Brahman, as the other schools say, 
because there can be no mediate knowledge of Brahman, which 
is an ‘ immediate thing ’ (<aparoksa vastu). It is true that usually 
verbal testimony cannot produce immediate knowledge; but as 
here Brahman, which is to be known, is not different from the 
knower (the subject), immediate knowledge is possible, even 
from testimony. The Bhamati school says that mind is the cause 
of the immediate knowledge of Brahman; but the Vivarana 
school says that even if mind be considered a sense organ, it 
cannot be the cause of immediate knowledge. Otherwise, in¬ 
ferential knowledge, which is arrived at by mind, would also be 
immediate, while the ever-present knowledge of happiness or 
unhappiness would not be immediate, because no sense gave 
rise to it. Mind, the Vivarana school says, is not a sense organ ; 
and if, as the Bhamati school argues, it were only a sense organ 
that could give immediate knowledge, Brahman could never be 
immediately known . 3 5 

How does sabda produce immediate knowledge ? 

The Vivarana school holds that the content of knowledge is 
immediate, not only when there is sense-object contact, but also 
when it is not different from the cognising consciousness ( pramair - 
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gaitanyd ), or when it is the generator of its own cognition, 
because there is no intervention or obstruction. Then as 
Brahman is the constituent cause of all cognising consciousness, 
the cognition of it in the form of Brahman, generated by scrip¬ 
ture, is immediate from the beginning, either because it is not 
different from Brahman, or because Brahman is its generator . 3 6 

The Vivarana school explains this by means of an analogy, 
which has been supplied by Sankara himself in the Brhadaranyaka 
bhasya. If a man standing in a row of people is told that he is 
the tenth, as soon as he hears it he immediately knows himself 
to be the tenth in the row. In short, the criterion of the imme¬ 
diacy of knowledge is not that it should be generated by sense- 
object contact only. Knowledge is also immediate if its content 
is immediate, i.e. it it is identical with the cognising conscious¬ 
ness. Now, as Brahman is always non-different from the cog¬ 
nising consciousness, it is always immediate ; and so the know¬ 
ledge given by the Upanisadic statements is immediate. Also, 
a statement such as ‘ this is nacre, not silver 9 is capable of giving 
immediate knowledge by removing illusion. Similarly, accord¬ 
ing to this school, the intuition which is generated by Upani¬ 
sadic statements at once gives liberation (, sadyomukti ), for it 
removes delusion . 37 

But, the \ivarana school admits that if the mind is vitiated 
by the defects of doubts and false notions, this stands in the way 
of the generation of Brahman-knowledge ; or rather, even though 
Brahman-knowledge is generated, it appears to be mediate . 38 
Moreover, though immediate knowledge of Brahman arises from 
scriptural testimony even in the first instance, it is not steadfast, 
but becomes so only when doubts and contrary views are rooted 
out. These formidable obstacles are removed by meditation 
and contemplation; the former being necessary to remove the 
idea that what scripture says is impossible, while the latter is 
necessary to refute all views contrary to what scripture says. 
According to the Vivarana school, these two are auxiliary to the 
principal cause, viz. the hearing of mahavakyas. It is also 
necessary that mind should be purified by the cultivation of 
‘ poise ’ or serenity and other virtues ( samadayah ), and by the 
due performance of duties. These qualify a man to hear the 
mahavakyas. If he hears them when fully equipped and if this 
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hearing is aided by meditation and contemplation, then it pro¬ 
duces a direct intuition of Brahman. But, if the mind is not 
fully equipped and if the hearing of the scripture is not aided 
by the practice of meditation and contemplation, it results either 
in mediate knowledge or in insecure ( apratistita) immediate 
knowledge. In any case, according to Padmapada and his 
followers, hearing of the Upanisadic texts is the chief cause of 
Brahma-anubhuti . 3 9 

A different theory: Mind, the Karana : 

Vagaspati does not accept either prasankhyana or mahd- 
vakyas as the principal means of Brahman-intuition. His school 
maintains that if the direct perception of Brahman is right cog¬ 
nition, its instrument must be a recognized sense, because per¬ 
ception results only from sense-object contact. So this school 
posits mind as the chief means of Brahman-intuition; and it 
regards mind as a sense organ. When mind (<antahkarana or 
manas) deeply contemplates the meaning of mahdvakyas , Brah¬ 
man is manifested by the negation of all attributes such as agency 
and enjoyment from the ‘ I \ The 4 I * is intuited by mind 
alone ; so mind alone can be aware of it, as devoid of all adjuncts 
also. It is able to do this, when mind is perfected through a 
deep contemplation of mahdvakyas . Even in this intuition the 
pure Brahman is not revealed; for there still persists the mental 
mode which has Brahman for its content. Brahman as such is 
self-luminous and eternal. It can never be perceived, whereas 
in this intuition there is still the mental mode, which has assumed 
the form of Brahman. Though pure consciousness devoid of 
all adjuncts seems to be intuited, it is really consciousness, con¬ 
ditioned by the mental mode, which is intuited. But there is a 
difference between this intuition and ordinary perception. In 
this intuition, without any awareness of the conditions and the 
conditioning, * the conditioned (upahita) Brahman * alone is 
known. 

Vagaspati says that for the following reasons, Brahman-in- 
tuition is not an illusion, as the idea or vision of fire produced 
by imagination is. The individual self, who is of the nature of 
Brahman, is immediately present even from the beginning; but 
it is clouded by false notions of agency and enjoyment. When 
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these false notions are dispelled by right knowledge, it is seen 
to be the same as Brahman or pure consciousness. Thus the 
individual does not become different from what he was previously. 
He always was one with Brahman, but false ideas prevailed about 
his real nature ; and when they are dispelled, he is immediately 
intuited as Brahman. Vagaspati says that just as a man versed 
in music experiences the different notes of music in all their 
cadences through the ear, so the individual experiences himself 
as Brahman through the mind, when he meditates on the know¬ 
ledge of the meaning of the Upanisads . 40 

Amalananda clarifies this position further in the following 
way. Brahman is never removed (remote or mediate = 
paroksa ) from oneself; but because of delusion it is experienced 
as removed. If Brahman is to be directly experienced, that can 
be done only through the instrumentality of a sense which is 
capable of doing so. Now (says Amalananda) mind is capable 
of immediately apprehending the self, and this is proved from 
the fact that it is a mode of the mind in the form of ‘ I which 
manifests the self with adjuncts. The eye, influenced by the 
innate residual impressions of previous experience, is able to 
recognise ‘ this ’ to be ‘ that ’, as in the affirmation : ‘ This is 
that Devadatta \ So, for the mind aided by the successive 
impressions of the identity of Brahman and the self (sabda- 
janita brahmatmaikya dhisantativasitam ), generated by Upani¬ 
sadic testimony, it is possible to intuit the individual to be 
Brahman. Upanisadic testimony is not the direct cause of the 
immediate cognition of Brahman. The thesis of the Vivarana 
school that knowledge of a thing is immediate merely because the 
thing is immediate, is wrong; otherwise (says Amalananda) 
even the inference about the difference between body and soul 
would come under the heading of direct perception . 41 

Appayya Dlksita adds that if scriptural testimony can pro¬ 
duce immediate cognition of Brahman, then for one who has 
heard the Upanisadic sentences there ought to be no delusion 
that Brahman is a remote thing. But we find that even though 
the Upanisads have been heard and understood, the delusion of 
Brahman being a remote thing sometimes persists. So scrip¬ 
tural testimony cannot directly produce the immediate cognition 
of Brahman. Mind alone can generate immediate cognition, 
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because scripture says so, 42 and also because we see that it is 
the cause of the awareness of self through its modification in 
the form of 4 1 \ 43 

Amalananda mentions another important point: On account 
of the authority of scriptural testimony, the immediate cognition 
of Brahman that results from it is not illusive. Nor is the know¬ 
ledge derived from scripture in need of confirmation, for it is 
beyond doubt. It must be remembered that the knowledge 
that scripture gives is not in the form 4 Brahman is remote \ but 
is in the form 4 Brahman is immediately present \ Still there 
is no direct experience of Brahman merely from the hearing of 
scriptural sentences, because verbal testimony cannot give direct 
knowledge. 

Appayya Dlksita explains this with the help of an example: 
From the sensation of touch which we experience, we infer the 
immediacy of air. This inferential knowledge is not itself of 
the nature of perception ; but it does not divine air to be devoid 
of immediacy. 44 Even so, though the knowledge of Brahman 
derived from scripture is not itself immediate, Brahman is 
immediate; and Brahman is immediately experienced by mind 
only. 

These are the main doctrinal differences among the Advaita 
teachers about the principal means of Brahman-knowledge. 
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Chapter VIII 


ANUBHAVA 

i 

Nature and Conception of the Intuition of Brahman 

We now come to the consideration of Anubhava or integral 
-experience in which Brahman is known as one’s self. This, as 
has been mentioned already, is one of the ways in which Brahman 
is revealed, according to the Advaita theory. 

Anubhava , a pramdna of Brahman : 

Sankara says that as in the case of virtue and duty, scripture 
alone is not the source of knowledge regarding Brahman. To 
some extent anubhava as well as scripture, are sources of know¬ 
ledge regarding Brahman, because Brahman is an existent thing, 
and the knowledge of Brahman must culminate in experience. 1 

According to Sankara, anubhava of Brahman means the 
realisation of oneself as Brahman ( brahmalmabhava ). That 
Brahman is oneself is not known except from scripture ; 2 and as 
soon as the individual self knows that he is in fact Brahman, 
he becomes Brahman, and immediately he is liberated. There 
is no interval between the knowing of Brahman and liberation. 3 
One difference between knowledge and action is this : while 
the fruits of action are realised at some future time, the fruit of 
knowledge is immediate experience. 4 As the fruits of sacri¬ 
fices (heaven etc.) are not objects of experience, their existence 
may well be doubted; but Brahman cannot be doubted, as it is 
immediately experienced. The sentence ‘ That Thou art ’ 
teaches an objective fact, which is there already. An individual 
does not become Brahman after death, for he is already Brahman. 
Just as a prince kidnapped by robbers in his childhood does not 
know that he is a prince, but realises himself to be a prince as 
soon as he is told, a jlva realises himself to be Brahman as soon 
as he hearkens to the mahavdkya . 5 
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Sankara says that when the knower of Brahman realises that 
he is Brahman, which is never an agent or enjoyer, all actions 
and sins ( durita ) are simply annihilated, and thus liberation 
becomes intelligible. 6 

Anubhava is liberation: 

Sankara argues that if the potencies of all actions done in 
previous births are not thus summarily destroyed, how could 
the merit and demerit accumulated from eternity be ever des¬ 
troyed, and unless they are destroyed, how will transmigration 
cease ? So he says that as soon as false knowledge is removed 
by the power of true knowledge, all actions previously imagined 
to be done ( kartrtvam pratipeda iva ) are at once dissolved and 
destroyed. Moreover, from the time one knows himself to be 
Brahman, he will not experience himself to be an agent; so there 
is no question of future deeds binding him. 7 Not only is sin 
destroyed in this way, but also virtue (sukrta), for the true self 
which is not an agent is untouched by sin as well as virtue; and 
unless both virtue and sin are got rid of, there is no liberation. 8 
But there is one exception: Past actions which have already 
begun to bear their fruit in the shape of the present body and 
life are not thus destroyed. As a wheel set in motion cannot 
be stopped till its force works itself out, the actions which have 
already begun to bear their fruit are not stopped. Though right 
knowledge uproots ( Uffhinatti ) all actions by sublating false know¬ 
ledge, it persists ( anuvrtta ) for sometime, because of its residual 
impressions. 

Proof for Anubhava is one’s own heart : 

Sankara says that whether a man has knowledge of Brahman 
or not is to be judged by his own heart’s conviction alone. 9 So, 
if one knows Brahman, he is immediately liberated, though, 
as he has to experience the fruits of past karmas , he is not com¬ 
pletely liberated till death. To all outward appearances, a man 
may continue unchanged even after knowing Brahman ; but in 
fact he is not the same transmigrating individual, because the 
realization of himself as Brahman, generated by scriptural teach¬ 
ing, is opposed to that. 10 Sankara explains this with the help of 
examples. A rich man, for whom money is everything, may be 
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terribly grieved if he is burgled. But the same man would not 
be grieved if he had lost all love of money, and had taken the life 
of a monk. Similarly, if a man is fond of having an ear-ring, he 
would derive pleasure from wearing it; but once he has got over 
his fad, he will get no pleasure in wearing ear-rings. Even 
so, as long as a man thinks his body to be himself, he is subject 
to misery ; but when he knows from Vedanta that he is Brahman, 
he sheds his delusion and is freed from misery. 11 If anyone 
continues to be a transmigratory being, he has not yet realised 
Brahman ; and the only one to judge whether a person has become 
a mukta or not, is himself. According to Sankara, the beauty 
of Vedanta is that once Brahman is realised, there is nothing to 
be sought after or done. 12 

Sdksatkara of Brahman: 

Sankara says that yogins see the self devoid of all phenomena 
at the time of their samradhana, samradhana being the practice 
of fixing the mind on the self with devotion and meditation. 
Govindananda explains samradhana as the purification of mind 
with scriptural teaching. 13 From the fact that it has been said 
that the self is seen in samradhana , it does not follow that there 
is a difference of the seer and the seen then. Sankara empha¬ 
sizes that though in meditation ( dhydna ), Brahman appears to be 
different from the individual self, this difference is due to limit¬ 
ing adjuncts, and is created by false knowledge. 14 When 
Brahman is known, all duality, such as the distinction of the 
meditator and the meditated, is destroyed, and, in fact, Brahman 
is not known until this distinction is at an end ; and what has been 
put an end to cannot be revived. 1 3 

To sum up, according to Sankara, anubhava is the assured 
conviction, the clear undoubted awareness that one is Brahman, 
which is generated by Vedanta Vdkyas. 1 6 A man, who has realised 
this is unaffected by agency, pleasure and pain; he continues to 
live, but for him his body and the world are dead, as a slough 
is for a snake. 17 His way of life and behaviour have been des¬ 
cribed in the Gita bhdsya. 1 8 Sankara also says that such a man 
will have no change of condition after death ; he will only be not 
connected with another body. 1 9 


Anubhava 

What happens in Saksdtkara ? 

The Advaita Vedanta conception of the 4 vision’ of Brahman 
(Brahmadarsanam or saksdtkara) is altogether different from the 
‘ visions 9 which medieval European mystics such as Suso and 
Teresa had. 20 This will be clear if the Advaita psychology of 
perception is remembered. 

According to the Advaita psychology, perception takes place 
when mind 4 takes on ’ the form of an object. If the perceiving 
mind and the perceived object are distinct and apart, there can 
be no perception. To think that there is no relationship, even 
of 4 non-difference ’, between the two would rob perception of 
immediacy. Moreover, what other relation could there be, and 
how is that relation related to the mind and the object ? So 
perception takes place only when mind and an object are present 
in the same locus. The object (in perception) has no reality 
other than the percipient. 21 When mind comes into contact 
with an object through the senses, it goes out through the sen¬ 
ses, reaches the object and becomes one with it, either by per¬ 
vading it (according to Vagaspati’s school) or by taking on the 
same form as that of the object (according to the Vivarana 
school). Mind is able to assume the form of an object in the 
same way in which light is able to manifest an object by pervad¬ 
ing it and assuming its form, or as melted copper, which has no 
form of its own, assumes whatever form into which it is cast. 22 
Similarly, mind has no form, but assumes whatever form is 
presented to it by the senses. All perception need not be sense¬ 
generated; for perception means direct cognition, and there is a 
direct cognition of pleasure and pain. This is possible because 
pleasure or pain is a mental mode, and knowledge of it is also a 
mental mode. Thus the two are in apposition, and there arises 
a knowledge of pleasure and pain. The cognition of the self is 
immediate, because it is always directly in contact with the mind 
which limits it. So too, the knowledge of Brahman is imme¬ 
diate, because Brahman is not different from oneself and a direct 
cognition of Brahman is not different from the cognition of one¬ 
self, though the erroneous view of self is removed (as in the case of 
the removal of the 4 rope-snake * illusion) by correct apprehension. 
As Vidyaranya said : anubhava means a particular mode of the 
mind, which has for its result the intuition of Brahman. 23 
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This is explained by Sankara and Suresvara by means of an 
example. When I stand in a row of persons and am told that I 
am the tenth in the row, I directly apprehend myself as the tenth, 
because the percipient (myself) and the object of knowledge (the 
tenth man) are identical, and the mental mode in the form of the 
object and the object (here the tenth man, i.e. the percipient 
himself) are in apposition. Similarly, when I, who already have 
an awareness of myself, am told that I am Brahman, there is 
identity between the knower and what is to be known. This is 
direct cognition, which is not at all supernormal, for at all times 
one has an awareness of oneself. 

Saksatkara and Non-Duality: 

A critic may raise the following objection: the above theory 
of Advaita admits that in Brahman-intuition, there is the mental 
mode in the form of Brahman and Brahman. How is then non¬ 
duality established by saksatkara ? The Advaita school replies 
that the mental mode in the form of Brahman (in other words 
Brahman-knowledge, for knowledge is a mental mode or antah- 
karanavrtti) destroys itself as well as the universe, just as the 
powder of clearing-nut (kataka), when mixed in muddy water, 
precipitates itself as well as the mud. There are also other in¬ 
stances where a thing annihilates itself as well as other things. 
Drops of water poured on a red-hot piece of metal destroy the 
heat as well as themselves. The raging prairie-fire extinguishes 
itself, after burning away all the grass. 

Brahmajnana destroys itself: 

The critic may then say that a thing cannot destroy itself; 
for example, a pot does not break itself, but needs a blow from 
a stick to do that. The Advaita replies that this is like arguing 
that if a blow from a stick is necessary to destroy a pot, a similar 
blow would be necessary to destroy this mental mode. 

The Advaita school has two other alternate explanations to 
solve this difficulty, (a) Brahman-consciousness associated 
with the mental mode (of the form of Brahman) negates the uni¬ 
verse, including the mental mode. Brahman-consciousness is, 
no doubt, the ground of all error and illusion, but when asso¬ 
ciated with the mental mode in the final intuition, it destroys 
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error and illusion, just as sun’s rays do not ordinarily ignite 
cotton, but do so if focussed through a lens, (b) Brahman- 
intuition destroys nescience, which is the material cause of the 
universe. Consequently, the universe including the mental 
mode, is destroyed. However, if the actions of previous births 
have begun to bear fruit, a trace of nescience continues even after 
saksdtkdra. 

A critic may still say: Unless there is first of all ignorance of 
Brahman, there is no sense in talking of the knowledge of Brahman. 
So it might be said that ignorance is the material cause of 
Brahman-knowledge. How then can Brahman-knowledge 
destroy its own material cause ? The Advaitin replies that just 
as a cloth is the material cause of the fire burning it, even so 
ignorance can be the material cause of Brahman-knowledge, 
which destroys it. 23a 

By means of these various inadequate similes, the Advaita 
school wants to make the point that the knowledge derived from 
mahavdkyas is something like the finger which points to an object, 
but disappears when that object itself is perceived. Once 
Brahman is revealed in anubhava , all multiplicity comes to an 
end. 


II 

Scriptural Knowledge Necessary for Anubhava 

A fundamental objection may be raised against the Vedanta 
contention that Brahman can be known only through the 
Upanisads. It runs thus : Brahman is the Self; and the ‘ self * 
is known by everyone as the content of the concept of 4 I ’; 
so it is absurd to say that Brahman can be known only from 
scripture ; for if Brahman is the self, it must be evident to every¬ 
one. 

The Logical Placing of ‘ Brahman 9 : 

Sankara replies to this criticism by saying that Brahman is 
not the content of the concept ‘ I ’, but the witness of it. The 
‘ I * who is self-evident to each one of us is an agent and a person 
distinct from other persons. Brahman, on the other hand, is 
one, immutable and present in all beings. 24 It is not distinct 
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from others, nor is it an agent at any time. It neither does 
anything, nor knows anything, for there is nothing besides it. 
It is pure consciousness. Sankara’s argument may be clarified 
further as follows: Every one knows himself, and knows himself 
as the doer of certain actions, the enjoyer of happiness or un¬ 
happiness, and as an individual standing over against other in¬ 
dividuals. But Brahman, as taught in the Upanisads, is not this 
4 self ’, which is known as ‘ I ’ by every one. Brahman is neither 
a doer nor an enjoyer, nor is it an individual as against other 
individuals. It is omnipresent ( sarvabhutastha — sarvasydtma), the 
Self of all and immutable. No one knows himself as that Self 
(Brahman). The difference between ‘ I ’ and ‘thou* is an illusion, 
the work of the ahamkara , which mistakes the body for the self. 
Brahman as described in the Upanisads is not evident to any 
one, nor is it capable of being inferred. It can be known only 
from the Upanisads. 

Elsewhere Sankara reiterates his argument: The embodied 
individual soul is known as the doer and enjoyer, and as related 
to adjuncts such as mind etc., in each body. The Veda does not 
teach anything about this ‘ soul ’ ; for it is intended to teach us 
only about things which are not known otherwise. So it is about 
God (Isvara) only that scripture teaches. 25 Sankara’s position 
is clear. Everyone thinks himself to be an agent and subject 
to pain and pleasure. Also, each one, identifying oneself with 
the body, thinks himself to be separate from others. This 
empirical ‘ self ’ need not be made known through the Veda. 
The Veda tells us about the true Self, Brahman—which is action¬ 
less, immutable and the sole reality. It is pure consciousness, 
and it has no attributes. When the true nature of Brahman is 
thus known and when one’s non-difference from it is known, the 
highest End is realised. This knowledge can be given by the 
Vedanta alone. 

Anubhava not an alternate pramdna : 

Here the critic may point out a difficulty. To know Brahman 
is to know oneself truly, for there is no difference between Brahman 
and oneself. Brahman is known when one knows himself as 
pure consciousness untouched by pain and pleasure, action, 
inaction, or any other attribute. So to be truly aware of oneself 
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(one’s own nature or form— svarupa) is to know Brahman. Is 
this not another way of knowing Brahman, besides knowing him 
from the Upanisadic sentences ? How is it then justifiable 
to say that Brahman is known solely from the Upanisads ? 

The Vivarana school replying to this criticism says that it 
is wrong to say that through knowing oneself (or one’s own nature 
or form) Brahman is known, because that knowledge itself is 
Brahman. Brahman, however, is not known as a pot or a chair is 
known; for in empirical knowledge there is the distinction of 
knower, known and the act of knowing. But in the knowledge of 
Brahman there is no such distinction. When a pot is known the 
content of that knowledge is 1 pot ’, and knowledge of the pot 
means awareness of the pot. So here awareness or consciousness 
has for its content not itself, but another thing—a pot. But the 
content of the knowledge generated by the Upanisads is Brah¬ 
man—pure awareness. Knowledge of Brahman is, in other 
words, awareness of awareness. When true knowledge of oneself 
arises from the Upanisadic sentences, that knowledge (or 
awareness) itself is Brahman. 26 Knowledge of oneself is not a 
means of knowing Brahman, because that knowledge itself is 
Brahman; and true knowledge of oneself arises from the 
Upanisads. The so-called knowledge of oneself, as the content 
of * I ’, which everybody has, is not true knowledge. For, the 
< I ’ is not the true Self. An analogy might help here. It is 
possible to infer what another man knows. This inferential 
knowledge has for its content what that man knows. The 
content of this inferential knowledge and the content of the other 
man’s knowledge are identical, though the two 4 knowledges ’ 
are not themselves the same. Both of them are independent 
cognitions and self-illuminating. Still the two have the same 
content. Similarly the content of the knowledge generated by 
scripture is identical with the content of the knowledge of oneself, 
but the former is not dependent upon the latter. 2 7 

Suresvara’s solution is simpler and straight forward. Raising 
the question, why the self-luminous and omnipresent Atman 
cannot be known directly ? Suresvara replies in the following 
way: Atman ‘illumines’ all that is to be seen, including the 
mind. But neither senses which can apprehend material things, 
nor mental modes which can apprehend only the body etc., are 
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capable of having Atman as their * object This is so, because 
Atman is the eternal ‘witness’, present both when pramanas are 
operating and when they are not operating. Since all pramanas 
function by virtue of Atman’s eternal presence and self-luminosity, 
they can never apprehend it. 4 How can the seer be seen ’ ? 2 8 

Suresvara gives a slightly different reply elsewhere. He 
admits that the Upanisadic statements do not give knowledge 
about anything previously unknown (na anadhigatadhigamali ); 
but they only destroy nescience by 4 teaching ’ the true nature 
of Atman. 29 
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THE ATTITUDE OF ADVAITA VEDANTA 
TOWARDS OTHER PRAMANAS 


Chapter I 
PERCEPTION 

Perceptidn not a pramana of Brahman : 

The Advaita school is of the opinion that Brahman can never 
be kiiown by sense perception, because having no colour and form, 
it can never be an object of senses. It is true that the world 
is the effect of Brahman, but Sankara says that by merely appre¬ 
hending the effect, we cannot know its cause. 1 The world’s 
cause may as well be atoms or matter. To believe that Brahman 
could be known either through perception or inference is mere 
wishful thinking ( manorathamatram ). Like what is ‘ good ’ 
and * bad ’, and what ‘ should be done ’ and ‘ should not be 
done ’, it can be known from scripture only. 2 

Suresvara enumerates three reasons for the unknowability 
of Atman through pramanas such as perception: (a) Atman is the 
eternal subject, the ever * non-distant inner self ’ ( avyavahita 
pratyak dtma). (b) It is an End in itself ( svartha ) and cannot 
be experienced by others, (c) It is incapable of being known 
(aprameya ), as it has no attributes at all. 3 So it is knowable 
solely through Vedanta VakyasA 

Now it is quite possible that the existence of some things,, 
which are by their nature unperceivable, is known through other 
sources of knowledge, e.g., atoms, heaven, the power of sacrifices 
to enable one to attain heaven, etc. But if perceptual experience 
contradicts the information about such things, such information 
must be false. Is non-duality in conformity with perceptual 
experience ? Such is the objection raised by the other schools- 
of Hindu philosophy such as the Mlmamsa, the Nyaya, etc. 
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Perception not Contradictory to iastra : 

Sankara’s reply is that one pramana is never opposed to 
another; a pramana gives us knowledge about those things that 
cannot be known by other pramdnas . 5 If two or more pramdnas 
are capable of giving only one kind of knowledge about the same 
thing, there is no sense in distinguishing them as two pramdnas . 
Suresvara says that two pramdnas cannot be contradictory, if 
their objects are different; e.g., the sense of sight which does not 
hear sounds never contradicts the sense of hearing which hears. 6 
According to him only if two pramdnas deal with the same object 
and are contradictory, they are opposed like 4 the mongoose and 
the rat *; but if their object is not the same, then there could be 
no opposition between them. 6 a Each pramana is intrinsically 
valid, and while pramdnas need no mutual supplementation, there 
can never be also any mutual contradiction between them. 7 

Sankara says that even by citing a hundred examples it can¬ 
not be proved that 4 Fire is cold ’, or that 4 the sun is cold *; and 
scripture is not meant for distorting facts. 8 Sastra never seeks 
to produce anything new, i.e., it never misrepresents facts. 
What scripture does is to give information about things unknown 
through other means. 9 Sankara says that even if it is reiterated 
by a hundred scriptural texts, * Fire is cold * does not become 
true ; for sastra is not a valid source of knowledge in matters that 
fall within perceptual experience. Even if sastra anywhere 
makes statements such as * Fire is cold ’, it must be supposed 
(kalpyam) that it has a meaning other than the obvious one, 
because (Sankara says) scripture has no true authority regarding 
empirical objects; its meaning lies only in the cognition of un¬ 
seen things. 1 0 

The Advaita teachers, following the Mlmamsa school, accept 
that in the case of texts such as 4 The sacrificer is a stone ’, or 
4 The sacrificial post is the sun ’, the literal meaning is not to 
be taken into account, because in these cases, which contradict 
sense-experience, there is no reference to non-empirical matters, 
on which alone sastra is the authority. 11 Madhusudana Sarasvati 
says that these statements cannot set aside sense-perception, 
because the latter is fully tested and corroborated by other sour¬ 
ces of knowledge, while they themselves are subsidiary to other 
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sentences and do not fulfil any useful purpose by themselves. 
So they have to be taken in their implied and secondary sense. 12 

Now, Sankara argues that as the authority of the Veda is 
acknowledged in supersensuous matters, and as Atman is 
supersensuous, the knowledge which the Veda gives about it 
must be true; and (as already shown) as Brahman-sentences are 
not subsidiary to any other sentences, they are a pramana . 
Further, Sankara maintains that the Vedanta Vakyas are not 
opposed to facts. 13 

Perception not opposed to Atman’s not having Happiness or 
Unhappiness: 

The Advaita Vedanta holds that scripture teaches that the 
jiva (individual) is in reality free from all limitations such as 
unhappiness 1 4 etc. Is this in accordance with perceptual ex¬ 
perience ? Sankara replies that there is no conflict between 
scriptural teaching and perception on this point. He says that 
the object of perceptual experience is the apparent self, i.e. the self 
in association with its limiting adjunct (mind). In a cognition 
of the form 4 I am happy ’ or ‘ I am miserable ’, the self is found 
to be an object, because the sentences actually mean ‘ I know 
myself to be happy ’ etc. Now scripture tells us that the real self 
can never be an object; for it can never be known. 1 5 So what 
is known as 1 happy ’ or * miserable ’ can only be the reflection of 
the self in the limiting adjunct. In perception of the type ‘ I am 
this’, the subject is only metaphorically spoken of as co-ordinate 
with the body (the object), to which only are related attributes 
such as happiness or misery. While it is of the real self that 
scripture speaks, perception has for its object only the apparent 
self. Sankara thinks that it is logical not to attribute misery 
etc., to the self, because as misery etc., are objects of perception, 
while the self is not, we cannot perceive whether the self is affected 
by misery etc., or not. 1 6 

SureSvara has explained this further in the following way: 
That which is apprehended by scripture is different from that 
which is apprehended by perception ; so there is no contradiction 
between the two. 17 The Upanisadic statements are about the 
inner self ( pratyak atma?i)> while perception is of external things. 1 8 
Sure^vara argues that it can never be known by perception whether 
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the Atman is happy or unhappy; because even if happiness and 
unhappiness are attributes of Atman (as the opponent says), 
since the substratum (Atman) itself is not grasped by any pramana y 
its attributes also share the same fate. Without the essential 
form ( svarupa) of a thing (the qualified) being known, its 
qualities ( dharma) cannot be cognised. As the opponent of 
Advaita also must admit that the svarupa of Atman is not known 
by any pramana , it follows that none of its qualities also can be 
known; but in fact it has no qualities. Suresvara says that in 
all knowledge obtained through pramanas , the knowledge (i.e. 
the mental mode) can only adumbrate the object and manifest it 
and not the subject (consciousness limited by the mind). For 
example, in * I am knowing a pot ’, the object is manifested as a 
‘ pot ’, and not the subject; otherwise the latter would become 
an object. 1 9 

Suresvara then argues that even if it is admitted that Atman 
is cognised as miserable or happy, that knowledge must be sub- 
lated by the knowledge generated by Upanisadic texts for the 
following reasons : (i) Vedanta sentences, not being statements of 
any person, always state the truth. (2) In sleep Atman is ex¬ 
perienced to be devoid of misery etc. (3) It is found that percep¬ 
tion does not always give valid knowledge, e.g., the perception of 
nacre as silver. (4) The perception of Atman as miserable is 
based on the supposition that Atman can be miserable, and as 
suppositions are merely based on man’s whims, they have no 
certainty. (5) Perception etc., can apprehend only external 
objects, while Atman is the inner subject. (6) That Atman 
has no misery is testified in sleep, when perception is not operative ; 
and surely inward testimony ought to be stronger than outward 
( bahirmukha ) pramanas. 2 0 

Suresvara says that all these arguments have been put for¬ 
ward only to show that even if the objector’s contention (that in 
perception it is cognised that Atman is miserable) is granted, 
scripture ought to sublate perception and not vice versa . 2 1 But, 
in fact, Suresvara concludes, it is not possible that there is even 
< the scent of contradiction ’ between Vedanta and perception, 
for on pramana is never opposed to another. 22 
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Is Perception opposed to Non-Duality ? 

Now we come to the consideration of scriptural texts such as 
* Brahman is One only without a second ’ and ‘ Here there is no 
multiplicity whatever’. Is there no conflict between these 
texts and perception ? for perception does cognise ‘ multiplicity ’ 
and ‘difference 

To this the Advaita school replies in the following way: The 
Real is that which is eternally immutable, while the unreal is 
that which is absolutely non-existent (e.g. a hare’s horn). All 
people will agree that in this sense Reality is never perceived by 
the senses; 23 what sense perception apprehends• is only the 
practically real. The empirical validity of perception is not denied 
by Vedanta; but it only says that when non-duality is realized, 
empirical perception is sublated ; just as the mistaken cognition 
of silver in nacre is sublated by the correct apprehension of nacre. 
Thus only the absolute validity of perception is annulled by 
Vedanta. Vedanta Vakyas are infallible, because they are 
apauruseya ; so they are self-evident and absolutely valid ( taltvika- 
pramdna). Hence they relegate the validity of perception to the 
empirical domain. 24 

The Advaita school holds that the validity of sense perception 
is not fully established, because : (i) in some cases it is sublated 
by itself (e.g. perception of a ‘ rope-snake ’ as a rope), (2) the 
scriptural text ‘ Indra (God) through his mayo, became many ’ 
implies that all knowledge of duality is generated by maya (the 
power of illusion) and (3) inference contradicts it in some cases 
(e.g., the perception from below of cows grazing on a mountain 
as very small is contradicted). 2 5 Though we know that duality 
is an illusion from scripture, it is true like a dream, insofar 
as it concurs with empirical experience. Further, Vedanta 
contradicts only the absolute reality of ‘difference’ which is 
perceived, and not its empirical validity. Even though the 
knowledge of non-duality is generated by scripture which is itself 
a product of illusion, that knowledge is not an illusion like the 
‘ nacre-silver ’ illusion ; because while the appearance of ‘ silver ’ 
is sublated as soon as the true nature of nacre is perceived, 
knowledge of non-duality is not sublated at any time, and is 
hence true. 26 
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Sabda pramana , Madhusudana says, is, no doubt, based on 
sense perception, but not on its absolute reality. One may 
have an illusion of smoke and infer therefrom fire, and fire may 
really be there; this shows that a perception which leads to a 
valid inference need not itself be essentially real. The cognition 
‘ This is not silver, but nacre ’, is based on the prior cognition 
‘ This is silver ’ ; so this prior cognition is in fact the basis of the 
later cognition, but is nevertheless false. Similarly, the Advaitin 
argues, sense perception on which sabda pramana is based may be 
false, but this does not rob the latter of validity. 27 We may sum 
up by saying that the Advaita regards that there is no contradic¬ 
tion between perception and the Upanisadic texts, as their fields 
are different, the field of the former being the practical every¬ 
day world, and that of the latter absolute reality. 

Sankara’s own solution : 

It would be instructive to see what the great master Sankara 
himself said on this point. He states the objection to the Advaita 
position thus : Objects such as sound, which are apprehended by 
the ear and so forth, are observed to be different from one another. 
So those who hold that Brahman is the one and only reality con¬ 
tradict perception. Sankara quibbles thus in reply : If the variety 
of sound and the rest does not contradict the oneness of ether, 
they need not contradict even the Advaita position. Sankara 
raises another objection: If Brahman is the only reality, who 
receives the teaching and who gives it ? He replies that when 
the transcendent Brahman is realised as the only reality, there is 
neither teaching, nor taught; and then the Upanisads are also 
useless. But till then teaching is useful, and even before there 
were not many ‘selves’. If you say (so Sankara argues) that you 
can infer a plurality of selves, who are ‘you’ ? If teaching im¬ 
plies activity and if all activity implies difference (as the oppo¬ 
nents aver), then even inference, which is an activity, depends on 
difference, and ‘you’, who infer a plurality of selves, must yourself 
be multiple. ‘ You ’ as such can never infer, but ‘ you * as 
associated with body, senses and mind can infer; and these are 
only limiting adjuncts as ajar and bowl are of ether. Difference 
due to limiting adjuncts cannot disprove that the self is one; 
and as the self cannot be seen or inferred, natural difference is 
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out of question. All this proves, Sankara concludes, that it 
is difficult to talk about the self logically. He says : ‘ The oneness 
of Brahman is a secure fort unassailable by logicians, those first- 
rate heretics and liars, and inaccessible to dullards and to those 
who are devoid of the grace of the scriptures and the teacher. 
This we know from the texts of the Veda and Smrti : 4 Who but 
me can know that Deity who has both happiness and the 
absence of it ? * ‘ Even the gods were puzzled over this in 

ancient times.’ 2 8 

Perception and Identity of Jivci and Brahman: 

Sankara says that perception is not also opposed to the 
teaching ‘ That Thou art \ because there can be no contact 
between the sense of sight (i.e. mind euphemistically called so) 
and Atman. A critic may say that since to everyone it seems 
(khdsate) ‘ I am different from God ’, * difference from God 9 
is a quality of the jiva, with which it can be conceived that the 
sense of sight is in contact. Sankara replies that this assumes too 
much, because in that case if it seems, e.g., that a pot is not in 
the other room, then as the ‘absence of pot* is a quality of the 
floor in the other room, it may be said that ‘ absence of pot * is 
perceived, which is absurd. The critic may then say that since 
mind and Atman are both substances, there can be conjunction 
between the two. Sankara says that whether Atman is all- 
pervading or atomic, it can have no conjunction with mind in 
either case, because only things which have parts can enter into 
conjunction with each other; and Atman has no parts. To say 
that mind is a sense is only an euphemism ; it, in fact, only helps 
the senses, just as a lamp enables the eye to see. The critic 
may then say that even if difference between jiva and Brahman is 
not sense-cognised, it can be of the form of a witnessing awareness 
(i.e. self-evidence— sdksi svarupa). Sankara admits this, but says 
that this ‘ seeming 9 or appearance (< dyotana ) of difference, caused 
by nescience, is between Brahman and jlva, as endowed with the 
adjuncts of mayd, while non-difference, taught by scripture, 
exists between them, when they are taken as in themselves, devoid 
of adjuncts. So there is no mutual contradiction. Lastly, 
Sankara says that even if for the sake of argument it is admitted 
that there is opposition between perception and scripture, since 
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perception precedes scriptural teaching, because of the principle 
of apciQcheda nydya (explained in a previous chapter), the earlier 
(i.e. perception) must be sublated by the later {Vedanta Vakya). 2 8a 

Brahmajnana and perception: 

The Advaita teachers admit that a man, who has realized the 
oneness of Brahman and his identity with it does still behold 
multiplicity, just as a man suffering from timira roga (a peculiar 
eye disease) sees two moons, though he knows that there is only 
one. Until all karmas are completely destroyed by death, false 
perception of multiplicity persists because of them. Knowledge 
acquired from mahavakyas does not abolish the perception of the 
manifold world, but only sublates it; just as even a man who knows 
that the sun stands still while the earth goes round it, sees the 
sun rising in the east, moving across the sky and setting in the 
west and the earth unmoving. The perception of the manifold 
world does not disturb the assurance of a Brahman-knower, 
because he does not believe (?ia sradhatte) in it, thinking it to be 
false, just as one does not believe sugar to be bitter, even though 
it tastes bitter, and one spits it out, while in bilious fever. 29 

Some other views: 

On this problem of the relation between perception and 
scriptural teaching of non-duality, some other ingenious views 
have been expressed by Advaita thinkers, which may be sum¬ 
marised as follows: 

(i) A right source of knowledge is that which makes an un¬ 
known thing known. The material objects of the world are 
directly known, so they need not be made evident. But Brahman 
is unknown; and so scripture, which makes it known, is a right 
source of knowledge ; while perception, which has for its content 
what is not hidden, i.e. material objects, is not a source of 
knowledge at all. So perception can never sublate scripture, 
though they appear to be mutually contradictory. 

(ii) What is denied by the Vedanta is only the reality of things 
such as a pot, a table, etc. It is not denied that these are pots 
or tables, nor that they have mutual relations with other things 
and classes ; for so long as Brahman is not known as the real, they 
are perceived as real. But as soon as there is knowledge of Brah¬ 
man, they are sublated. 
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(iii) Scriptural knowledge is subsequent to perceptual 
experience, and cannot arise without sublating the former ; even 
as the cognition of nacre does not take place unless the prior 
appearance of silver is sublated (apaggheda nyaya). Both cannot 
be equally valid, for the latter cognition arises only when the 
former is sublated ; and the first cognition cannot be valid because 
it is sublated by the later one, while the later one is not so sublated. 

(iv) Perception is not opposed to the knowledge of non-duality, 
because perception never apprehends difference. Difference 
cannot be perceived, unless perception has for its content what is 
perceived as well as its difference from everything else. Unless 
a thing is distinguished from everything else, its uniqueness 
cannot be apprehended. The apprehension of a thing and its 
distinction from everything else are not simultaneous, because 
* everything else ’ cannot be immediately grasped in any way. 
It it is said that an object is first perceived and then everything 
else is negated from it, more than one perception is involved; 
and a number of perceptions cannot grasp the difference of a 
thing from everything else. Inference which is based on percep¬ 
tion can be of no help, when perception itself is useless. So 
the difference of each thing from everything else, i.e. its unique¬ 
ness, is just imagination, is indeed wrong, and has the same 
status as an illusion. Perception, which never apprehends 
difference and grasps only pure being, is in fact favourable to the 
scriptural statements of non-duality. 30 

IIow does Scripture deny multiplicity ? 

A critic may say: Scripture teaches the illusoriness of 
difference, while it itself depends upon the perception of difference 
between words, letters, etc. Is this not a self-contradiction ? 
The Vedanta replies that scriptural texts about illusoriness deny 
only the reality of letters and words, and not their empirical 
existence in their own form ( svarupamsa ). 

But, a critic may now say, there are other important 
Upanisadic texts, such as ‘ There is no multiplicity here ’, 
which deny even that existence. If they do not deny it, what 
else do they deny ? And if they deny it, are they not in conflict 
with perception, and are they not self-contradictory inasmuch as 
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they are based on perception ? Four attempts to meet this 
difficulty have been mentioned by Appayya Dlksita : 

(i) Even though letters and words are not real, they can give 
right knowledge, just as the sentence ‘ bring the bull ’, though 
misheard as ‘ bring the bullock ’, can give valid knowledge. 
To give us valid knowledge through words, only that amount of 
perception is needed which is common to both right knowledge 
and illusion. So even if the empirical existence of words is denied, 
there is no difficulty. 

(ii) The existence of the world for all practical purposes 
is accepted till knowledge of Brahman arises, and this existence 
of the world is not unreal like a hare’s horn. The world conti¬ 
nues to exist till Brahman is realised, just as the non-existence 
of silver in nacre is compatible with its illusory existence, until 
the latter is sublated by the correct apprehension of nacre; and 
till then this appearance of silver is not unreal like a hare’s horn. 

(iii) The content of perception is not the reality of the world, 
but its apparent reality. Reality of the world is denied by Vedanta 
vdkyas, because it appears to be present in the world. Statements 
like ‘ This is not silver, but that is ’, ‘ this is not my cow, but that is ’ 
deny something, but assert that what is denied exists somewhere 
else. So also the reality of the world is denied, because it appears 
to be present, and what is denied in the world (i.e. reality) is assert¬ 
ed to be somewhere else. The apparent reality of the world and 
hence of letters, words, and their distinctions on which scrip¬ 
ture is based, is not denied ; so negation of their absolute reality 
is intelligible. 

(iv) Some thinkers do not mit distinctions in reality— 
absolute, empirical and illusory existences. As the world is 
non-different from its substratum—Brahman, Brahman’s reality 
is wrongly attributed to the world. So there is no authority 
for assuming an appearance of reality. The cognition of reality 
in the world is due to not distinguishing it from Brahman, with 
which the world is identified. The silver perceived in nacre 
is said to be only an appearance of silver, because there is no 
silver within the field of vision, and what is not within the reach 
of the senses is not perceived. There is an appearance of reality 
in the world, because Brahman’s reality interpenetrates every¬ 
thing and what we perceive is that, though we do not distinguish 
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Brahman as such from the world. So when the reality of the 
world is negated, there is no conflict with perception, for 
perception never apprehends the world’s reality, but only 
Brahman’s reality . 3 1 

Advaita Dialectic establishes that Perception does not prove 
‘ Difference ’: 

We may close this topic by mentioning what Sri Harsa, the 
most important dialectician of the Advaita school, has said. He 
says that Vedanta texts have for their subject all things in 
general, while perception and inference are always of particular 
things. On the basis of perception and inference a general pro¬ 
position like ‘ There is duality ’ cannot be established. So 
Vedanta texts which assert the oneness of all things cannot be 
sublated by perception. 

In every act of perception, a difference of the cogniser from 
the object is not cognised ; in other words, perception is never in 
the form ‘ I see myself as different from the pot ’. Perception 
does not apprehend the difference of one cognition from another ; 
for there is no specific awareness that ‘ my cognition of the jar 
is different from that of the cloth ’. Nor has perception any¬ 
thing to say about the difference or non-difference of a cognition 
and its object. If there is no difference (i) between cognitions 
and their objects and (ii) between one cognition and another, 
then Harsa says that we must presume ( arthapatti ) that the objects 
of cognitions are also not different from one another. Thus, 
presumption, based on an analysis of perception, supports non¬ 
duality as taught by Vedanta. Moreover, the idea of ‘ differ¬ 
ence ’, derived from particular perceptive acts, can never sublate 
the knowledge of universal oneness derived from Vedanta, 
for Vedanta, which says that the cogniser is not different from 
the cognised, is not in any way harmed by perception, which 
also finds no such difference. As for the Vedanta thesis that all 
things are non-different from each other, it is strongly supported 
by the justifiable presumption that since cognitions do not differ 
from each other, their objects also do not differ. Sri Harsa 
admits that difference is immediately experienced, but says that 
it cannot refute Advaita because (a) Vedanta texts cast doubt on 
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empirical experience, and (b) empirical experience can be ex¬ 
plained as caused by nescience. As the scriptural texts clearly 
and emphatically maintain absolute unity, they do not admit of 
any other explanation. 

The proposition ‘all things are different’ means either that 
all things are different from something, or that they are different 
from all things. In the former case, Vedanta has no objection, 
because all unreal things are different from Brahman, the reality. 
As for the second meaning, it is absurd. This universal pro¬ 
position cannot be demonstrated, because as the minor term in¬ 
cludes everything, there can be no middle term. Sri Harsa 
agrees that there is a rooted idea that there is difference in the 
world; but he says that there is no guarantee of this being a 
true idea, since many of our ideas are false. The truth of an 
idea is established if it is intrinsically valid, and unsublated by 
another cognition. The idea of difference is not intrinsically 
valid and is contradicted by scripture. 

The protagonist of Advaita Vedanta also carries on the dis¬ 
cussion taking for granted empirical thought, speech and action 
which imply diversity; but he never takes this diversity to be 
real. As he holds that there is no difference at all, it is futile 
to point out any contradiction in his position, since the arguments 
advanced against him cannot be proved to be different from what 
they are intended to refute. 

The final weakness of pluralistic realism, according to Harsa, 
is that it cannot give any logical definition of ‘ difference \ 
Does ‘ difference ’ constitute the nature of a thing ? If so, 
difference from what ? For difference is always a difference 
from something. In that case nothing would have a distinct 
individuality, since the difference that constitutes the nature of a 
thing implies some other thing. For example, to say that a 
chair is an individual thing, would mean that a chair is different 
from a table and the chair’s difference can never be defined with¬ 
out implying the existence of other things. Again, if the differ¬ 
ence from other things enters into the chair’s constitution, those 
things also enter into it in some way. Thus there is ‘ non¬ 
difference ’ between it and the other things. 

If difference is a relation depending upon the very nature 
of the things related, that (says Harsa) would mean that A’s 
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nature is constituted by its being related to B, while C’s nature 
is constituted by its being related to B. If the relation is the 
same in both the cases, since this relation enters into the very 
texture of things, the things themselves are not different from 
one another. 

Harsa contends that a definition of difference as * recipro¬ 
cal negation ’ would be subject to the above difficulties, in addition 
to the presupposition of ‘ mutual identity \ To say that differ¬ 
ence of things consists in their having different attributes is to 
postpone the difficulty ; for in what does 4 difference of attributes 9 
consist ? Moreover, no two things differ from each other 
entirely, but only in some particular respects. Thus one chair 
differs from another in some particular respects only, so it must 
be first shown how the particularity or individuality of a thing 
differs from the general or universal aspects of all things. 

* Difference * is thus an unintelligible concept, logically indefin¬ 
able, and so (Harsa says) cannot be real. It must, however, be 
remembered that it is not denied that difference is experienced. 
Its absolute reality alone is denied, because it is indefinable . 32 

Since only the absolute reality of difference or diversity is 
denied, and its illusory existence is allowed, that (according to 
Harsa) is enough to account for the causal relation between the 
notions of difference and diversity and the Vedantic declarations 
based on them . 03 

A critic may urge that since the Vedanta texts which deny 
duality presuppose it even while denying, they are contra¬ 
dictory. Sri Harsa replies that scriptural texts teach non-duality 
to be absolute, and as cognition of difference is not absolutely 
real it cannot sublate the former. The two cognitions do not 
belong to the same order. In admitted contradictions such as 
the fire is cold ’, what is asserted is contradicted by immediate 
experience, and the assertion as well as subsequent experience 
are both based on apparent reality; so one can sublate the other. 

As refutation of non-duality/ he says, * can only be based on 
diveisity and hence cannot be real (diversity itself being illusory 
only), there is no possibility whatever of non-duality ever being 
shown to be unreal .’ 3 4 And even if the concept of 4 non-duality ’ 
is illusory, yet since its content—non-duality itself—is not 
illusoiy, the conception is irrefutable. In fact, there can be no 
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knowledge of non-duality, for what is non-dual is awareness 
( vijnana ); and there can be no awareness of awareness. It is 
only from the empirical standpoint that Vedanta can be said to 
give us knowledge of non-duality. In whatever way oneness 
is defined, either as absence of diversity or numerical oneness 
or the essential nature of knowledge, possession of an attribute 
will be a contradiction of non-duality. So Sri Harsa says that 
the conception * non-duality is an attribute ’ is an illusion. 
Still the substratum of that attribute (viz. consciousness) remains 
unsublated. When the conception of 4 nacre-silver is sublated 
by the conception of nacre, what is sublated is the attribute of 
4 silverness ’ and not the real nacre. In the same way, when the 
illusory conception of the attribute of 4 non-duality * vanishes, 
there manifests the one pure consciousness . 3 5 
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Conception of Yogic perception : 

Some of the Hindu schools of philosophy maintain that it is 
possible to have a visio Dei , through the practice of Yoga. 
Through the control of the fluctuations of mind and continuous 
practice of concentration, the Yoga school thinks that it is possible 
to master anything from the smallest atom to a thing of the 
greatest magnitude, i.e. the mind can grasp anything unimpeded . 1 
According to the Yoga school, everything is made up of the three 
elements— sattva , rajas and tamas. (See page 220.) When 
by leading a pure life of meditation and concentration, the rajas 
and tamas are kept in abeyance, the defect of obscuration 
(avarana dosa ) is removed, and due to the preponderance of 
sattva , mind attains a pellucid clarity and becomes like light. The 
Yogin then gains undisturbed calm ( adhyatmaprasada ), and when 
he is in that state he obtains an insight ( prajna ) which is always 
true. A man endowed with that insight sees anything he wants 
as it is in itself. In that insight there is not even a trace of mis¬ 
conception ( viparyaya ) and the insight does not operate accord¬ 
ing to the usual processes of sense perception. The Yoga 
school says that this insight is different from the insight generated 
by scriptural and inferential knowledge. 

This is capable of having as its object even subtle (e.g., 
atoms), hidden (e.g., things not visible as when separated by a 
wall) and remote things (e.g. things miles away or in the past or 
future ); 2 and it destroys mental ‘hindrances’ {klesas) such as 
nescience etc . 3 

The Nyaya and the Vaisesika schools also admit the existence 
of such an insight, which is called Yogi-pratyaksa or yogic per¬ 
ception. These schools say that such a perception is a quality 
(dharma ) of the mind arising from the practice of Yoga, and that 
he who has attained concentration can always, through his mind 
enabled by this ‘quality’, have knowledge of everything in¬ 
cluding merit, demerit, ether, atoms, etc . 4 
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Prasastapada, an author of the Vaisesika school mentions 
another kind of knowledge— drsa jndna. It is the knowledge of 
the seers, the promulgators of scriptural tradition ( dmndya- 
viahdtd), which is generated by the contact of Atman and mind, 
and by a peculiar quality. It is of the nature of intuition 
(pratibha),- and the divine sages have it in its perfection. But 
(Prasastapada says) sometimes even ordinary people have it, 
e.g., when a girl says, ‘ My heart tells me that to-morrow my 
rother will come ’, and it happens so. s By drsa jndna the sages 
now the past, present and future, and also supersensuous things 
such as merit and demerit etc. 

Yogic Intuition cannot apprehend Brahman : 

The Advaita Vedanta rejects Yogic-intuition as a pramdna of 
Brahman. Sankara emphatically asserts that in the case of 
supersensuous things the Veda alone is the source of knowledge . 6 
The path of Yoga independent of the Veda can never lead to 
the ultimate End . 7 The Veda itself has clearly stated that ‘ He 
vvho does not know the Veda does not know Brahman .’ 8 
Sankara admits that extraordinary powers like animd (power of 
reducing the body to an infinitesimal size) can be obtained by 
Yoga ; 9 but he denies the capacity of the Yogic practices to 
vouchsafe the knowledge of the oneness of the Self, which can 
be had from the Vedanta Vdkyas alone and which alone can lead 
to liberation . 10 Once Brahman is known, nothing else is needed, 
for knowledge of Brahman results in immediate liberation. 
So, Sankara says, control of mind or concentration, which is 
the principal method of the Yoga school, will not be necessary 
once Brahman is known. Further, according to him the 
Upanisads nowhere mention this as a means of the supreme 
end . 11 But Sankara grants that Yoga can be a proximate means 
to right knowledge , 1 2 because it helps to still the wayward and 
fleeting mind and enables one to understand the meaning of 
the mahdvdkyas. 

Yoga not necessary: 

In the Mandukya Kdrikd bhdsya, Sankara has explained why 
Yogic practice cannot be compatible with Advaita. Yoga, 
Patanjali defines, is the control of the mental modes. Sankara 
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says that those who regard Brahman alone as the Reality, and 
mind, senses etc., as superimpositions like a ‘ rope-snake ’, have 
already attained liberation ; and for them the question of con¬ 
trolling the mind does not arise at all. Only Yogins, who are 
devoid of the true knowledge of Atman and think that mind is a 
real entity apart from and related to Atman, have to control the 
mind for obtaining knowledge of Atman and liberation . 13 

Madhusudana has clarified Sankara’s position further. He says 
that according to the Advaita the world is false, and consequently 
what is witnessed to by the Self is also false. In fact what is 
called the witnessing of the Self is a mere superimposition on the 
self and not real. The witnessing self is the only absolute reality, 
and there is nothing else except that. Deliberation (vifdra) 
over this is the only way of destroying the mind, which is nothing 
but nescience. Madhusudana says that Sankara nowhere ad¬ 
mitted the need of Yoga for Brahman-knowers . 1 4 So for the 
purpose of directly intuiting Brahman, the followers of the 
Upanisads go to a teacher, and under his direction engage 
themselves in the discussion of the Upanisadic statements. 
According to Madhusudana this purpose is not served otherwise. 
The Vedantins never engage themselves in Yoga, because they 
hold that the defects of the mind are removed only by delibera¬ 
tion and discussion . 1 5 

Supersensual things not apprehended by Yogic Intuition: 

Both the Vivarana and the Bhamatl schools clearly deny the 
possibility of perceiving supersensual things through Yoga. 
Confirming what Va^aspati said in the Nydya Kanikdi, Amalananda 
says that the 4 capacity of Yoga ’ is limited only to those things, 
which could become the objects of senses for all men . 16 
Prakasatman says that things, which cannot be apprehended by 
us, cannot be apprehended by others also, for their sense-organs 
also are similar to ours. No doubt by Yogic practice one’s 
senses may become sharpened, but even then only things percep¬ 
tible by the senses are perceived in a more ‘ excellent ’ way. 
Prakasatman gives the example of a cat’s vision. A cat is able 
to see in darkness much that we do not see ; still what it sees is 
not supersensual. Similarly Yogins may be able to see much that 
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we miss ; but it is impossible for them to ‘ see * Brahman and 
dharma , which could be known only from the Veda. Prakasatman 
says that even in the case of the ‘ divine eye ’, which is said to 
have been granted by Krsna to Arjuna, only sensible things are 
perceived in a more ‘ excellent ’ way . 17 

Acquirement of Siddhis , dependent on the Veda : 

Elsewhere Sankara takes a somewhat different attitude. He 
concedes that Siddhas , i.e. holy men endowed with extra¬ 
ordinary powers, may have ‘ unimpeded knowledge * ( apratihata 
jnana) ; but in his opinion extraordinary powers are the results 
of the performance of dharma. As dharma can be known from 
the Vedic injunctions only, extraordinary powers, which are 
dependent on the due performance of dharma, cannot be attained 
independently of the Veda. ‘ Unimpeded knowledge ’ is there¬ 
fore dependent on adhering to scriptural commands ; and the 
criterion for judging the statements of any person, even though 
they are alleged to be based on his ‘ unimpeded knowledge ’, 
is their conformity with scriptural teaching . 1 8 Govindananda 
says that it is a mistake to argue that the extraordinary powers of 
siddhas are natural and not derived from a faithful following of 
scriptural teaching, because extraordinary powers and perfection 
are not ‘natural’ in anybody other than God . 19 Vagaspati says 
that even if some one is seen to possess extraordinary powers 
from his very birth, this is due to his performance of dharma 
in accordance with scripture in a previous birth . 20 Another 
point urged by Sankara is that since there are many siddhas , 
and since their intuitions are mutually contradictory, except the 
Veda there is no other decisive source of knowledge regarding 
Brahman . 21 

To conclude : according to the Advaita Vedanta, the Veda is 
the only source and criterion of Brahman-intuition. Sankara 
or his followers nowhere claim to base Advaita on the personal 
experience of themselves or others. An aspirant of liberation 
should mould his experience in accordance with the mahdvdkyas 
by patiently weeding out all ideas contrary to the great truth ‘ That 
Thou art Not even the gods can intuit Brahman without 
having first known it from the Upanisads. The Advaitins 
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however, concede that it is possible for some to acquire the intui¬ 
tion of Brahman without hearing the scriptural sentences in this 
life, if they had heard them in a previous life . 22 Brahman- 
intuition is, therefore, not to be won through Yoga, the latter 
being at most a preparation for it.* 


* In minor works such as * Patiflkarana ’, reputed to be Sankara’s, the term 
* Samadhi ’ is used in the sense of the unshakable conviction ‘ I am Brahman , 
gained through the teaching of a preceptor, hearing of the Upanisads etc. 
just as ‘ bhakti ’ is used in the sense of ‘ inquiry into one’s own nature 
( svasvarupanusandhdna ). 
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i 

Inference 

Inference, an empirical pramana : 

Along with other Hindu schools of thought the Advaita 
Vedanta accepts inference ( anumana ) as a pramana. According 
to this school inferential knowledge is generated by the knowledge 
of the invariable relation ( vydpti ) between the thing to be inferred 
{sadhya) and the reason or ground from which we infer ( hetu ). 
When there is a knowledge of an attribute of the minor term as 
for instance, This mountain is smoky ’, along with an awakening 
of the memory of past experience in the form 4 smoke is always 
related to fire ’, then there results inferential knowledge in the 
form This mountain is fiery ’. 1 Inferential knowledge of this 
sort is certain and valid, and results only from the knowledge of 
vydpti . 2 

Inference, not a pramana of Brahman : 

The Advaita school maintains that anumana is not a pramana 
in the case of Brahman. As Brahman has no colour or shape, it 
can have no differentiating mark (linga) and as it is devoid of all 
internal variety and external relations, it has no hetu , with which 
it could have vydpti . So it is impossible to infer the existence of 
Brahman. 

The Advaita school criticizes the theological proofs formu¬ 
lated by the Nyaya and the Yoga schools and dismisses them 
as mere 4 proofs \ 

Criticism of the proofs for God’s existence : 

The Nyaya school gives the following proofs for God’s 
existence: All produced things have a maker, who knows about 
their material cause, and the mode and end of their production. 
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For example, a pot has a maker—the potter—who knows all 
about clay, how to make it into a pot, and the purpose of a pot. 
Now the earth, mountains, trees etc,, are ‘ produced things ’, 
because they are made up of parts, and unconscious constituents 
cannot of themselves shape themselves into aggregates. So the 
earth, mountains, trees etc., must have a maker ; and that is God. 

Amalananda and Appayya Diksita admit that the existence of 
4 the world’s cause 9 can be inferred ; but they argue that it 
cannot be established that there is only one such cause. Just as 
a palace is constructed by many intelligent beings, why cannot 
we suppose that the world has many authors ? 

The followers of the Nyaya school reply that the principle of 
parsimony obliges us to infer one such author only; because (they 
say) wherever there is scope for the consideration whether we 
should admit a single principle or a multiplicity of principles, all 
logicians are unanimous that the former course should be followed. 

Appayya Diksita replies that the principle of parsimony cannot 
clinch this issue, because parsimony of supposition is not an 
independent pramana . The principle of parsimony cannot 
establish that the world has only one author, because in experience 
we see that many wonderful and complex things like palaces are 
made by the co-operative effort of several persons. In the face 
of this evidence, it is not parsimonious to suppose that the world 
has only a single cause and that this cause is omniscient and omni¬ 
potent. Amalananda concedes that when the existence of the 
cause of the world is inferred, and when a doubt arises whether it 
is one or many, parsimony of supposition makes it strongly probable 
that there is only one such cause; but there can be no certainty. 
But Appayya Diksita does not concede that. He says that there 
is no parsimony in supposing that there is only one author, because 
single authorship means authorship qualified by the absence of 
multiple authorship. But this is not a simpler supposition than 
the alternative one, and the so-called parsimony, which to secure 
simplicity makes the content of the inference elaborate and 
clumsy, is not really helpful to that inference. So, (Appayya says) 
since this argument based on parsimony (laghava tarka) cannot 
independently prove that there is only one maker of the world, 
and cannot also be an auxiliary to the inference, it only serves to 
lend strong support to the first alternative when doubt arises 
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whether the world was made by one person or many. Moreover, 
as this can never make it certain that there is only one such person, 
the other alternative is never ruled out. In fact, Appayya believes, 
it is much simpler to assume that a number of persons collaborat¬ 
ing together have constructed this world, as in the case of cities, 
palaces, temples etc., which are the results of the co-operative 
endeavour of many. Though the Naiyayika can still ask, What 
singleness of purpose could have made such a co-operative effort 
possible in the case of the world ? it is clear that the existence of 
God is not demonstrated . 3 

There is a second Nyaya argument which runs thus : Actions 
by themselves cannot bring forth fruits, since nothing unconscious 
can by itself be efficient. So there must be an intelligent person, 
who distributes happiness or unhappiness to everyone in 
proportion to his virtue or vice. The Advaita school remarks 
that bestowal of happiness and unhappiness in proportion to 
virtue and vice might be done even by a plurality of gods. The 
argument cannot be a proof for the existence of God. 

The Yoga school gives the following proof for the existence 
of God. Whatever admits of degrees must have a maximum ; 
and so knowledge must also reach its limit in some one; and 
that person in whom knowledge reaches its uppermost limit is 
omniscient. Such an omniscient person is God. 

The Advaita school comments that this argument does not 
prove that there is only a single being in whom maximum 
knowledge is found. There might be a number of deities, who 
possess knowledge, glory, power etc., to an equally great degree. 
And why should not the same middle term be used to infer that 
bulk, hatred, pain etc., are also found to the greatest possible 
degree in some being ? Further, God is more than an omniscient 
being, and it can never be proved that wisdom, glory, power etc., 
are also found in the highest degree in the omniscient person . 4 

Theological arguments no proofs, but Ynktis : 

The Advaita Vedanta holds that while the above arguments 
of the Nyaya and the Yoga schools cannot be inferences, they may 
be considered as Ynktis. An argument which gives certain 
knowledge is inference; while an argument which shows that 
something is probable is yukti. By means of an analogy yukti 
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shows that there is apparently a relation between two things, 
because otherwise we cannot explain one of them. Yukti can 
only produce in us a belief in the probability of a thing. 
Ramananda gives an example: Since there is fire there, there is 
smoke. This is yukti because what is said is quite probable, but 
not certain. In a red-hot iron ball there is fire, but no smoke. 
The various arguments advanced as inferences for God’s existence 
are only yuktis . They show that it is probable that God is; but 
they cannot prove that God is . 5 

Suresvara has explained the function of reasoning in the 
Vedanta in the following way: Mere inference can never establish 
the existence and nature of Brahman; hence it can never lead to 
the desired end, i.e., moksa ; but on the contrary it leads to un¬ 
desirable consequences. Having taken inference alone as their 
sole guide and rejecting the Veda, the Budd_hists (Suresvara says) 
were led to the conclusion that there is no Atman, and were thus 
deluded . 6 The conclusion is that arguments can only strengthen 
the teaching of the Upanisads; independently of scripture 
they cannot give inferential knowledge about Brahman . 7 

Criticism of Rational Theology : 

Though, the Advaita Vedanta accepts the principle that 
4 whatever is an effect has a cause \ and that the world is an effect, 
it says that it can never be established that Brahman is that 
cause. We cannot establish that all effects are produced out of 
Brahman, because having never perceived Brahman we cannot be 
sure that a particular effect is related to Brahman . 8 

The Advaita develops a critique of rational theology in the 
following way. Those who wish to have a theology based ex¬ 
clusively on reason must be prepared to answer all criticisms 
rationally. But this, the Advaita says, they cannot do. They 
have no satisfactory answer as to why there is so much misery and 
inequality in the world. The blame for this cannot be thrown 
on the actions of living beings done in previous births. If it is 
said that God creates the world taking the fruits of actions of 
individuals into account, it may be asked: how can the fruits of 
actions, which are unintelligent, move God to create in a particular 
way ? And why did omnipotent God allow his creatures to do 
bad actions at all, even in previous births ? for, after all, he is the 
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supreme efficient cause (pravartaka ) of all action. The begin- 
ninglessness of the world cannot be invoked to explain this 
difficulty ; because however far back we may push this, the defect 
of reciprocal dependence (i.e. that God acts in accordance with 
karmas and that these are productive of results when moved by 
God) is not removed. 

All activity is admitted to be purposive, and so must creation 
be. What then is the purpose of creation ? If it is purposeless, 
it is like a mad man’s action. If it is purposeful, whose purpose 
does it serve ? God cannot have any end, which he seeks to 
achieve; nor can he serve the purpose of others. Some schools 
of thought say God is a person and that a person is one who is 
indifferent ( udasina ). It is incoherent to say that one who is 
indifferent has created this world . 9 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika school maintains that God is distinct 
from matter and from individual souls. But how does he control 
matter and the creatures, unless there is some connection between 
him and these things ? Sankara says that there cannot be con¬ 
junction of the one with the other, nor can God inhere in them 
or they in him, while conjunction and inherence are the only 
types of relationship admitted by those schools. God, being 
omnipresent and impartial, cannot be conjoined with anything. 
We cannot conceive of any other kind of relation, because in that 
case it is not first proved that there is a relation. If the Nyaya 
school resorts to the Veda to get over this difficulty, then it too 
abandons the claim to establish God purely on rational grounds. 
Moreover, since that school regards the Veda to be God’s Word, 
its argument to establish God on the authority of scriptural 
testimony is circular . 10 

The Nyaya says that God moulds the world of things out of 
primal matter. Sankara says that if this matter is visible and 
gross, there is no need to further mould something which has 
already a form and shape. If the primal matter has no form at 
all and so imperceptible, how can we conceive God working on it ? 
Nobody can work materially upon an invisible thing, for no potter 
made a pot out of invisible clay. 

The Nyaya school claims that our perceptual experience can be 
the standard by which we have to understand God and his nature. 
If that is so, the Advaita says that since we nowhere see an 
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unembodied person doing something, we have to think of God as 
one having a body and subject to all the consequent limitations. 11 

The Nyaya says that God, matter and souls are all eternal 
and infinite. In that case the Advaita says that God will be 
unable to know the limits of himself, matter and the souls ; and he 
ceases to be omniscient. If God is able to know the limits of all 
these three, they cannot be infinite ; and what is not infinite will 
come to an end. 12 

The conclusion arrived at by the Advaita school is that on the 
analogy of our ordinary experience and by means of inference we 
can know nothing about God. Since inference can never establish 
anything that is not in conformity with empirical experience, 
an omniscient and omnipotent creator of the world can never be 
inferred. 13 In experience we nowhere meet an omniscient person, 
or one who is able to make something from nothing or from pure 
matter, or one who is entirely free from desires and passions. 14 
So, the Advaita school says, on the basis of our experience alone, 
we cannot infer the existence of God. 1 5 On the other hand, the 
Advaita Vedanta is never guided by the analogy of what is seen, 
but relies solely on the Veda ; and that is why it is able to accept 
Brahman or pure consciousness as both the material and the 
efficient cause of the world, though in experience we nowhere 
find a conscious principle to be a material cause, or even the same 
thing being both material and efficient cause. 1 6 


II 

Tarka 

Nature of Tarka : Vatsyayana’s account: 

Hindu Logic enumerates tarka as a type of reasoning which 
is ancillary to a pramana , but which is itself never a pramana . 
Tarka is the formulation of a probable hypothesis (uha) in the 
case of a thing, whose real nature is not known, when there is a 
ground for such a hypothesis. 

Vatsyayana gives the following examples of tarka. Is the 
transmigration of man without any cause or is it caused ? If it is 
caused, is the cause eternal or non-eternal ? If it is uncaused, it 
will cease of itself; and nothing need be done for the cessation of 
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transmigration. If this cause is eternal, then its effect—trans¬ 
migration—will never come to a stop. So it is probable that the 
cause of transmigration is non-eternal. This is a tarka , and this 
strengthens the scriptural testimony that transmigration is caused 
by karma . Similarly doubt may arise whether the soul is eternal 
or non-eternal. If it is non-eternal, past and future births would 
be impossible. Then it cannot be said that the present life is 
the result of action done in previous births, and that if one wants 
happiness in future life, he should perform only good actions. 
So it seems probable that the soul is eternal. This sort of guess 
(uha) strengthens the scriptural testimony that the soul is eternal. 

According to the Nyaya school, tarka by itself cannot result 
in certain knowledge, because it cannot conclusively establish 
something as a fact. It is useful because after such guesses are 
made, one tries to reach an assured conclusion through a pramana. 
Further, tarka serves as an ancillary to a pramana and serves to 
strengthen it. 1 7 

Mere Tarka useless : 

Sankara says that since tarka is based on man’s individual 
suppositions (ntpreksa) which are unfettered, while some intel¬ 
ligent men may formulate tarkas with great care, more intelligent 
people may refute them, and their tarkas in turn may be refuted 
by others. The premises on which tarkas may be based are 
various and the intellectual capacities of men differ very much. 
So, according to him, there can be no finality in a conclusion 
arrived at by tarka. 

A critic may say that the conclusion that all tarka is relative 
is itself arrived at by tarka . To prove that no tarka is final, 
the tentativeness of some arguments is shown and from this it is 
generalised that no tarka is final. Thus the uncertainty of tarka 
is itself established by a tarka. The critic may go on to say that 
if all tarkas are uncertain, empirical experience itself will come to 
an end ; for man acts on the hypothesis that the future will resemble 
the past. Further, in cases where there is a doubt about the 
meaning of scriptural passages, the true meaning is ascertained 
by means of tarka in the form of settling the purport. The 
critic may then urge that tentativeness is, in fact, the beauty of 
a tarka. By the rejection of defective tarkas , a sound tarka 
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becomes acceptable. If our ancestors have been fools, it does not 
follow that we should be fools ; similarly from the fact that some 
tarkas are defective, it does not follow that all tarkcis should be 
rejected. 

Having himself formulated a possible criticism in the above 
manner, Sankara replies to it in the following way: Though 
the finality of tarka is seen in some cases, in the present con¬ 
text—i.e. in determining the existence and nature of the cause 
of the world— tarka cannot certainly be final. Without the help 
of scripture, it is impossible to guess about this profound matter, 
i.e. Brahman, with which is tied up our very liberation. Per¬ 
ception and inference are of no use in the case of Brahman. 
So on what basis can one make a guess ? All those who believe 
in liberation are agreed that it results from right knowledge. 
Right knowledge can but be one, uniform and objective. In 
the case of right knowledge about a thing, e.g. fire is warm, there 
cannot be several valid alternate hypotheses. Tarkas are 
mutually contradictory, as is well proved by the many contradic¬ 
tory views about Reality of even great men like Kapila and 
Kanada. While right knowledge is conclusive and uniform, 
tarkas are inconclusive and various. They are inconclusive 
because what one logician establishes as truth may be refuted 
by another. No single logician is accepted as the best logician 
by all logicians ; and we cannot assemble all the logicians of the 
past, present and future at one place and time, so that they may 
together arrive at a final conclusion. So (Sankara concludes) 
while tarka cannot be depended upon for a knowledge of Brah¬ 
man, no logician can reject the validity of the knowledge gene¬ 
rated by the Veda, provided it is eternal and capable of generat¬ 
ing knowledge. Scripture and tarka which follows scripture — 
these two can, according to Sankara, establish that Brahman is 
the world-cause. 1 8 

Tarka confirms Faith : 

Appayya Diksita says that when a doubt arises whether there 
is one maker or a number of makers of the world, then, if the 
arguments such as those advanced by the Nyaya are aided by scrip¬ 
ture, they lead to the conclusion that there is only one cause of the 
world ; and these arguments can help to strengthen what scripture 
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says. It is like the vanasimhanydya , which may be illustrated 
thus : A lion can be easily killed by hunters if it is confronted 
in the open; but it becomes inaccessible if it hides in the interior 
of a forest; and because the lion is hiding in it, the forest also 
becomes inaccessible to the hunters, who must enter it with care 
lest they should fall a prey to the lion pouncing upon them un¬ 
awares from behind some tree or hillock. Similarly, in Appayya’s 
opinion, the reasoning from parsimony is strengthened by scrip¬ 
ture, while it serves to convince us of what scripture says ; but it 
cannot be an independent pramana. 1 9 

Need for Tarka : 

Though it is true that Vedanta Vdkyas alone give us the 
knowledge of Brahman, mere hearing of them may not produce 
that knowledge in all cases. Even after hearing, a lot of pondering 
over them, supplemented by tarkas not opposed to them, is 
necessary to remove doubts. 20 A critic may say thus: When, 
for example, we see a pot we make no more ado, but simply 
accept it as a fact. Similarly, if the Upanisads give us knowledge 
of Brahman, why should further deliberation and tarka 
be necessary ? To this the Advaita school makes the following 
reply. To have knowledge means to have an idea of a thing. 
This happens when mind takes on the form of the object presented 
to it. Mind may take on the form of a thing, but we may not be 
sure of the content of that particular mental mode, and till then 
certainty is not to be had. In the perception of empirical objects, 
as soon as our mind takes on the form of a particular object, it 
becomes certain regarding the nature of its content; but there is 
no such immediate certainty when the mind comes to know 
Brahman through scripture. This is so, because mind is 
4 over-burdened ’ either with the idea that it is impossible that 
there should be such a thing as Brahman, 21 or else with ideas 
about the nature of Brahman which are contradictory to what the 
Upanisads say. Because of the first defect, mind is unable to 
concentrate, and fully realise the oneness of Brahman and the 
jiva ; and because of the second defect, mind is unable to shake off 
the false identification of the body and the soul, and still continues 
to attribute to the soul the properties which really are of the body. 

The Advaita school says that this is not a unique case, for 
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this sort of thing happens in ordinary experience also ; but 
usually disbelief is shattered by mere seeing. For example, as 
soon as we see the flight of birds we believe that it is 
possible to fly in the air. In a place like Banaras, though bunches 
of green pepper may be on view at a shop, yet, because they 
have never been seen there before, and have been brought from 
very distant countries, a man may not believe his own eyes ; 
and due to this disbelief, he has no certitude, in spite of his seeing. 

Similarly, if a man has been believing himself to be an 
individual, limited in knowledge and happiness, and subject to all 
the limitations of this world of misery, he may very well feel 
doubt, if he is suddenly told that he is not at all different from 
Brahman, the Supreme, whose nature is eternal and infinite 
knowledge and bliss. This disbelief is a mental defect, and has 
to be removed by tarka , which can show the probability and 
validity of Upanisadic statements. These defects are due to 
the results of previous bad actions. These are removed by 
practising the duties that are proper to one’s caste and station in 
life, and false notions are removed by acquiring calmness of 
mind and other virtues. The idea that the oneness of Brahman 
and jiva is impossible is removed by pondering over (vigara) the 
Upanisadic statements. This is manana or meditation on 
scriptural statements. The next step is nididhydsana or contem¬ 
plation of the profound meaning of the Upanisads with 
concentration, after all contrary ideas have been dispelled. When 
these obstacles are thus removed, and scriptural meaning is well 
assimilated, the Vivarana school says that it is the mahavakyas 
alone that give us right knowledge. 22 

Three-fold function of Tarka : 

Application of the six criteria to ascertain the purport of 
scriptural passages involves tarka . That is why Vagaspati says 
that discussion of scriptural sentences is in fact tarka , and that 
it is aided by other tarkas , which are found in the Mlmamsa and 
the Nyaya. 23 These latter are the arguments which establish the 
authority of the Veda and the nature of perception etc. So 
(the Advaita school says) tarka is needed (i) to ascertain the pur¬ 
port of scriptural passages, (ii) to remove doubts ( samsaya ) and 
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contrary beliefs ( viparyasa), 24 and (iii) to convince us of the 
probability of the existence of what is to be known, i.e. Brahman 
(prameya sambhava nisgaya). 

Nature of admissible Tarka : 

But, Sankara warns, this should not be a pretext for importing 
pure tarka into Vedanta. Only reasoning in accordance with 
scripture should be admitted. Vagaspati enumerates three 
conditions, which have to be satisfied by such tarka : (i) It must 
be dependent upon scripture; (ii) it must elucidate the content 
of scripture, and (iii) it must not be opposed to scripture. 2 s 
Govindananda says that such tarka must be used to drive away 
doubts and contrary notions, after the truth has been ascertained 
from scripture. 26 

Examples of such Tarka: 

Sankara gives two examples of such reasoning: (a) The self 
is seen to be present in both the dreaming and the waking states, 
and Atman_is ‘untouched’ by both; for if either is natural and 
essential to Atman, it will be inseparable from Atman, like warmth 
from fire. Since in deep sleep there is an abiding of the true 
self in itself, it confirms the scriptural sentence which says that 
in the state of sleep jtva attains oneness with Brahman, 2 7 and also 
shows that it is possible that the jtva is identical with Brahman, 
devoid of multiplicity (nisprapanga). (b) Scripture says that the 
world comes from (prabhava) Brahman. Sankara says that since 
we see that an effect is not different from its cause, even as a 
jar is not materially different from clay, Brahman is not different 
from the world. 28 

Negative Role of Tarka : 

While the above sort of tarkas elucidate the content of 
scripture and also render the existence of Brahman possible, 
the role of tarka in demolishing other philosophies is not less 
important for an Advaitin. By the mere ascertainment of the 
meaning of scripture, right vision is not established. There are 
various schools of philosophy such as the Carvaka, the Samkhya, 
the Yoga etc., which claim to give right knowledge. Some of 
these are associated with the great names of Kapila, Kanada 
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and others, who are reputed to be omniscient, and contain subtle 
arguments. So some people believe that the Samkhya and other 
systems are on a par with the Vedanta, and that like two lions of 
equal strength, which cannot defeat each other, both are valid. 2 9 
To remove this mistake, it is necessary to show such people that 
systems like Samkhya are inconsistent with each other as well as 
self-contradictory, and this can be done by independent reasoning 
without the help of scripture. If the inherent contradictions 
in these systems are shown, their improbability is demonstrated. 
The Advaita school says that such a refutation of every other 
alternate system of philosophy will also serve to show that the 
Vedanta is true. This in itself is valuable, because (Vidyaranya says) 
there can be no positive demonstration of the Advaita Vedanta. 30 

Tarka also removes another danger. Other schools quote 
Vedic sentences and utilise them to establish their own positions, 
interpreting them with a view to their own end. Sankara says 
that such interpretations are not real interpretations, but are in 
fact distortions. 31 Tarka serves to eliminate these false inter¬ 
pretations. 

Value of Analogies: 

The Advaita school finds analogies also to be of use in creating 
certitude in scriptural statements. 3 2 For example, scripture 
teaches us that though Brahman is the cause of the world it is 
not essentially different from the world. Advaitins say that we 
can understand this on the analogy of a pot which, though an 
effect of clay, is not essentially different from it. Thus non¬ 
duality is shown to be possible. Similarly, when it is said that 
agency, sorrow, etc., are wrongly attributed to the self, because 
of its association with the body, it can be understood on the 
analogy of a white crystal, which is spoken of as red, when the 
redness of a nearby red flower is reflected in it. Just as when a 
rope is mistaken for a snake, this * rope-snake * has no existence 
apart from the rope, the world does not exist independently of 
Brahman. Just as the sun, when reflected in different media, 
appears in different colours and shapes, so Brahman appears 
variously, when it is reflected in nescience. These and various 
other analogies (the Advaitin says) make scriptural statements 
intelligible, and dispel the idea that they are improbable. 33 
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III 

Anvaya-Vyatireka Tarka 

Reasoning laid down by Upanisads : 

The Brhaddranyaka Upanisad lays down that Atman should 
be heard^of, meditated upon and contemplated. 34 Unless this 
is done Atman is not realised. Sankara explains that hearing 
(srayana) is receiving instruction from one’s teacher and from 
scriptures; meditation ( manana ) is discussion through reasoning 
{tarka) ; and contemplation ( nididhyasana ) is steadfast knowing of 
it- 3 s In Sankara’s opinion the oneness of the Self is shown as 
clearly as a bael fruit on one’s palm, only when scriptural testi¬ 
mony and argument together demonstrate it; the meaning of the 
scriptural texts should be explained and tested in the light of 
arguments. 3 6 

Vifdra is Tarka : 

It has already been said that though the mahavakyas are heard, 
the assured conviction that one is Brahman is not generated unless 
doubts and contrary ideas are removed, and so tarka becomes 
necessary. According to Suresvara and Madhusudana Sarasvatl 
hearing of the mahdvdkyas is the principal means of Brahman- 
realisation, but such ‘ hearing ’ has to be aided {sahita) by manana 
and nididhyasana . Madhusudana says that ‘ pondering over the 
Upanisad vakyas ’ {veddnta vifdra) is nothing but sravana y aided 
by manana and nididhyasana ; and such a sravana is of the nature 
of anvaya-vyatireka tarka , 37 

Anvaya-Vyatireka Tarka : 

It was Sankara himself who first gave rise to this type of tarka . 
In the Upades a-sdhasri, he says that to a man who enquires ‘Who 
am I ? ’, after rejecting mind, senses and body as not being him¬ 
self, the Upanisad replies ‘That Thou art’. 38 Taking a cue 
from this Suresvara elaborates what is known as anvaya- 
vyatireka tarka , i.e. reasoning based upon the presence and ab¬ 
sence of connection. 

This reasoning is of the following kind: (i) Whatever is an 
object {drsya) of cognition cannot be Atman. The body, senses, 
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mind (manas), reason ( buddhi ) and even the ego-sense (< ahamkara ) 
are the objects of cognitions. So they cannot be Atman, (ii) What¬ 
ever has to be manifested by another (i.e. whatever is not 
self-luminous) is material ( jada ), and body, senses, etc., are 
therefore material, because without the presence of the witnessing 
consciousness they cannot intimate their own existence, (iii) What¬ 
ever is mutable is material; and body, senses, etc., are seen 
as growing, decaying and coming to an end. So they are not 
Atman, (iv) While in waking and dream states the existence of a 
perceiver, the perceived and perception is found, in sleep they are 
destroyed. After waking up from sleep, awareness in the form ‘ I 
slept well, I did not know anything then ’ testifies that even in 
sleep consciousness was present, though it had no object. This 
kind of reasoning shows that there is consciousness, w r hich is one 
beneath the multiplicity of powers, senses and capacities; and 
which remains as the unchanging and common element behind the 
three states of dreaming, waking and sleep, and in waking state 
behind the play of imagination, feeling, desire and thought. 
While common sense understands the relation of soul to the body 
and things in a crude spatio-temporal way, through anvaya- 
vyatireka tarka we come to know that Atman is wholly 
independent and different from all palpable objects of perception 
(drsya paddrtha) and is qualitatively opposed to them. 3 9 

Tarka cannot lead to knowledge of the nature of Atman: 

But though we come to know that there is Atman and that it 
is not a thing such as a pot or a cot, or even mind and 
reason, Suresvara says that by tarka we cannot know the nature 
of it. 4 0 A critic may ask: How is the existence of Atman known 
without anything being known about its nature? Suresvara 
replies that from tarka we can only know that there is a perceiving 
principle (drkpadartha), which is certainly not anything that is 
perceptible ; but its special and extraordinary nature is not known. 
Suresvara says that this is so even in an ordinary inference. When 
we infer that there is a fire on a hill, we certainly know nothing 
about the nature of this fire, viz., whether it is lit by burning 
mango logs or oak logs ; and so is the case about the anvaya - 
vyatireka tarka .* 1 

Hence, Suresvara says, there is a necessity for sravana in 
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addition to this tarka , for the Upanisads alone can inform us 
that Atman is one, perfect and eternal. Through such a tarka 
we are able to distinguish the Self from the Not-Self, but since this 
tarka is based on the notion of ‘difference ’, we still continue to 
think that there are two things: the Self and the Not-Self, 
though we will not any more confuse the two. Now if we 
hearken to the Upanisads, Suresvara says, we come to know that 
"difference’ is a product of nescience and must be abandoned. 42 

Suresvara emphasizes that even in formulating anvaya- 
xyatireka tarka , we should not cut ourselves adrift from the 
Upanisadic moorings, lest we may plunge into ‘ darkness ’ as 
the Buddhists did when they relied on pure reasoning. 428 

Instances of Tarka in the Upanisads: 

In the Chandogya , for instance, it is taught: ‘ This person, 
who is seen in the eye is Atman.’ 4 3 Sankara explains that ‘ person 
in the eye ’ means the ‘ perceiver of perception ’, as is evidenced 
by another text ‘the eye of the eye’. 44 Then it is taught that 
Atman is that which experiences, ‘ May I smell this, may I speak, 
may I think’. The senses and mind are for Atman’s sake. 45 
Then it is said : ‘ Atman is that which a wise man discovers as 
himself, when he abandons the idea that the body is the self and 
attains the conviction that he is the light of consciousness.’ 46 
When thus Atman is sharply distinguished from body, senses etc., 
and identified with consciousness, the final teaching is imparted: 
"That is Reality, that is Atman, O Svetaketu, That Thou art.’ 47 

Similarly, in the Brhadaranyaka it is taught that Atman is 
the person, who is (wrongly) identified with the mind, is in the 
midst of the sense organs, and is the light within the mind. 4 8 Accor¬ 
ding to Sankara this passage means that though Atman is proved to 
be other than the body, it is mistakenly identified with mind by all, 
while in fact mind is only a limiting adjunct of Atman. Though 
the sense organs appear to be intelligent (not-material), they are 
not Atman. As a rock in the midst of trees, Atman is different 
from them. Nor is it the mind or its modes, but ‘ the light within 
it’. It is called ‘light’, because it is self-luminous, and it is 
by its presence that the body and senses function. As it is 
thus ‘ mixed up ’ with all the functions of the body and the senses, 
the attributes and functions of the latter are superimposed on the 
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former. That the Self is transcendent to them is proved by its 
presence and their absence in dreams. It is only the functioning 
of the mind*, with which is associated the Self, that leads to the 
delusion that Atman is thinking, doing etc . 4 9 Thus the Upanisad 
through anvaya-vyatireka tarka separates Atman from other 
things, and then declares : T am Brahman/ so 

Whenever tarka is needed, (SureSvara says) tarka of the above 
sort approved by the Upanisads alone should be resorted to. 

Taking the contradictories ‘ perceiver and perceived ', 
‘witness and witnessed', ‘unchanged and changed', ‘supremely 
blissful and miserable', and ‘ absolute existence and non¬ 
existence the Advaitins establish that what comes under one 
category cannot come under the category that contradicts it. 
For example, if the perceiver is not different from the perceived, 
there cannot be the perceiver when there is not the perceived. 
Analysis of the three states of waking etc., shows that there is 
the perceiver, Atman, even when there are no perceived objects. 
Now by taking the other four pairs of contradictories, it will be 
shown by the Advaitins that Atman is non-material, eternal, 
supremely blissful and absolutely existent, because the contradic¬ 
tories of these belong to the perceived, and so they cannot belong 
to the perceiver . 51 


IV 

Arthapatti 

The Advaita Vedanta school considers arthapatti as a pramana . 
Arthapatti is the postulation ( kalpana ) of a factor that can explain 
a situation, based on a knowledge of that situation. This factor 
that is postulated must be such that without it the situation in 
question remains inexplicable. Dharmaraja cites the following 
example: The fatness of a man who does not eat in day time is 
inexplicable if we do not postulate his eating at night, though 
the latter is not seen by us . 52 

Advaitins hold that arthapatti cannot be inference, because, 
firstly, in it there is no invariable positive relation between the 
fact to be explained and the fact that explains, as between smoke 


* The I-sense— ahamkara. 
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and fire. Secondly, whoever makes a postulation has an after¬ 
reflection ( anuvyavasdya ) in the form, ‘I am postulating this’ 
and not ‘ I am inferring this \ 53 

The procedure involved in arthdpatti is this: When we see 
that a man is fat and yet does not eat in day time, our knowledge 
of his fatness conflicts with our knowledge of his not eating in 
day time. And this conflict is removed by postulating his eating 
at night. That 1 X is fat * is a ‘ general knowledge ’ ( sdmanya 
prama ), which we have, and which is contrary to the specific 
detail ‘ He does not eat in day time This opposition is 
removed by the postulation, ‘He eats at night’. 54 This process 
of thought is different from that involved in inference. 

It is also impossible to reduce this to an inference, because 
we do not have any major premise. We require a major premise 
of the sort ‘ X, who is fat, must eat either in day time or at night ’; 
or ‘ All men who are fat and do not eat in day time eat at night 
The major premise in either case involves the knowledge sought 
to be gained by postulation, and so involves a petitio principii. 

The Advaitins say that postulation is of two kinds: (i) pos¬ 
tulation to explain what is seen, and (2) postulation to explain 
what is known from testimony (human or scriptural). 5 5 

The first one may be illustrated thus, (a) We may see a 
thing in front as silver, but on closer inspection find that it is 
not silver, but a pearl-shell. So from this we postulate that the 
silver we saw at first is false, as otherwise its being pearl-shell is 
inexplicable (a?mpapa?ma). s 6 (b) Previously (supra pp. 131-2), 
it has been mentioned that §ri Harsa maintains that on the basis 
of an analysis of perception, we can postulate the non-difference 
of all objects from one another. 

Postulation of the second kind is possible in cases such as: (a) 
After hearing from a reliable person that Devadatta, who is living, 
is not in his house, we postulate his existence outside his house, 
(b) The Chandogya Upanisad says: The knower of Atman goes 
beyond (lit. crosses) grief. 5 7 Now illusions only can be removed 
by knowledge. Since grief is said to be removed by knowledge, 
and since grief, which is real, cannot be removed by knowing that 
it is false, grief must be an illusion. Here ‘ grief ’ means the 
bondage of transmigration ; so this bondage is an illusion. 5 8 
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We may conclude the Advaita standpoint thus : Since it could 
be demonstrated that all empirical experience is relative and 
finite, we are justified in postulating the Absolute. Since no 
relation other than that of non-difference is tenable between 
subject and object and the different objects of cognition, ‘non¬ 
difference ’ can be postulated. This is not the same as the 
argument from the idea of the Absolute to its existence. Here 
it is argued that since we experience the finite and the relative and 
find it to be not self-existent, the Absolute is postulated in order to 
understand it. But arthdpatti cannot tell us the nature of the 
Absolute ; that should be known only from the Veda. Arthd¬ 
patti is also useful in deriving certain conclusions from 
Upanisadic statements. While the Advaitins accept that arthd¬ 
patti is an exercise of reason, they do not reckon it to be inferential 
reasoning. 
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REASON AND SCRIPTURE 

i 

The View of Gaudapada 

The problem of the relationship between reason and scriptural 
testimony arose with Gaudapada the grand teacher of Sankara. 
He was a staunch believer in the authority of the Upanisads, 
while at the same time Buddhist doctrines appealed to his reason. 
IftheVijnanavadaand theSunyavadaare the results of the untram¬ 
melled exercise of reason, and if their conclusions are solely 
dictated by the necessity of dialectic, they cannot be ignored. 
On the other hand, a faithful follower of the Vedanta cannot accept 
anything opposed to it. So in his Karikas he endeavoured to show 
that though the followers of the Upanisads may seek the aid of 
reason only to draw out their content, their conclusions will be 
in accord with the findings of philosophers (the Buddhists), 
because truth cannot contradict itself. 

On the authority of the Aitareya , the Taittiriya and the 
Brhaddranyaka Upanisads , Gaudapada first establishes that 
consciousness ( vijnana ) is the one Reality. 1 He argues thus: 
The wise have * seen in the Vedantas ’ that this world is like a 
dream and a city in the mirage, may a. 2 Scripture has proved 
by argument that what is seen in a dream is non-existent. 3 
Upanisadic texts assert that there is no plurality, that the One 
became many through mdyd , and that unborn it is born in many 
ways. 4 The Kafka text ‘ This does not become anything from 
anything ’ implies that there is no cause for the soul’s birth. 5 
Finally, since the Brhaddranyaka says that all predications are 
impossible of Atman, concepts such as birth and becoming are 
inapplicable to Atman. 6 Like the barren woman’s son, the 
unreal can never be born, while the immutable Reality can 
never be born. Of the real there could be birth only by 
illusion, i.e. as in a dream there appears duality. 7 So no 
jiva is born, 8 and none is in bondage. 9 [This is the theory 
of non-origination ( ajativada ).] Non-difference between Atman 
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and jlva has, therefore, been extolled by scriptures, while plura¬ 
lity has been rightly condemned. 10 This non-dual reality has 
been seen by sages, who are devoid of desire, fear and angcr r 
and who have studied the entire Veda. 11 

Thus having shown that the theory of non-duality and non¬ 
origination is Upanisadic, Gaudapada says that the Buddhist 
non-dualists ( advaya vadins) also proclaim the theory of non¬ 
origination, and asserts that it can be accepted by the Vedantins 
also, as there is no quarrel between the two. 12 Throughout the 
last chapter of his work, he tries to show how Buddhist thinkers 
support the theory of non-origination, which he believes to be 
Upanisadic. In the course of this attempt he extensively quotes 
from the Buddhist classics, and at other places reproduces the 
ideas in them. 13 Thus much as the Christian Fathers appro¬ 
priated Greek philosophy into theology, Gaudapada sought to 
incorporate Buddhist philosophy in the Vedanta. 

In his endeavour to reconcile reason and scriptural testimony, 
he lays down two principles : (i) The meaning of the scripture 
can be only that which is (a) conclusively established (?iisfitam)> 
and (b) in accordance with reasoning ( yuktiyukta). 1 4 (2) Since 
‘ non-difference * and 4 non-origination * are its principal teachings, 
all the statements in the Scripture about creation and the difference 
between Atman and jiva have to be taken in a secondary sense. 1 5 
Such statements are intended for the sake of worship (updsana) for 
those who are yet unable to perceive the truth, 1 6 and they gradual¬ 
ly pave the way for grasping the profound truth of non-duality. 17 

Gaudapada’s twin principles imply that reason sets fourth 
the norm of truth, and that scriptural statements are untenable, 
if they are unconfirmed by reason. 

II 

Sankara's View 

Sankara’s standpoint seems to differ from that of Gaudapada. 
At one place he raises a possible objection thus: Brahman is a real 
entity {parinispanna vastu) ; and in the case of such things there is 
scope for pramdnas other than scriptural testimony. Just as when 
two scriptural passages are opposed to one another, one is 
subordinated to another, so when scripture is opposed to another 
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pramdna , scripture should be subordinated to it. Yukti , which 
seeks to establish an unseen thing on the analogy of a seen thing, 
is nearer to experience; while scripture, which is a mere tradition 
in respect of what it propounds, is far removed from experience. 1 8 

Sankara replies to this by saying that since Brahman is a 
unique thing, it is mere wishful thinking to believe that pramdnas 
other than scriptural testimony have any scope here. As in the 
case of dharma, Brahman can be known only from scripture. He 
quotes in support various texts from the Upanisads and Smrtis , 
including the Katha passage ‘ This knowledge (of Brahman) 
cannot be gained by tarka *, and the Gita passage ‘ This is un¬ 
manifested and unthinkable’. 19 Sankara says that though the 
Upanisadic passage enjoining manana shows that tarka should 
receive due respect, that cannot be a pretext for introducing 
* dry ’ (pure) argumentation (suska tarka) into Vedanta ; only 
the tarka , which follows scripture, can be accepted as a help 
towards Brahman-intuition ( anubhavanga ). Since such tarka 
is admissible, he says that scriptural or smrti texts which condemn 
tarka condemn only mere tarka y as it cannot by itself be a 
pramdna 20 

Nothing can be clearer than this statement of Sankara, yet 
he apparently voiced a different view in some places. We will 
now discuss two such passages: 

A. The Brhaddranyaka Upanisad consists of three kdndas — 
Madhu Kanda , Yajnavalkya Kanda and Khila Kanda. In the 
introduction to the last but one section of Yajnavalkya Kanda , 
Sankara says, ‘ The knowledge of Atman, which is the means of 
immortality, is obtained by tarka also , for the Ydjnavalkya Kanda 
preponderates in that.’ 21 Now let us see the reasoning which 
has been advanced in Yajnavalkya Kanda. The most important 
section of this Kanda is that in which the dialogue of Yajnavalkya 
and GargI is narrated. In his bhdsya on that Sankara says : 
Scripture has indicated the existence of the immutable by negating 
various attributes. Yet, to remove popular misconceptions, 
inferential evidence is now adduced. Sankara then says that the 
sun and the moon, which give light to all beings at day and night 
respectively, are held in their positions, as a kingdom remains 
unbroken and orderly under the mighty rule of a king. As a 
lamp, which gives light to people, has its maker and regulator, 
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so the sun and the moon must have been created for the purpose of 
giving light by a Universal Ruler who knows their use. That 
exists which has made the sun and the moon and which compels 
them to rise and set. Similarly, That must exist which main¬ 
tains heaven and earth in their positions, without allowing them 
to fall. Were there not a conscious, transcendent Ruler, it would 
be impossible for heaven and earth to obey a fixed order. Sankara 
says that this is the ‘unfailing sign’ of Atman’s existence. 22 
Two other arguments mentioned by Sankara are: (i) There must be 
a Ruler, who, knowing the various results of the actions of men, 
awards to them proportionate happiness or unhappiness. 2 3 (ii) 
That must exist, the knowledge of which puts a stop to transmigra¬ 
tion ; because rituals, which are perishable cannot lead to eternal 
moksa . 2 4 Sankara resorts to arguments of this kind at other places 
also. For instance, in his bhasya on the Keiici Upanisad and the 
Sutra blidsya , he gives the same two arguments which are given 
by the Nyaya school. 25 Just as houses, palaces, chariots etc., are 
built by conscious beings, so this world of infinite variety, com¬ 
plexity and regularity must be the result of the effort {prayatna) 
of a conscious being. At another place he gives the argument 
from movement: An unconscious thing cannot move of itself 
and evolve into the world, for we nowhere see, for instance, a 
wagon or clay moving by itself. So a conscious principle alone 
can be the cause of the world. 26 He also formulates the cosmo¬ 
logical argument: Atman has been mentioned as the cause of the 
evolution of the world, for it is said by scripture, ‘ From Atman 
was ether generated \ Atman also cannot be a product, for the 
chain of evolution cannot endlessly stretch backwards ; otherwise 
nihilism will be the result. 27 

Now in view of what Sankara has said at various places in 
very clear terms, we must conclude that he does not give any 
independent value to arguments of the above sort. In the opening 
portion of his bhasya on the Brhaddranyaka he raises a possible 
objection in the following way : The Veda itself points out certain 
grounds of inference for the existence of Atman which depend on 
perception. So inference is possible in the case of Atman. 
Sankara replies to this thus : That the Self is eternal, and that it 
does not come to an end with death cannot be perceived; for were 
this perceptible, the Carvakas and the Buddhists would not deny 
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it. The existence of Atman can be known only from the Veda 
and from certain empirical grounds of inference cited by it. The 
followers of the Mimamsa and the Nyaya imagine that these 
grounds of inference, mentioned by the Veda, arc products of 
their ingenious minds, and declare that the self can be known by 
inference. 28 In the Brhadaranyaka there occurs the following 
conversation: ‘ By what is the world of Brahma pervaded ? ’ 

* Do not, O GargI, ask too much, lest your head should fall off. 
You are asking too much, O GargI, about a Deity, about whom 
too many questions should not be asked.’ 29 Sankara comment¬ 
ing on this says that GargI has tried to know through inference 
about a deity, who must be approached only through scriptural 
tradition ( agama ). He says that since the nature of the deity 
is to be known from scripture alone, Gargl’s question, being 
inferential, disregarded this method of approach. 30 Sankara 
and his followers never go against the emphatic statement of the 
Brhadaranyaka : I ask you about that person, who is to be known 
only from the Upanisads. 31 Commenting on this, Sankara says 
that Atman cannot be known through any means other than the 
Upanisads. 

In view of all this we must conclude that when he says that 
by tarka also Atma-jnana can be obtained, he means by tarka 
not suska tarka, i.e. mere reasoning, but srtyanugrhlta tarka, 
i.e. tarka that is dependent on and that follows scripture. In his 
Kena bhasya, Sankara himself explains why arguments like the 
cosmological, the teleological etc., are needed. He says that they 
are mentioned for making scriptural meaning certain ( nisgaya) for 
ourselves. 32 In the opening portion of the bhasya on Yajnavalkya 
Kcbida also, saying that this Kdnda will be mainly argumentative, 
while the previous one was mainly expository, Sankara remarks 
that unless tarka is coupled with scriptural testimony, the oneness 
of Atman cannot be shown as clearly as a fruit in one’s hand. 33 
Tarka tests the meaning of scripture, i.e. it rebuts all possible 
criticisms and produces certitude in scriptural teaching. 
Winding up, Sankara says that while the first part of the 
Brhadaranyaka merely states the great truth, the second part 
discusses it out in debate, and in the last section it is again restated. 
Thus scripture and reasoning together reach a decisive conclusion. 
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By itself reasoning is useless, while by themselves mere scriptural 
statements cannot clear doubts and produce conviction. 3 4 

B. Another statement that needs discussion is made by 
Sankara in his bhasya on Gaudapada’s Kdrikas. He says, * Is 
Advaita to be known from scripture alone, or by reasoning also ? 

To this Gaudapada says that it can be known by reasoning also \ 3 5 

If at all anywhere Gaudapada demonstrates the truth of 
Advaita by pure reasoning, it is in his third chapter. A perusal of 
it shows that by means of familiar analogies such as the ether in 
a pot and the sparks rising from a fire, the doctrine of non¬ 
duality is sought to be made intelligible. The truth of the 
doctrine presupposed throughout the discussion is explained by 
analogies. It is, however, true that dualism (dvaita) is ruthlessly 
criticized by anvaya-vyatireka inference and by yuktis . The said 
inference is of this sort: ‘When mind is “unminded” (com¬ 
pletely stilled) there is no duality; so all duality is only a 
perception of the mind, having no independent existence.’ 3 6 
Though Sankara calls it an ‘ anumana \ it is in fact only a tarka 
or yukti . He is himself aware of it when he says that the 
non-existence of duality is maintained by yuktis , 37 and sur¬ 
prisingly enough he says that even these yuktis are known from 
the Vedanta Vakyas only. 38 In the introductory portion of the 
Mandukya bhasya , Sankara himself enunciates the methodology 
of the Vedanta. First, we must be sure of what scripture 
says, for that alone is the means of knowing the truth about 
Atman. 39 That this world of duality and misery is a product 
of nescience and that by the knowledge of Brahman it 
is removed—this is known from scripture. 4 0 The second step is 
that of demonstrating the untenability of dualism; 41 and the 
third step is that of showing how ‘ non-dualism ’ is intelligible ^ 
(this is done by analogies and yuktis). Finally, all other doctrines 
are shown to be mutually contradictory and self-contradictory. 
When the mind has passed through these four stages, the 
conviction that Advaita is the truth sinks in. In the very last 
sentence of his bhasya on the Karikds , Sankara says that the final 
truth of Advaita can be known only in the Vedanta, and that 
though Buddha came very near to it, he never taught the very 
same. We therefore conclude that in the above passage also 
Sankara means by tarka only the reasoning that is in accordance 
with scripture. ^ 
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III 

Tarka and Agama 

According to Sankara any reasoning that contradicts the Veda 
is fallacious. In criticising the Vaisesika theory that the Self has 
desires etc., Sankara says that the arguments which the Vaisesikas 
advance are wrong, because they contradict the Veda. 42 While 
Sankara holds that the ascertained meaning of scripture can never 
be contradicted by reason and is always in accordance with 
reason, 43 and though he says that one pramdna cannot be 
contradicted by another, 44 he is also of the opinion that what 
scripture says may sometimes not be in accordance with empirical 
experience. For example, scripture says that Brahman is both 
the material and the efficient cause of the world, while we no¬ 
where find in our experience the same thing being both a material 
and an efficient cause. In such cases (Sankara says) we should 
remember that this is a matter that does not fall within the domain 
of inference. 45 Similarly, rational theology can never explain 
the relationship between God and the world on the analogy of 
perceptual experience, for the relations of ‘ conjunction’ and 
‘ inherence 9 which are accepted by the Nyaya, cannot subsist 
between God and the world. Since God cannot be proved to 
be the cause of the world, it cannot be said that they are related 
causally. On the other hand, the follower of the Vedanta 
maintains Brahman to be the cause of the world on the strength of 
scripture, and for the same reason he maintains that the relation 
of 4 non-difference * holds between God and the world. So a 
Vedantin is not bound to accept everything that is in accordance 
with perceptual experience. 4 6 We might sum up by saying that 
according to Sankara, while scriptural teaching does not 
contradict reason, it is supra- rational. 

Va^aspati takes a more dogmatic stand. He says that while 
inference should accord with empirical experience, scripture is 
capable of application (pravartati) in matters which are never 
perceived, and also in matters which go against perception. In 
the course of learning about God’s existence from scripture, we 
should not follow perceptual experience, for many things that 
transcend perceptual experience and even go against it are postu- 
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lated in scripture, and yet it should not be charged with even the 
semblance of defect. 4 7 

Appayya Diksita says that when once it is established that 
inference cannot independently lead to Brahman, inference 
cannot contradict scriptural testimony, just as our sense of sight, 
which cannot hear, is unable to contradict our auditory experience. 
He says that like a sword’s keen edge, when applied to a rock, 
inference is ‘ dented ’ when used to criticise scripture; and to say 
that inference is stronger than scripture is ‘ improper bravado , 
(< asthdnavijrmbhitam). 4 8 

Govindananda says that since scripture is the basic source 
(upajivya pramdna) of our knowledge of God, and since inference 
cannot demonstrate the existence of God in opposition to 
scripture, inference cannot be used to argue that one and the 
same thing cannot be both efficient and material cause. 4 9 

To conclude: The existence of God or conditioned Brahman 
(savisesa Brahman) is known only from scripture; and scripture 
tells us that it is the efficient-material cause of the world. In¬ 
ferential syllogisms cannot condemn this teaching, because the 
logical subject ( paksa ) of God-syllogisms itself has to be supplied 
by scripture. 50 If God’s existence is not proved, and it is not 
proved by inference, it is foolish to debate whether he is only the 
efficient cause or efficient-material cause. If God’s existence is 
known with certainty from scripture only, then his nature also 
should be known from the same source.* 


Throughout this chapter by scripture is meant sastra, i.e. the Veda. 
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THE METHOD OF ADVAITA VEDANTA 

In our day Wittgenstein has advocated the view that nothing 
correct can be said in philosophy, and that the right method of 
philosophy is only to demonstrate that all metaphysical statements 
are meaningless. Philosophy only elucidates, i.e. makes certain 
propositions clear, which otherwise are opaque and blurred. In 
the course of this elucidation, the philosopher has to state certain 
propositions and they too are equally senseless. Philosophical 
propositions, Wittgenstein tells us, are like the ladder by which 
one climbs up and then throws away. 1 

It is interesting to see that this is essentially the method of 
the Advaita, as Sri Harsa conceives it. 

Harsa says that nothing other than consciousness (vijndna) 
is real and self-luminous (svayam prakasa). We cannot establish 
anything else to be real, because reality cannot be predicated of 
a thing as an attribute. If reality were an attribute which can 
be predicated of a thing, it would be something over and above 
the thing. For example, whiteness can be predicated of a thing, 
but it is not the thing itself. Nor can reality be conceived as 
constituting a thing; for that would imply that reality (a generic 
character, for reality is no monopoly of any one thing) enters 
into the essence of the thing. But then, is this thing, into the 
constitution of which reality enters, real or not ? So (says 
Harsa) nothing except consciousness can be said to be real. 

There is not, as the Buddhist says, a series of successive 
cognitive states, because (Harsa says) cognition can have for 
its object all the terms in the alleged series, including itself. In 
other words, self-consciousness includes all consciousness. So 
awareness (consciousness) is one and eternal. It is an undeniable 
fact. As nothing other than consciousness can be shown to be 
real, all that is material (jada ) is unreal, and is a superimposition. 

In fact, according to Harsa, consciousness has no attribute. 
Statements such as 4 consciousness is self-evident ’ are only figu¬ 
rative, because consciousness cannot be the subject of any judg¬ 
ment. Words such as 4 eternal’ and ‘all-pervading’, when applied 
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to consciousness, merely mean that it is free from all limitations. 
When we say that there is no duality in consciousness, our judg¬ 
ment is of the same type as when we say ‘ there is no nacre-silver 
here \ What Harsa means is this: When a man mistakes nacre 
for silver, he is told that there is no silver there. Just as silver 
(which was never present there in nacre) is negated by this judg¬ 
ment, so duality, which is never present in consciousness, is 
negated by the judgment that it is ‘ non-dual \ 

A critic may ask, how can self-luminous consciousness be the 
sole reality ? for then there would be no distinction of subject and 
object (the perceiver and the perceived, the knower and the 
known), and without this distinction there can be no self- 
consciousness. This criticism is answered thus by Harsa: If 
subject and object are two different things but nevertheless 
related, this relation must be distinct from the two. How is 
this relation related to the two terms ? If another relation 
relates this relation to the two terms, in what way is that relation 
related to the first relation and the two terms ? So it is much 
simpler to assume that there is no difference between the relation 
and the related terms. The realistic Nyaya school admits that 
in the judgment ‘ The jar is not here there is no relation in 
addition to the two terms ‘ the absence of the jar * and ‘ this place \ 
In the same way, subject and object may be related without there 
being any distinction between them and the relation (of identity) 
may be cognized without the difference between subject and object 
being apprehended. 

Harsa admits that it is opposed to empirical experience to say 
that knowledge (cognition) is self-apprehended, but he justifies 
this by saying that cognition cannot be explained if the knower 
and known are different. Unless the identity of the cogniser 
and the cognised is postulated (< arthdpatti ), we cannot explain 
the fact of knowledge. Such postulation may be contrary to 
empirical experience ; but in such cases postulation is stronger 
than perception. 2 Many things not directly perceived may be 
postulated to exist, when there is a valid means of proving them.* 
The truth of the doctrine of non-duality is shown by the 
impossibility of maintaining any contrary theory. 

* Here one may wonder: If arthdpatti is a pramdiya, why should it 
be regarded that Advaita is not positively established* when arthdpatti 
establishes it ? 
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The upholder of the Advaita cannot do more than demolish 
the arguments of his opponents. The non-dual reality of con¬ 
sciousness cannot be positively established by arguments. The 
Advaitin maintains that the world of things is neither absolutely 
real nor absolutely unreal; but if he is asked to state what the 
world is, he throws up his hands. The world cannot be defined ; 
not because we are incompetent, but because its nature is such. 
At the same time, the Advaitin holds that he can refute all positive 
definitions of the world given by others. But in such a debate, 
even the assumptions and definitions which are taken for granted 
by the Advaitin are not held by him to be real, but are merely 
assumed for the sake of debate (jdtyuttara ). 

A few examples of such arguments, which are futile in them¬ 
selves but serve to rebut the opponents’ arguments, will make 
this clearer. Suppose a nihilist says that the self is not eternal. 
His opponent argues thus : 4 As the self is all-pervading like the 
ether, it must be eternal like the ether.’ To this the nihilist 
retorts, 4 Since the self is conscious, wwlike the ether, it is non¬ 
eternal, ttwlike the ether.’ Here the nihilist assumes the eternity 
of the ether only for the sake of argument, but he does not believe 
in it. This argument again can be met thus: 4 Whatever things 
are non-eternal are not all-pervasive, as, for example, things 
like pots and tables. As the self is all-pervasive, unlike these 
non-eternal things, it must be eternal.’ To this the nihilist 
can reply: 4 As the self is also a thing, like a pot, which is 
non-eternal, it must also be non-eternal, like other things.’ 3 
In all such debates nothing positive is established; only the con¬ 
trary arguments are effectively countered. 

Harsa says that the arguments of the Advaita are of the above 
sort. The assumptions underlying the arguments are not taken 
as real by the Advaitin, for he regards the world and everything 
in it to be indefinable. Harsa further explains this method in the 
following way : Every definition which may be given of anything 
in this world can be shown to be self-contradictory, from which 
it follows that everything is indefinable. The Advaitin is not 
concerned with positively proving either the reality or the un¬ 
reality of the world, but finds full satisfaction and peace in 
Brahman or pure consciousness. The opponents’ arguments 
are refuted by their own rules of argument, and so they cannot 
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object. But since the Advaitin does not accept his own argu¬ 
ments to be real, the others cannot find either loopholes in 
them or taunt him as inconsistently accepting definitions. After 
all, for the purpose of carrying on a debate, the principles or the 
method or the conclusions of the debate need not be accepted as 
real. It is enough if both the parties to the dispute accept certain 
rules as binding on them. Such an acceptance involves the 
knowledge of the proofs as well as what is proved, but it does not 
imply their reality. 

An example will make this clear. An idealist, a realist and 
a materialist can carry on a debate about a point, though none of 
them holds the thing under dispute to be real. It is enough if 
they have an idea of ‘ cause ’ as that which precedes an effect to 
discuss whether a particular thing is the cause of another or not. 
Causation need not be real, nor need there be a thing, a real cause, 
independent of thought ( vijndna ). So when x is asserted to be the 
cause (or denied to be the cause) of y, it is not necessary that 
one should believe in the objectivity of causation or in the 
objective reality of x and y. 

Harsa then comes to the question: What is the proof of 
Advaita ? First of all he quibbles over it. He says that the 
question either implies a conception of non-duality or not. If 
it implies such a conception, the next question is, is it true or 
false ? An opponent of the Advaita doctrine would evidently 
choose the latter alternative. Then the question would amount 
to this: 4 I have a conception of non-duality; I know it’s false. 
Now what is your proof for maintaining your doctrine ? 
Since there cannot be any proof for a false conception, the question 
is begged.* Lastly, any proof which might be given cannot be 
the proof for the opponent’s conception of non-dualism. 
Supposing the question is allowed to stand in some way, the only 
reply of Harsa is that the proof of non-duality is nothing else 
but the Veda , in which we meet with texts such as “one only 
without a second”, “there is no diversity whatever.” 4 These 
texts alone can refute all other considerations, and they cannot be 
invalidated in any way. 5 

* Har§a does not consider this probability: Cannot one askthe question 
accepting non-duality to mean what is usually understood by it, without 
accepting it to be either true or false ? I am indebted to Prof. Ramsey for this 
suggestion. 
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Sri Harsa’s position may be summed up in the following way: 
All philosophical statements are false, and that is why metaphysics, 
which seeks to define the indefinable, is a mire of puzzles and 
paradoxes. So while no definite theory can be established, by 
studying metaphysical systems and criticizing them truth may be 
revealed to us in an odd way and evidence may be furnished for 
convictions which cannot be described in a logically cut and dry 
form. Statements of the scripture, which too are nonsense, 
show us which way truth lies, and reinforce our convictions. 
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Chapter VI 

THE LOGIC OF ADVAITA VEDANTA 

It has been pointed out in the previous chapter that according 
to Sri Harsa (and modern philosophers such as Wittgenstein and 
Wisdom), we can never have a metaphysical system ; but we can 
point out the faults in other systems, and through showing them 
we perhaps indicate to some extent what truth is. At the same 
time though a philosopher may avoid building a system, he cannot 
avoid making statements involving various words. For example, 
the Advaitin uses words such as * Brahman ‘ may a ’, etc. Now 
how are these words used by him ? What sort of factual rele¬ 
vance have they got ? What sort of examples does he give to 
make an inroad into the problem ? Answers to these questions 
will be provided by examining the words in as many contexts 
as possible, and finding their language-setting. Clarification 
of the language structure of a ‘ philosophy ’ in this way will 
reveal its ‘ logical structure ’ or ‘ logic ’. Then we can find 
whether the various statements made by it are consistent at least 
in its own linguistic setting. 

Now every sort of statement has its own sort of logic, and 
every statement is made at a certain language-level. ‘ The Rose 
is red’, ‘ Smith is bald ’—these are at one level, and have one 
logic. ‘ Life is a myriad-coloured dome ’, ‘ Thy face is like the 
moon in autumn’—these are at another level. ‘2 + 2 = 4’, 
‘ Water boils at ioo°C, under one atmospheric pressure ’,— 
these are at yet another level. There is confusion of levels ol 
language in statements such as: * India is bald ’, ‘ There are 
four things here, three people and a group ’. 

When the linguistic setting of a philosophy is displayed, 
we can find whether there is any confusion of levels of language 
or not; and whether more than one logic is used or not. When 
the mixed logics are separated out and better organised, it may 
be that we will find a clue to a fact, which the mixed logics have 
been talking about in a confused way. And, if, perchance, we do 
not find any confusion of language-levels and mixture of logics, 
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it is possible that the various statements in a philosophy are not 
really inconsistent, and that they are all at one language level. 
In that case any inadequacies and defects, which the logical 
structure of that philosophy displays, may be due to the per¬ 
manent irremediable inadequacy of language ; but (and here is 
the important point) such a philosophy will not fail to hint at or 
show (as Wittgenstein says) the odd Fact that eludes the linguistic 
grip. 

So to bring out the factual reference of the Advaita Vedanta, 
its logic will be attempted to be laid bare in thirteen small 
sections in the form of replies to criticisms, to enable us to judge 
whether Sankara is justified in saying: There is no inconsistency 
or doubt in the Upanisadic philosophy. 1 

i. A critic may say that if there is no difference between 
cause and effect, the whole world, with all its defects and 
differences, will pollute Brahman when it merges in Brahman, at 
the time of the dissolution of the world. If the world of difference 
loses all its difference when it merges in Brahman, why should 
there be any creation again ? And if the actions and their results 
in individual souls lose their differences when they are merged in 
Brahman, but become active again at the next creation, then even 
the 4 destroyed actions * of liberated souls would again be the 
causes of transmigration. 

To this Sankara replies that vessels of clay differ in size, 
shape and colour, but when they are destroyed they just become 
clay without in any way retaining their previous properties. 
Similarly when ornaments of gold are melted down, they become 
simply gold and do not carry over their distinctive characteristics 
into this new state. On this analogy, we can understand that, 
when the world of name and form is dissolved and merged in 
Brahman, the defects and differences of the world are not retained. 
They do not affect Brahman. Unless the effects lose their 
properties and become one with their cause, they are not dissolved. 

Scripture says that the world, which is 4 effect ’, is not different 
from Brahman, which is cause in the past, present and future. 
This is so because the effect and its properties are imagined in (or 
superimposed on) Brahman because of nescience. A magician 
is never deluded by his own magic, for what is produced by magic 
is not a real thing ( avastu ). Even so the Supreme Self is not 
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contaminated by the maya of transmigration. The individual 
soul is not affected by the states of waking and sleeping, and the 
dream state, like these, is also transient, and does not affect the 
soul. If even the ignorant soul is not affected by dreams which 
are false, how can we say that the omniscient Brahman is affected 
by delusion ? 2 

Like the appearance of the snake in the rope, when there is 
an illusion, the appearance of the three states—creation, sustenance 
and dissolution of the world—in Brahman is only an illusion. 
Just as in sleep there is an end of all experience of differences 
and distinctions, but these are resumed again on waking, even so, 
though there is no distinction or difference in Brahman in the 
state of dissolution, at creation all these come forth. The poten¬ 
tial ignorance ( ajndnasakti ) of individual souls is not lost even 
in the state of dissolution, and this again causes their birth. The 
power to create, which is related to false ignorance ( mithyabhuta 
ajnanasambaddha srstivibhdgasakti ), must be inferred to exist 
even in dissolution. 3 

2. Again, a critic can say that there is another contradiction 
in the Vedanta. Brahman is said to be devoid of all attributes, 
and yet is the material cause of the world. How can a thing be 
a cause when it has no qualities at all ? Clay, for instance, is 
capable of becoming a jug, because it has attributes which enable 
it to do so. So anything becomes a cause when it is transformed 
into another thing (the effect) and is capable of such transforma¬ 
tion. But Brahman, which has absolutely no attributes, cannot 
be transformed. 

The Advaita Vedanta replies that modification ( vikara) can be 
of two kinds. Milk is transformed into curd, while a rope may 
become the substratum for the illusion of a snake. Brahman 
becomes the world in the latter way. Brahman devoid of 
attributes is not transformed, but can be the basis (substratum— 
adhisthdna) of delusion ( bhramd ). An analogy might help: 
4 Caste ’ (jdti) y for example, has no attributes. A ‘ caste * is neither 
dirty nor clean. Still, if one sees a sick, old, and dirty Brahmana 
one may mistake him for a sudra. Thus there can be an illusion 
of his being a sudra , because we think of ‘ sudra caste * as dirty, 
though ‘ caste * as such is neither dirty nor clean. 4 
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3. A critic can point out another apparent inconsistency in 
the Vedanta: The Vedanta says that Brahman is the material 
cause of the world. But how could Brahman, which is pure 
intelligence, be the material cause of the inanimate world of 
things ? There can be no causal relation between things 
disparate in nature. A buffalow is not born from a cow, nor is 
a golden ornament made of clay. 

The Advaitin replies that it is not invariably found that a 
cause and its effect are similar, for scorpions and other insects 
are generated from cow-dung,* and nails and hair from man. 
If it is replied that it is only the bodies of scorpions which are 
generated from cow-dung, and that their souls are not so 
generated, even then, how dissimilar are a scorpion’s body and 
cow-dung ? And how great is the difference between hair, 
nails etc., and their material cause, the human body ? The analogy 
of the earth and its products is also useful to make the relationship 
between the one Brahman and the world of diversity intelligible. 
Diamonds, coal, ordinary pebbles and stones, marble, granite— 
all these are products of the earth, but are bewilderingly different, 
both in their appearance and nature ; though they are all produced 
from the depths of the same earth. The critic may retort that 
between these causes and effects there is at least one similarity— 
all of them are material. The Vedantin would say that there is 
one characteristic (laksana) which is shared by Brahman as well 
as its effect. Both have ‘ existence \ It is not necessary that 
each and every attribute of the material cause should be present 
in its effect. The world and Brahman are similar at least in this, 
viz. both are existent. Finally, the critic should remember that 
it can never be proved that whatever is insentient must have a 
cause other than Brahman. The cardinal point that should never 
be forgotten in such discussions is that reasoning is unstable, 
and can never establish any proposition as final truth. 5 

4. The critic may then say that only the lesser in magnitude 
can be the material cause of the greater in magnitude. It is the 
small slender threads that constitute the cloth. Brahman is 
greater than the greatest; it is all encompassing and omnipresent. 
How could it be the cause of things, which, however great in 

* In Sankara’s day such a theory was believed, but Pasteur’s experiments 
have exploded such theories. 
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magnitude, are lesser than it ? So the cause of the world must be 
an entity, which is infinitesimal in magnitude, such as atoms. 

To this the Vedanta replies : Brahman is not really transformed 
into the world. Brahman is only apparently transformed into 
the world. The world is only an illusion based on Brahman. In 
illusions it is not necessary that the cause must be smaller in 
magnitude than the effect. Huge trees on the top of a mountain 
are seen as tiny plants from below. This is an illusion, and the 
material cause of the illusion (the giant trees on the mountain) 
is very much bigger than the effect—the illusion of tiny plants. 
So it is intelligible that Brahman is the cause of the world, though 
Brahman is the greatest thing. 6 

5. Then a critic may say that if Brahman is the sole Reality 
and if everything is non-different from it, then all distinctions 
would be abolished. For example, Devadatta who eats and the 
rice that is eaten would be one and the same, for both are 
Brahman. This would be impossible because it would be a 
travesty of our experience. 

The Vedanta replies that really there is no world, but even if 
it is taken for granted that the world is we can explain it. The 
waves, foam and ripples of the ocean are not different from the 
ocean, still we speak of their mutual difference and conjunction. 
Though they are not essentially different from one another, they 
are also not identified by us with one another. Even so subjects 
and objects are not different from Brahman, yet our minds do 
not identify them with it. 

But as a matter of fact the distinctions of subjects and objects 
are not real, because the Upanisads say that Brahman alone is 
the reality, and that everything else is a mere name (empty 
words —vagarambhanam). At the same time the same thing 
cannot redly be both one and many. Difference and non¬ 
difference, being mutually contradictory, cannot be equally true. 
As the Veda is emphatic that Brahman is the sole reality, this is 
the ultimate truth ; for experience is no judge in these matters. 

Scripture tells us that the world is a modification of Brahman, 
just as jugs, pots and pans are modifications of clay. Pots and 
jugs are not materially different things; they are merely forms 
in which clay appears ( akaravisesa ). So though they appear 
differently, there is only one ultimate substance—clay. When we 
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know the nature of clay, we know the real nature of its modifi¬ 
cations such as pots and jugs. It is true that by knowing the 
essential nature of clay, we do not know all its shapes and forms. 
There is no harm in that, because shape or form is not an ‘ entity \ 
Modifications are seen by the eye, but apart from clay they have 
no essential (substantial) nature. That which is perceived, but 
has no substantial nature, is an illusion. So all modifications 
are illusions. The essential nature of clay, which remains even 
when there are no modifications, alone is real. Since the relation¬ 
ship between Brahman and the world is of the same kind, the 
world being non-different from Brahman, Brahman alone is the 
absolutely real, though the world is perceived. 

Ordinary people, who cannot think out all this, believe that 
while Brahman is the sole reality, as Scripture says, the world 
of difference is also real, because it is experienced. From the 
empirical standpoint they can understand this relationship on the 
analogy of the ocean and waves which are non-different from 
each other, but yet are distinct. But the absolute truth is that 
Brahman is the only Reality. 

The analogy of clay and its modifications should not lead 
us .to suppose that Brahman is capable of being modified; for 
scripture declares that Brahman is immutable. It has been said 
by some thinkers that just as the same man can stand as well as 
sit, Brahman is both capable of, and also incapable of, 
modifications. This is wrong, because Brahman remains always 
in the same state. Brahman never undergoes any modifications, 
because it has absolutely no attributes. Passages which speak 
of the world as a modification of Brahman, are intended to bring 
home the essential nature of Brahman and hence are subordinate 
to the main theme. Further, from the knowledge of a mutable 
Brahman one cannot attain immortal bliss. Knowledge of the 
eternal and immutable Brahman alone can lead to that. 

6 . The critic may now ask: If there is no distinction of 
controller and controlled, creator and creatures, how is God the 
cause of the world ? 

The Advaita replies that from the standpoint of imagined 
duality, Brahman is spoken of as God, but in reality there is non¬ 
difference. 7 Advaita will admit no self-contradiction here. In 
reality there is no controller and controlled ; only from the 
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empirical standpoint there is such a difference. The idea of 
God as one with omniscience and omnipotence is contingent 
on his being limited by adjuncts which are of the nature of igno¬ 
rance. 8 In reality the self devoid of all limitations cannot be 
spoken of as creator, creature, or omniscient. 

7. The critic may bring forward another argument: The 
Upanisads say that the individual soul itself is Brahman, for 
they clearly teach, ‘ That Thou art ’. So if Brahman is the 
creator, then the individual soul also is the creator. How can 
this be ? If the individual soul is the creator, why does it create 
for itself all sorts of misery like birth, disease, senility and death ? 
No free person would create for himself a prison and this world of 
transmigration is verily a prison for the individual soul. Sup¬ 
posing the individual is the creator, why is it that it does not know 
itself to be so ? 

To this the Advaita Vedanta replies that the creator of the 
world is Brahman, which is omniscient, pure and omnipotent. 
It is transcendent to and distinct from the embodied soul 
(sanrat adhikam anyat ). As Brahman is eternally free, nobody 
can do it any harm or good. Its knowledge and power are un¬ 
limited, while the embodied soul is not like that. Scripture 
itself has spoken about the difference of Brahman from the 
individual soul in such passages as ‘ It (Brahman) must be sought 
after and known (by the individual soul) \ 

All these statements are made from the standpoint of empirical 
experience which in reality is nothing but illusion. When 
the non-difference of everything from Brahman is known from 
the Upanisads, then the transmigratory nature of the individual 
soul as well as the creatorship of Brahman drop away, because 
both of these—the transmigratory world and Brahman’s being 
creator—are illusions and false. So as a matter of fact there 
is neither creation, nor inequality, nor evil. The world of 
difference in names and forms is erected on ( pratyupasthdpita ) 
nescience and is a delusion (bhrdnti). In truth there is no world. 9 
But as long as there is no firm knowledge of the supreme truth 
of non-duality, the empirical experience of difference will continue, 
and from the empirical standpoint Brahman is transcendent in 
relation to the individual soul. 

12 
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8. The critic may then say that the immutable Brahman can¬ 
not be the cause of diverse effects unaided by anything, and the 
eternal Brahman cannot be the cause of successive creations in 
time. The effects of an eternal timeless thing must themselves 
be eternal. 

To this the Vedanta replies that from the empirical standpoint 
Brahman becomes the world as milk becomes curd. Heat 
etc. only expedite the transformation of milk into curd. If 
milk does not have the capacity to transform itself into curd, no 
amount of heat can do so. Nor can heat in any way increase or 
decrease the kind and degree of modification which milk can 
undergo by itself. So milk is the principal cause of curd; and 
heat etc., are only causal auxiliaries which expedite the effect 
or contribute to its perfection. Now Brahman, being perfect, 
needs no auxiliaries. The critic may reply that there can be no 
analogy between milk, which is inanimate, and Brahman, the 
Spirit. Sankara replies that we can understand Brahman’s 
causality on the analogy of the supernormal power of gods and 
sages, who by their sheer volition produce anything. The Pur anas 
etc. are full of such incidents. The spider brings forth the 
web from itself. Though Brahman is one and immutable, 
through the power of nescience it is able to generate the 
world. Due to nescience there arises the appearance of the 
succession of effects in time. 

9. The critic may raise another objection : Scripture speaks 
of the transformation of Brahman into the world, and the analogies 
of milk and curd, water and ice are given. But if Brahman is 
liable to transformation, it cannot be eternal. If at least Brahman 
has parts, we can assume that some of its parts may undergo 
change, while the others remain changeless. But Brahman has 
no parts. So if it changes, it must change as a whole, or it must 
remain for ever without change. 

The Vedanta replies to this that Brahman is not transformed 
into the world as a whole, for scripture says that it transcends 
the world. While the modifications of Brahman are perceptible, 
Brahman is beyond the pale of the senses. It may be asked, how 
can the indivisible Brahman change, and yet remain unchanged ? 
Sankara replies that as Brahman cannot be perceived, scripture 
is the only authority regarding Brahman. Scripture tells us that 
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Brahman is impartite, but partly transformed (akrtsnaprasaktim 
niravayavatvam fa). That is the final word on this subject. 

It may now be urged that even scripture cannot make us 
accept what is self-contradictory. That is true; but it should be 
remembered that the transformation of Brahman is only from 
the standpoint of empirical experience. All modifications and 
differences are the fabrications of nescience. Just as to a person 
having an eye disease the moon may appear double, even so, 
because of the indescribable differences in name and form 
imagined by our nescience, Brahman is spoken of as transformed. 
But in reality Brahman transcends all empirical usage and is 
eternally changeless. The things of the world which differ so 
much in name and form are empty words, and so they cannot 
affect Brahman's indivisibility. Scriptural statements about 
creation and Brahman's transformation are not final, but are only 
intended to lead up to the final doctrine of non-dualism. 10 

Sankara's position may be summed up thus : Brahman is the 
material cause of the world. But Brahman is eternally immutable 
and impartite; and so its transformation into the world is only 
an 4 appearance ’, like the appearance of water in the mirage. 
Till this supreme truth is digested, one has to accept it from 
scripture that Brahman, though indivisible and immutable, is 
the cause of the world. The analogies of dream experience and 
magic may help to explain how there can be all sorts of 
appearances, without the cause undergoing any essential change. 
As the magician is able to show his magic without the help of 
extraneous things, Brahman is capable of being the substratum 
of illusion though it has no body or parts. 

10. To the atheist the Vedanta would say that from the 
empirical standpoint Brahman creates the world 4 in sport' as 
easily as one breathes. But Brahman has no purpose in the 
creation of the world, because it is perfect and self-sufficient. 
As kings and nobles engage themselves in sport without aiming 
at anything and as our breathing in and out takes place easily and 
naturally without having any aim, so Brahman also engages 
himself in the creation of the world as if in sport. 

11. From the empirical standpoint the Vedanta claims that 
it can tackle the problem of the world’s inequality and evil. God 
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(says the Advaitin) creates the world of inequality and misery 
considering the merit and demerit of the individual soul . 11 
To each being, God gives its due. The sufferings and evil which 
living beings undergo are the results of past deeds in previous 
births. God may be compared to rain. Without rain no crops 
can grow, but the differences in the crops—barley, wheat, rice 
etc.—are due to the differences in the seeds. While rain is the 
4 general ’ cause of crops, seeds are the ‘ special * causes. Even 
so, God is the creator of the whole universe; but the differences 
among creatures are due to their own accumulated merits and 
demerits. We know from scripture that God creates taking 
into account the merit and demerit of individuals. This is in 
no way derogatory to God’s omnipotence, even as the master’s 
power in rewarding his servants according to the merits of their 
services is unquestioned . 12 

An atheist may ask, how could there be any merit and demerit 
of individual souls before creation ? for then they could neither 
have acted nor accumulated any merit and demerit. The Vedanta 
replies that the world of transmigration is beginningless. The 
beginninglessness of the world can be known through reason. 
If the world had a sudden and definite beginning, then even 
liberated souls would be liable to birth. Further, if the world 
had a definite beginning, how are the evil and the inequalities 
accounted for ? For whose faults do souls suffer ? It cannot be 
said that nescience is the cause of the world, because nescience 
which is of uniform nature cannot he the cause of inequalities. 
So the fruits of one’s own actions in previous births must be 
the cause of one’s happiness and unhappiness in the present birth. 
God only sees that each one reaps the rewards of his actions— 
whether good or bad. Unless the world of transmigration is 
beginningless, there cannot be an ever-present causal relation 
between kartnas and inequalities. Reason (says the Advaitin) 
forces us to assume the world’s beginninglessness, and there is 
also clear scriptural testimony for this . 13 Thus while from the 
empirical standpoint Brahman is the creator of the world and 
while all criticisms of an atheist can be met with forcibly, the 
Advaitin says that accounts of creation found in the Upanisads are 
not absolutely true. They are from the standpoint of name and 
form, fabricated by nescience. To rebut materialism, it is first 
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propounded that pure consciousness is the cause of the world; 
and then that consciousness alone is the sole reality, and that the 
world of multiplicity is a mere illusion . 14 

12. The critic may say that there is self-contradiction in the 
Upanisads regarding the process and successive stages of crea¬ 
tion. For example the Taittirlya Upanisad says that ‘Ether 
came out of the Atman’; while the Chdndogya says, ‘ It (Brahman) 
created Fire *; the Itareya says, ‘ It creates these worlds *; and 
the Mundaka says, ‘ From this is born life ’. Similarly, the 
Upanisads are not unanimous about the cause of the world. 
The Qhandogya says that ‘ Being was at the beginning ’; the 
Taittirlya declares that ‘ All this was non-being in the beginning’, 
and the Itareya maintains that ‘ the Self alone was the beginning 
of all this ’. The critic can say that we cannot select one of these 
texts at our pleasure and reject the rest. The sensible thing 
would be to reject all of them, and come to a conclusion inde¬ 
pendently of them, on the basis of reasoning and srutis. 

To this Sankara replies that there may be discrepancies in 
the Upanisadic passages dealing with the process and order of 
creation, but there is no discrepancy in the statements about the 
cause of the world. The all-knowing Lord of all, who is the 
Absolute and the Self of all is always asserted to be the cause of 
the world in all the Upanisads. Brahman who is spoken of as 
* being ’ at one place is spoken of as the ‘ self ’ at another place, 
to show that he is the inner Self of all beings. The text 4 Non- 
being was at the beginning of the world ’ does not refer to absolute 
non-existence, but to undifferentiated Brahman devoid of name 
and form. Thus (says Sankara) there is complete unanimity 
among all the Upanisads about Brahman being the cause of the 
world. 

There may be, Sankara says, apparent contradictions in the 
passages which speak of the process and successive stages of 
creation; but these contradictions can be reconciled by closer 
study. Even if they cannot be, Sankara thinks, there is no harm, 
for the main purpose of scripture is not to describe or explain the 
created phenomena. The main purpose of scripture is to impart 
saving knowledge; and knowledge of the transient world and its 
creation cannot lead to liberation. From the way in which the 
passages dealing with creation begin and end and from the way in 
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which they carry on discussion, it is evident that the main purpose 
of the Upanisads is not to give accurate accounts of creation, but 
to impart knowledge of Brahman. With the help of various ex¬ 
amples such as that of clay becoming pots, sparks emanating from 
fire, etc., scripture teaches us that the world is not different from 
its cause. The Upanisads are not concerned with the way in 
which the process and successive stages of creation are explained, 
but they give some such accounts to help us to grasp the supreme 
truth of the absolute non-duality of Brahman, by the apprehen¬ 
sion of which truth the apparent transmigratoriness of the self 
drops away. 15 

Vagaspati, however, does not admit any contradictions even 
in the passages dealing with creation. He says that the order of 
creation may be ether, air and fire. As God is the cause of all 
of them, to say that God is the cause of ether is as appropriate 
as saying that God is the cause of fire. There would be contradic¬ 
tion if at one place it is said ‘ From ether arose air, from air fire *, 
and at another place ‘ From fire arose air, from air ether *; but 
there is no such contradiction. An example will make this clear. 
Devadatta may be efficient in many handicrafts—in making pots, 
in grinding flour, in fetching water with that pot, and in making 
cakes with that flour. One may say that Devadatta prepared the 
flour and that the flour became the cakes, or one may say that 
Devadatta made the cakes. There is no contradiction in this. 
Similarly there is no contradiction in saying either that from 
Brahman came ether and from it air, or that from Brahman 
came air. 16 

13. Lastly a critic may raise another difficulty: a conscious 
principle is nowhere seen to be the material cause in our 
experience. Now conscious beings are always efficient causes. 
For example, a potter, who is a conscious being, is the efficient 
cause of a pot; but he is not its material cause. So it is a viola¬ 
tion of our experience to say that Brahman, i.e. pure conscious¬ 
ness, is the material cause of the world. 

Sankara replies that scripture clearly says that Brahman is 
the constitutive cause of the world : * Brahman desired “ May I 
become many ” and it became ( bahusydm prajayeya)\ he made 
himself into the created world ( atmanam svayam akuruta ); 
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the wise regard it as the source (locus of origin) of all beings (yad 
bhuta yonim paripasyanti dhlrdh ).’ Such are some of the 
Upanisadic texts, which say emphatically that Brahman is the 
material cause of the world. Further, the Upanisads cleaily 
say that just as by knowing about a ball of clay we know about all 
possible modifications of clay, so knowledge of the one thing, 
Brahman, gives us knowledge of all things. The analogy of 
clay would not be appropriate unless Brahman were the material 
cause of everything; knowledge of it cannot give us knowledge of 
all things. If it is only the efficient cause, its effects would be 
different and diverse (in their essence) and from the knowledge 
of it we cannot have the knowledge of all the effects. As for the 
critic’s objection that nowhere is intelligent agency (iksdpiirvaka 
kartrtvaiii) seen in material causes, the Vedanta replies that 
empirical experience is no criterion in these matters. This 
thing is not to be known through inference. It is to be known 
from scripture alone and must be understood accordingly. 17 
Further, Brahman is a material cause, in the sense that it is the 
substratum of illusion. Even a conscious principle, devoid of 
all attributes, can be a material cause in that sense. So (Sankara 
concludes) there is nothing that can be questioned about the 
Upanisadic doctrine, 1 8 
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BOOK TWO 


* Advaita contents me not, but dear to me 
The service of Thy feet. 


O grant me this reward ! 
To me how sweet. 1 


To sing of Thee 


—Tukaram. 


NOTE 

Part One contains criticisms of the Advaita Vedanta made 
by the Mimamsa and the Nyaya schools, and the author’s 
brief comments on these criticisms. Part Two endeavours 
to develop a conception of God and Revelation through an 
appraisal of the Advaita Vedanta in the light of contemporary 
trends of thought in Europe, but the theory so developed is 
fundamentally based on the Gita conception of God and the 
Nyaya conception of the Veda. 


PART ONE 


Chapter i 

THE VIEWS OF OTHER HINDU SCHOOLS 
ON 

1 THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD * 

i 

Non-Logical Systems 

The Point of View of the Upanisads and the Gita : 

In the Vedic Samhitas and the Upanisads we see two trends 
of thought—monistic idealism and monotheism. 1 Theistic con¬ 
ceptions are to be specially found in Katha and Svetasvetara 
Upanisads . Besides the Upanisads, another book of supreme im¬ 
portance, which is recognized as a Smrti by such authorities as 
Badarayana, Prabhakara and Sankara, is the Bhagavadgita, 
which definitely teaches monotheism. Since our present purpose 
is not to trace the evolution of monotheism in the Hindu 
scriptures, we need not go into details. 

It is sufficient to say here that in the Samhitas or the Upanisads 
the existence of deity is never treated as if it were a truth to be 
demonstrated. The early Vedic seers never doubted the exis¬ 
tence of the gods Indra, Mitra, Varuna etc., and in the 
£vetasvetara y which is hailed by Deussen as a monument of 
theism, the seer declares that he knows the Supreme Person 
(vedahametam purusam maliantam ). 2 Elsewhere it is said that 
the sage Svetasvetara knows Brahman through the power of 
tapas (askesis) and the grace of God. 3 God is the light of one's 
reason (atma buddhi prakasam ); he is seen by Yogic meditation 
(i dhyanayoganugatah apasyan). The Svetasvetara also says that 
he is to be seen by his grace alone (tam-pasyati-dhatuh prasadat). 
The same idea is found in the Katha Upanisad. God is 
to be attained by those whom he chooses (yamevaisa vrnute 
tena labhyah). 
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The Gita again says that it is from God that knowledge comes 
(mattali smrtih jnanam), and that he is to be known through all the 
Vedas ( vedaisga sarvairaham eva vedyd) ; God, however, cannot 
be intuited by a mere study of the Veda ( na vedayaj?iadhyaya- 
naih ), but only through devotion ( bhaktyatvananyaya sakya 
aham jnatum drstum ; bhaktyd mam abhijanati) and through 
his grace (; may a prasannena). Ignorance, which clouds spiritual 
vision and which hides God from men, is removed by surrendering 
oneself to him and obtaining his grace ( mam eva ye prapadyante 
may dm taranti). It is clear from this that in the Vedic-Upanisadic 
age or in the Gita-age the problem was never that of demonstrat¬ 
ing God’s existence or the existence of Atman. In the Rg- 
Vedic age if at all there was a problem, it was ‘ to whom shall we 
offer worship ’ ? (kasmai devdya havisd vidhema) ; the problem in 
those days was how to select a god out of the many. In 
the Upanisadic passages Atman’s existence is never sought to 
be proved ; but what is expressly taught is the identity of Atman, 
whose nature is bliss and consciousness, and the individual. So, 
too, in the Gita the problem is never to convince the atheist of 
God’s existence. There was too much of worship and too many 
objects of worship for that (yajante sattvika dev an etc.— pra¬ 
padyante anya devatah ); and indeed more of false-worship 
than that of true ( yajante ndma yajnaihste). The endeavour of 
the Gita was to teach about the one true God and the way of true 
worship, not to prove his existence. 

The Necessity for a Proof of Theism: 

But in later times, when Buddhism and Jainism and the 
Carvaka arose, not only was the existence of God and Atman 
doubted, but emphatically denied. They claimed that the new 
type of arguments (such as those found in Kathavastu of the 
Buddhist scriptures) and the new way of thinking ruled out God, 
and exposed the mischief of the priests, who had invented ‘ God ’. 
This gave rise to a critical attitude in theology, and in answer to 
that the apologetic method arose. Whereas in the previous age of 
intellectual development the authority of scripture and the exis¬ 
tence of God were accepted as axiomatic, they now had to be 
proved. 

Two definite streams of thought crystallized themselves in 
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the Mimamsa and the Nyaya. The Mimamsa sought to counter 
scepticism, materialism and relativism in morals, by attempting to 
prove that there is an eternal scripture, which is nobody’s work 
and hence free from all possible defects. The Nyaya attempted 
to prove God’s existence on rational grounds, and justify the 
authority of the Veda as God’s Word ( dptavakyam ). 

Mimamsa: 

Jaimini (fourth century B.C.), followed by Sahara (first century 
B.c.), held that God’s existence is indemonstrable, and that the 
Veda is eternal scripture. The next great Mimamsa writer, 
Kumarila, subjected the proof for God’s existence to a searching 
criticism, pronounced an * omniscient person ’ to be a myth, but 
accepted the conception of Supreme Self and knowledge of it as 
the means of liberation. Prabhakara, another great Mimamsaka, 
was more reserved; he did not criticise the theological proofs, and 
held that the Purva Mimamsa cannot satisfy the pure in heart, who 
have no desires. Writers of Mimamsa manuals such as Apadeva 
and Laugaksi Bhaskara were theists, but held the Veda to be 
eternal. But their ‘ God ’ is not the Creator-God of theists. We 
may say that Mimamsa is in general atheistic, while Kumarila 
and Prabhakara were inclined towards some type of Vedanta. 

The early writers on Mimamsa felt either that God’s exis¬ 
tence was indemonstrable or that he was non-existent, or* that 
it was not necessary to prove that there is a God in order to 
exhort people to lead a moral life (dharma); but they found 
the concept of Vedic revelation indispensable. 

Salikanatha, a great Mimamsa writer, opines that the Mimamsa 
school wished to establish the Veda as a self-evident, unquestionable 
and eternal source of truth; and as acceptance of God and a scripture 
composed by him would make the conception of eternal scripture 
superfluous, they out of spite denied his existence and hastily inter¬ 
preted the Vedic passages which frequently speak about * God ’ in 
another way. 4 Another Mimamsa writer NandlSvara also says that 
anything said by way of criticism of the theological proofs does not 
mean that there is no God. 5 Th e Manameyodaya also says that for 
the Mimamsa, ‘ God, the most compassionate ’ is acceptable.* 6 

It is quite possible that Jaimini though he believed in God did not 
deal with that subject, because he was only concerned with the principles 

*cp. Marcionism. 
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of scriptural exegesis in his siitras. Jaimini nowhere says anything 
about God or even apiirva . He only says that the relationship bet¬ 
ween words and their meanings are natural (autpattika) and therefore 
an eternal scripture is conceivable. 7 Even in saying this, he quotes 
Badarayana as the authority for it; and as nobody can say that 
Badarayana is an atheist, the holding of the conception of an eternal 
scripture alone cannot prove Jaimini to be an atheist. His immediate 
commentator, Sahara, commenting on that sfitra , says that just as the 
Himalayas are not remembered to have been made by anyone, words 
and their relations also were not fixed by anyone. This implies that 
like the Himalayas (and the world), words and their meanings are 
natural and uncreated. We are left to conjecture whether Sahara 
believed in a God who is not a creator, or in a supreme Atman. 

Kumarila, the next great Mlmamsa writer, emphatically rejects 
all proofs for the existence of a world-creator and finds the conception 
of an omniscient person untenable. If creation is admitted, we 
cannot say why inequalities and evil should have been created, and if a 
definite end of the world is admitted, we cannot explain how the 
unreleased souls and wicked people will also become free all at once. 
How can the inexorable operation of the moral law be put a stop to, 
all of a sudden, by such a thing as the end of the world ? These 
difficulties cannot be satisfactorily answered. But though Kumarila 
rejects the conception of a creator and an omniscient person, Hindu 
tradition believes that he was not an atheist. In the Sankara Vijaya 
he is reported to have said that he denied God, who is known both in 
the Veda and in the world, to establish the self-validity of the Veda. 8 
This is supported by the fact that Kumarila begins his book with a prayer 
to Siva and his commentator Parthasarathy explains that this is a 
prayer to Visvesvara (the lord of the universe). This view is further 
strengthened by a passage in the Tantra Vartika , where it is said that 
the Vedic passages which speak of ‘ the meditation of the sinless self 9 
as leading to liberation are not to be understood in a secondary way. 
Due knowledge of the Self does give rise to the attainment of the 
Supreme Self. Kumarila further adds that knowledge of the self and 
performance of duties are both distinct, and neither of them have to be 
abandoned. Each has its distinct purpose; for while knowledge leads to 
liberation, performance of duties results in happiness in this world. 9 
His commentator Parthasarathy explains that the knowledge which leads 
to liberation is that which is in the form of worship and meditation (of 
the supreme self ?). This standpoint is not very different from that 
of the Advaita Vedanta. 

Hindu tradition believes that Jaimini did not deal with 
Brahman and Isvara (God), because many cannot understand 
it; the majority of men are concerned with worldly matters 
alone and to benefit them he dealt with morality and duty, the 
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cultivation of which is the means of attaining Brahman. The 
Mlmamsa criticism of theological proofs means only that God’s 
existence is not a matter of proof, but to be known from the 
Veda. 1 0 In short, Jaimini wrote on ethics ( dharma mlmamsa ), 
the science 6f right living, and not on the supreme self. 

This interpretation of Jaimini’s work is supported by no less a 
person than Prabhakara. He says that in the Purva Mlmamsa ‘ action ’ 
alone is dealt with ; hence it strictly concerns itself with what constitutes 
the goodness of an action, how it is known and what actions should be 
regarded as duty. Quoting the Gita, he says that those who are still 
at the level of thinking that rightly done action is the end of life should 
not be disturbed, lest they lose that faith. But there are others who 
have lost all impurities (mydita kasaya) and who have no desires. The 
Purva Mlmamsa (Prabhakara says) has no occasion to deal with their 
case. 11 This implies that it is intended only for those who think 
the Law to be the last thing and the due observance of Law the 
end of life. Those who are seeking to go beyond the Law and 
hankering after the spirit must turn to the Uttara Mlmamsa (Vedanta). 

Kumarila also facilitates the above interpretation; for he says : 
The knowledge of the Self, which leads to liberation, is strengthened by 
the study of Vedanta. 12 According to him, he who correctly under¬ 
stands the nature of the Self will have no desires, but will continue to 
discharge all obligatory duties. He who has no desires will 
accumulate no vasanas and hence will have no future births, and when 
the fruits of past actions are spent by enjoying them he will be 
disembodied and be free for ever. 13 

Yoga: 

Patanjali (second century B.c.) and Vyasa (fourth century 
a.d.), authors of the Yoga Sutra and bhdsya respectively, added 
their support to theism and the Veda. They held that the exis¬ 
tence of an Omniscient Being can be inferred, and that the Veda 
is taught by God. 4 God ’ of the Yoga school also is not the 
creator-God ; nor is worship of or meditation on him necessary 
for salvation; though one way of attaining concentration is 
devotion to God. 

God, according to the Yoga school, is a Person (or spirit) 
untouched by nescience, Karma , its fruits, or any taint of 
imperfection. Whatever admits of degrees of excellence, must 
have a maximum ; and so knowledge must also reach its limit 
in some one; and that Person who possesses omniscience 
which is unsurpassed and unequalled is ‘ God 9 ( yatra kastha 
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prdptirjndnasya sa sarvajnah). That is the Yoga inference for 
the existence of God. 

God in the Yoga is eternally free and most compassionate. He was 
the great teacher of even the first men, because he was never non¬ 
existent, and at the beginning of each world-epoch he imparts saving 
truth in the form of the Veda. All souls are inherently free from im¬ 
perfection, but due to association with matter, souls are spoken of as 
bound and imperfect, just as victory or defeat, which are really the 
soldiers’, are spoken of as a king’s victory or defeat. God is never asso¬ 
ciated with matter even in this way. But the contact of souls with matter 
is unintelligible unless we posit God’s will as its cause. (Bhoja*) He 
wills so because he is most compassionate and wishes to save all beings 
from transmigration at the periodic dissolutions and the great dissolu¬ 
tion of the world. He is capable of redeeming the whole world by his 
mere will to do so (‘ icchamatrena sakala jagaduddharana ksatnah ’— 
Bhoja). 

Vyasa does not think that the above inference tells us anything 
special about God. He says that since an inference can only end in 
telling something in general, nothing special is known about the major 
term (here God), but from scripture we learn that there is only one 
such omniscient Person and that he is free, omnipotent etc. 14 

This argument of the Yoga school does not seek to prove that God 
is the being, who has all positive properties in the highest possible 
degree. As Va^aspati expressly says it is intended to establish only 
one thing: that knowledge must have a maximum limit. 15 This is 
altogether unlike the ontological argument of Western philosophy. 
It must also be noted that the Yoga school does not claim that inference 
can establish that there is only one such being. 

VaQaspati thinks that a similar argument cannot be applied to 
* magnitude ’ etc., i.e., it cannot be argued that magnitudes must have 
a maximum limit, because they have got degrees ; for whatever may be 
the ‘ magnitude ’ reached, a greater ‘ magnitude ’ may be thought of. 
On the other hand, maximum knowledge is the apprehension of all 
past, present and future things, severally as well as in their totality, 
and is possessed to some extent by all, and so it can have a kdsthd — 
an upper limit. 16 

Comment: 

The Yoga argument presupposes (i) that knowledge has an 
upper limit, and (ii) that it abides in one person at least. The 
conclusion is hypothetical, for as Vyasa puts it: ‘ That is God, 
wherein knowledge reaches its uttermost limit.’ But is there 
any ‘ That ’, wherein this happens ? This only proves that the 

* A commentator on the Yoga Sutra. 
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notion of omniscience is involved in knowledge, and that if any¬ 
one has it, he is God. If cognition implies the reality of the 
object of cognition (as the Advaita holds), and if all knowledge 
is always the knowledge of the real, then we must grant that the 
conception of absolute knowledge is a valid concept. At the 
same time we must conclude that it is an abstract concept which 
is so general that it has no concrete content and that it merely 
shows that all knowledge involves the apprehension of an Absolute, 
whereby we judge that our own knowledge is fragmentary and 
finite. The Yoga has not given a logical demonstration ( anumdna ), 
but a logical explication ( tarka ), which shows that the idea of an 
omniscient being is possible ( sarvajndstitva sambhdvand matra 
buddhi ), and is already present in our consciousness. (See 
infra pp. 220-1.) 

Samkhya: 

Kapila is claimed as the founder of the Samkhya, but some 
modern scholars doubt whether he is a historical personage. 
The Samkhya Sutra alleged to have been written by Kapila is avail¬ 
able, and if its author was the Kapila, mentioned in many of the 
Purdnas and Itihdsas , it must be a Pre-Buddhistic work. Other¬ 
wise it must have been written sometime before the fifteenth 
century, for Aniruddha who lived in that century commented on 
it; and Vijnanabhiksu of the sixteenth century wrote another 
commentary. Another important book on the Samkhya is Isvara 
Krsna’s Samkhya Kdrikd , written sometime before the fourth 
century. Since Isvara Krsna does not mention ‘ God ’, the 
following account is based on the Samkhya Siitra , and it shows 
that Samkhya is atheistic. 

Kapila says that the existence of God cannot be demonstrated ; 
because if there were to be a God, he would have to be either a 
liberated self, or a self in the bondage of transmigration, and in 
either case he could not be the creator of the world. 1 7 

A ‘ bound ’ person is incapable of creating the world, while a 
‘ freed ’ person has no motive in creating it. The passages in the 
scriptures, which appear to be theistic, are either mere eulogies of 
liberated souls or meditations of perfected souls like Brahma or Visnu, 
‘figuratively called eternal gods’. 18 Kapila says that the dis¬ 
tribution of happiness or unhappiness in proportion to one’s good or 
bad actions need not be made by God, because the necessary ( avasyaka ) 
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karma itself will achieve that. 19 For, what purpose could God have 
in such distribution ? and if it is for his benefit (i upakara ), then he 
will be like a king, or some other worldly lord, i.e. he will himself be 
created, ‘ bound ’, and subject to passions and desires. 20 Such a 
person cannot be * eternally liberated ', and to call him * God * is to 
abuse a technical term. 21 How does God become the creator ? Is 
it by association with matter or by his mere existence ? In the former 
case (Kapila says) he will be subject to the defect of ‘ attachment * 
(sanga), and not independent; in the latter case all souls would be 
Gods, for all of them exist. 

According to Kapila there is no pramdna for the existence of 
God; for the senses do not apprehend him and inference is 
impossible; whereas Scripture (says Kapila) maintains that 
matter is the ultimate cause. 22 

But Kapila has two perplexing siitras : (i) He is the all-knower and 
all-doer; (ii) Existence of this sort of God is proved. 23 The commen¬ 
tator explains that thereby Kapila means the primal person at the com¬ 
mencement of the world, who is himself a created god ( janya Isvara ), 
but not creator. This ‘ God * ordains ( vyavasthapaka) the later unfold- 
ment of matter . 

Vijnanabhiksu thinks that the Samkhya is reconcilable with Vedanta 
(not Advaita) doctrine of Brahman, and believes that Kapila’s ‘ atheism ’ 
was meant to show that the postulation of God is not necessary for 
philosophy, and that a man can develop * independence * ( kaivalya) 
from matter much better, if he is not excessively concerned with think¬ 
ing over ‘ God*; and according to the Samkhya, liberation consists in 
realising that one is entirely independent of and unattached to matter . 

Vaisesika: 

Kanada (later than 300 B.c.) and Prasastapada (fourth century 
a.d.) are the earliest writers to whom Vaisesika doctrines can be 
traced. Sankara 24 and Uddyotakaraunderstand the Vaisesika to 
be atheistic, though at one place Sankara says that ‘ the follow¬ 
ers of Kanada advance arguments to prove that God is the effi¬ 
cient cause, while atoms are the material cause of the world \ 25 

Kanada says that names and effects are the ‘ middle terms ’ 
for inferring persons who excel us; for naming and producing 
an effect depend on perception. 2 6 The commentator, Sankara 
Misra, says that by * persons God and great sages are meant. 

Sankara Misra says that only after Caitra and Maitra were born 
and perceptible, their fathers named them; similarly, nothing can be 
named, if it is imperceptible. So the signs ‘ heaven ’ and ‘ Apiirva ' 
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(extraordinary potency, which is instrumental in giving a man his due) 
could have been used only by a person to whom those objects were 
perceptible. So, firstly, since the name ‘ heaven ’, for instance, could 
have been given to its referent only by one who made it and sees it, 
this proves the existence of God. Secondly, since earth etc., are 
products, they must have an author. Thus (Sankara Mi6ra says) is 
God proved by Kanada. 27 

Prasastapada accepts the existence of the Lord of the entire 
universe, Mahesvara, the Supreme Lord. For the sake of enabl¬ 
ing ‘ beings ’ [pram) to enjoy the fruits of their actions, God 
desires to create, and by his will motion is set up in the atoms 
under the influence of the ‘ unseen tendencies ’ (towards future 
births) in souls. So the process of creation starts. From then 
on souls transmigrate. After a fixed number of world-epochs, 
God desires to give rest to the souls tired of transmigration. 
As soon as God so desires, the ‘ unseen tendencies ’ in souls 
come to a stop, and the world is destroyed, leaving atoms and 
souls alone isolated, for they are eternal. 28 Again creation 
restarts, when God so wills, and this process of world-cycles is 
eternal. 

Comment: 

Prasastapada gives no proof for God’s existence, but merely 
believes, while Kanada’s statement is puzzling. His phrase 
‘ persons who excel us ’ might just mean beings of a higher order 
than man, and not God. Further, he speaks of not one such 
supreme being, but of many beings. He might have believed in 
gods, though not in God; but it is strongly probable that he was a 
theist, because according to Hindu tradition the Vaisesika school 
is Saivaite, and Prasastapada uses the word 4 Mahesvara ’ for 
God. Sankara Misra’s first proof is too flimsy to be taken notice 
of, while his second proof is the same as that of the Nyaya 
school, and it will be commented upon in connection with Nyaya. 

II 

The Rational Theology of Nyaya 

Gotama (sometime about the third century b.c.), and Vatsya- 
yana (sometime before 400 a.d.) are the earliest available writers 
on Nyaya. Using the principles of logic and the syllogistic 
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form of argument formulated by them, Buddhist thinkers such 
as Dingnaga (460 a.d.), DharmakirtI (635 a.d.) and Santa 
Raksita (749 a.d.) refuted the arguments for God’s existence 
and rejected scriptural testimony as a source of knowledge. 
Uddyotakara (635 a.d.), Vagaspati (841 a.d.), Udayana (984 
a.d.) and Jayanta (850-910 a.d.) took up the cause of theism 
and the Veda, and gave effective replies to atheists. 

First Nyaya Proof: 

The argument given by Gotama and Vatsyayana is different 
from that given by Uddyotakara and Vagaspati, and is thus formu¬ 
lated : There must be an intelligent person who distributes 
happiness or unhappiness to everyone in proportion to his accu¬ 
mulated virtue or vice. Actions by themselves cannot bring forth 
fruits, as nothing unconscious can by itself be efficient. God 
cannot be the independent cause of man’s lot, as then inequalities 
and evil would be due to him, and as it would become immaterial 
whether we act rightly or wrongly. So God bestows fruits at 
the proper time and in the proper way, in accordance with man’s 
deserts judged on the basis of his actions. 29 This argument is 
never put in a formal form, probably because it was not found 
possible. A critic (e.g. an Advaitin) may ask, ‘ Why should only 
one God be assumed as the ruler of Karma ? Why cannot a 
plurality of gods be conceived as ruling over the operation of 
Karma ? The Nyaya answers that it is against the principle of 
parsimony to posit a plurality of gods, and that a plurality of gods, 
with a unity of purpose, is inconceivable. 

Udayana developed this argument in the following way: 
The Mimamsakas taught that duty is made known to us in the 
form of self-evident injunctions. But (asks the Nyaya) who gave 
us these injunctions ? Who is it that commands us to do good, 
and claims obedience ? It is absurd of the Mimamsaka to reply 
that it is an eternal scripture ; as if there could be an eternal book 
in this mortal world, as if there could be a command without 
one who commands, and as if a static book could exact obedience ! 
So, if we regard duty (dharma) as an obligation which we must 
fulfil and as an injunction ( vidhi) which we must obey, we must 
and can conceive it as coming from God alone. Even if duty 
is made known to us in Vedic injunctions, they are obligatory 
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because they are God’s commands. The authority of a scripture 
is derived from its author only; and since none other than God 
can be the ground of our belief (visvdsaikabhuva), the Nyaya 
concludes that he should be conceived as the giver of the Law, 
and also the Ruler of it. 30 

Everyone other than the materialist, whether a Mlmamsaka or 
a Buddhist, admits that actions are * right ’ or ‘ wrong ’ and that they 
produce good or evil. Acts such as charity, truth-speaking, sacrifice, 
meditation etc., admittedly result in ‘ the good ’. Such acts are not 
indeed seen to produce any immediate result, like the massage of the 
body which at once produces pleasure, or as the pricking of a thorn 
which gives pain.* Yet not even the Buddhists or the Mlmamsakas 
would declare meditation, charity etc., as useless. The Mlmamsaka 
rightly postulates that every act—good or bad—produces an unseen 
transcendental factor ( apiirva ), which inheres in the soul and will deter¬ 
mine our life hereafter, while our present life is determined by the 
apiirva due to past deeds in past lives. But Apiirva (says the Nyaya) 
is a blind unconscious principle, which cannot operate by itself; so it 
must be directed by an intelligent being, God, and is, in fact, a unique 
( asama ) concurrent energy ( sahakari sakti) of God. As it is mysterious, 
it is called maya\ as it is the primal principle, it is called prakrti ; and 
as it is removed by knowledge, it is called avidya . 31 The Nyaya says 
that virtue and vice—dharma and adharma—accumulated by individu¬ 
als because of their actions from beginningless time are the causes of 
their births and rebirths ; but they being unintelligent principles can¬ 
not be efficient by themselves; they must be put into motion ( adhistita) 
by an intelligent being—God. 

The above argument of the Nyaya school presupposes that matter 
cannot be efficient by itself, but must be put into motion by a conscious 
principle. The Samkhya, however, contested this pointing out the 
examples of milk, which automatically flows out of the udder for the 
calf’s sake, of water, which finds its own level, and of magnets which 
draw to themselves iron filings. The reply given by theists is that 
we do not see anywhere an unconscious thing independently bringing 
about anything specifically purposeful. As for the examples cited, 
milk (theists reply) flows out because the cow out of its love for the 
calf wills so, or is drawn out because the calf sucks it. As for the 
behaviour of water, magnets etc., the theists hold that it is the working 
out of a general law laid down by God. It is an accepted principle 
in syllogistic debate that none of the parties should cite as an instance 
any case which is not mutually accepted as such. Since the theist 
does not accept that the cases cited are natural, they cannot be brought 
in by the opponent. Moreover the behaviour of magnets or water 
does not serve any purpose of theirs, since it is always uniform. The 

* This is the Mimamsa distinction between * vidhi 9 and ‘ kriya *. 
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Nyaya argues that operation of the law of Karma cannot be uniform, 
because in every case it is determined by the virtue or vice of the 
individual concerned; and this can be accomplished by an intelligent 
principle alone. 32 

Comment: 

We see then that this Nyaya argument presupposes that 
(i) moral precepts present themselves as commands; (ii) that 
commands imply a giver; (iii) that there is an inexorable law 
operating in the universe ; and (iv) that this implies a purposeful 
intelligent operator. To one who does not feel any loyalty to the 
moral good and who thinks he can and ought to obey the moral 
law, even though Reality is indifferent to righteousness, this 
argument means nothing. Even those who feel that the universe 
is rational as well as righteous, are only entitled to draw the impli¬ 
cation that the ‘ ground of the world ’ is in some sense both good 
and rational. The argument cannot demonstrate the existence of 
a single personal, omniscient, omnipotent and eternal Creator. 
Further, it cannot be logically proved from self-evident premises 
that the universe obeys the laws of ethics, any more than it can 
be proved that the universe is intelligible and that its laws can 
be unravelled by patient inquiry. The argument of Udayana, 
that since it is our duty to engage ourselves in sacrifices, medi¬ 
tation, charity etc., and that since these cannot give the benefits 
they are supposed to give unless there is God who bestows 
happiness in proportion to the virtue thus acquired, may be valid 
against the Mimamsakas and the Buddhists, who believe in after-life 
and another world without admitting God’s existence. If moral 
responsibility is revealed to man in the form of a mere obligation 
which he must obey, it is not possible to infer from this that it is 
God who is making a claim upon man’s will. On the other hand, 
if it is said that God is not deduced from the experience of moral 
life, but is directly known in it, the statement is unobjectionable. 
But it must be remembered (i) that this knowledge of God is not 
of the kind found in mathematics and science, and so could never 
be reduced into a scientific account; and (ii) that for those to whom 
God is not so directly present in moral experience no such argu¬ 
ment can be convincing. This Nyaya argument is valid only 
against a religious background. 
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Second Nyaya Proof: 

The other argument which is more fully worked out by the 
Nyaya school was first formulated by Uddyotakara, and later in 
detail by Vagaspati and Udayana. According to the Nyaya, souls 
and atoms are uncreated. Out of atoms God shapes or constructs 
the world. All sensible things, such as bodies, the earth, trees, 
mountains etc., have been made by God. God is the efficient 
cause of the world, while atoms are the constituent cause. God 
has made this world so that souls may have the opportunity of 
reaping the fruits of their past actions and also acquiring right 
knowledge which is a means of liberation. Yet, as the cycles of 
creation and dissolution of the world are beginningless, God is 
not the independent ( nirapeksa ) author of the world. 

The inference for God’s existence is not gained by reasoning from 
effect to cause, such as the inference of very heavy rains from floods in 
the river. Nor is it reasoning from cause to effect, like that of the 
inference from dense black clouds of imminent rain. But there is 
another kind of inference, in which, on the basis of a general law known 
to us, an unseen thing is inferred from a seen middle term. Vatsyayana 
gives an example of this : All qualities must abide in substances; 
desire etc., are qualities; so they must abide in some substance; 
and that which is their ‘locus’ is soul. 33 Other inferences of this 
kind are—All horned animals are seen to have tails; this animal has 
horns; so it has a tail. Or again: Wherever cranes are seen in groups, 
there is water ; there are a number of cranes yonder ; so there must be 
water yonder. In reasoning of this sort, which is based on what is 
generally seen ( samanyato drsta) in a number of particular cases, a 
specific object is inferred. 

Now the Nyaya school thinks that a similar kind of inference 
is possible in the case of God: All produced things have a maker, 
who knows about their material cause and the mode and end of 
their production. For example, a pot has a maker—the potter— 
who knows all about clay, how to make it into a pot, and 
the purpose of a pot. Now the earth, mountains, trees etc., 
are ‘produced things’, because they are made up of parts; and 
unconscious constituents cannot of themselves shape themselves 
into aggregates. So the earth, mountains, trees etc., must have 
a maker. 

As against this, some critics have said that the individual souls 
themselves may be postulated as the makers of the world ; but (Nyaya 
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replied) this is unintelligible because no individual soul has knowledge 
of the material cause of the world—the atoms; and without this, 
nothing can be made out of them. If individual souls have made this 
world, why did they make it in such a way that they have to experience 
so much evil ? No co-operation is possible between the untold 
number of individual souls, with all their different ideals, wills and 
desires. So (Nyaya says) we cannot even conceive the universe as 
the product of the co-operative endeavour of individual souls who have 
no unity of purpose. Further, each individual soul cannot be 
conceived to be the maker of his own body, because then everybody 
would have made a perfect body for himself. Since there is general 
agreement that souls are embodied to reap the fruits of their merit or 
demerit, and since merit and demerit are unobservable, it would be 
impossible for souls to make bodies for themselves exactly in accordance 
with their merit and demerit, and then inhabit them. 

To the Buddhist who says that intelligent or conscious Karma 
itself can be conceived as the author of the universe, VaQaspati 
replies that if the Buddhist’s ‘ intelligent Karma ’ has cognition of 
the world’s constituent cause, then it is not something other than God. 

The Samkhya theory that primal matter evolves into the sensible 
world for the sake of providing experience for souls is untenable, 
according to the Nyaya, because experiences which arise from objects 
cannot cause them.* If experiences were already there before the 
evolution of matter, of what was it an experience ? Matter, which is 
defined by the Samkhya as the state of equilibrium of satlva , rajas and 
tamaSy must be disturbed in order that it can transform itself into the 
world of multiplicity ; and the Samkhya cannot account for the cause 
of this change. On the other hand, atoms cannot by themselves 
become active and constitute the world, since no inanimate thing is 
seen to be independently and purposefully active. So (the Nyaya 
argues) we have to accept the fact that there is an intelligent principle, 
which is the efficient cause of the world. 

On the strength of the properties possessed by the minor term (the 
earth etc.) the Nyaya says that we are entitled to infer a maker of it, who 
is altogether unique. The simultaneous production of bodies, trees, 
mountains etc., would not be possible, unless their author is omniscient. 
If God is assumed to have a body, we have to postulate another as its 
maker. So it is much better to suppose ( kalpand ) that God’s cognition 
is eternal, than to suppose a number of supernatural persons. In 
other words, the cause of an effect must be sufficient, and in the case of 
earth etc., nothing less than an eternally omniscient being is a sufficient 
cause. 

The Nyaya says that though we find cognition in our experience 
always associated with a body, we have no right to assume that the 

*The Nyaya here confuses final and efficient causes. What the Samkhya 
argues for is the final cause, while the Nyaya thinks that an efficient cause is 
being postulated. I am indebted to Prof. Price for this criticism. 
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two are invariably related in such a way that wherever there is cognition 
there is a body. We only know about impermanent, caused cognition; 
and this is invariably associated with a body ; but that cognition which 
is permanent and eternal is not seen to be associated with a body. 
Merely because God’s cognition is also cognition, it cannot be assumed 
that it must be associated with a body; just as we cannot say that 
sound must have shape, because it is non-eternal like a pot which has 
shape. 

Our incapacity to see God cannot prove his non-existence, just as 
our incapacity to perceive atoms, space, duty, goodness etc., does not 
prove them to be non-existent. If a thing regarded as belonging to the 
class of physical objects is unperceived, we can conclude it to be a 
myth, such as a hare’s horn. Though we have not seen for ourselves 
that earth etc., never come into being when there is no God, the Nyaya 
says that we are justified in inferring this, because earth etc., belong 
to the class of produced things, and as other things of that class are 
seen to be produced by a conscious being, we can conclude that such is 
the fact in this case also. If we know that cloths are produced 
by a weaver, as soon as we come across a cloth, we know that it has had 
a maker, though we have not met him. 

Arguments such as, * all products of clay are made by a potter; 
the ant-hill is a product of clay, so it is made by a potter’, are untenable, 
because they contradict perception. But in this case nothing prevents 
us from inferring an unperceivable conscious being as the cause of 
the ant-hill. The inference that God exists is not at all contradicted 
by perceptual experience. 

Arguments such as ‘ God’s knowledge must be like ours, since it 
too is knowledge ’, or * God must have a body, because conscious 
beings cannot be agents without bodies ’, are untenable, because these 
syllogisms have no subject. If God’s existence is not admitted, it is 
foolish to debate about his omniscience or his having no body. If 
the inference for God’s existence is once validly made, the Nyaya says 
that these inferences which try to prove that God is neither the maker 
of the world nor omniscient, cannot even arise. * Agency ’ implies 
not only knowledge but also will and effort; so, according to the 
Nyaya, it is proved that God has all the three. 

But the Nyaya school maintains that though God is eternal, he is 
not an independent author ; he cannot, for example, cause a man to die, 
unless that man’s merit or demerit warrants it. As the factors such as 
Karma on which he depends when he makes the world are neither 
simultaneous nor of uniform nature, the effects of his creation are not 
uniform, simultaneous or eternal. 

According to the Nyaya the difference between God and individual 
souls is that while both are spirits, God is eternally self-conscious, 
human individuals are not; and while man’s cognition is limited by his 
senses, body, etc., God’s cognition is not; for his cognition (which is 
of the nature of perception and not of thought) has for its content all 
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things of the past, the present and the future. In God’s non-sensuous 
cognition there is no element of inference, or knowledge derived from 
testimony and memory. Only ‘ right knowledge ’, which is properly 
definable as * independent apprehension of facts as they are ’ (samyak 
paricehitti), is inherent in God. 

God’s knowledge (the Nyaya says) has for its content even illusions, 
but is not on that account illusory. For example, he would know that 
somebody perceives nacre as silver. As he who knows an illusion to 
be such is not himself under an illusion, God’s cognition is not illusory 
though it has a knowledge of illusions. 

The Nyaya conceives the relationship between God and individual 
souls as one of samyukta samyogi samavaya , i.e., it is neither that of 
‘ inherence ’ nor that of ‘ conjunction ’. God is in contact (samyukta) 
with atoms ; and souls in which merit and demerit are inherent are in 
contact with atoms. As a person is able to move a red-hot piece of 
iron with tongs which are in contact with his hand, so God can govern 
the souls in accordance with the merit and demerit inherent in them, 
though he himself is not directly in contact with either. Or (the Nyaya 
says) we can conceive of some ungenerated relation (aja sambandha) 
between God and souls, though we do not know more about it. 

The Nyaya maintains that God is able to put the atoms and karma 
into action without frustrating their inherent capacities, as a competent 
chemist is able to prepare medicines out of poisonous substances 
without causing them to lose their properties. 

Udayana has an additional interesting argument against atheists. 
If God’s existence is denied, it must have a locus, i.e., when God’s 
existence is denied, what is the subject of that judgment ? An ab¬ 
solutely non-existent thing, such as a hare’s horn, can neither be the 
subject of a negation, nor be negated. 34 

Gangesa’s replies to criticisms: 

But it has been objected by critics that (a) the Nyaya argument 
does not prove that there is only one such being, or (b) that he is 
omniscient. 3 5 

The Nyaya reply to (a), is that the principle of parsimony 
obliges us to infer one such being only. The critics say that the 
principle of parsimony (laghava) is not a pramdna —a means of 
knowledge. Gangesa, a stalwart of the Neo-Nyaya school, 
replies that wherever there is scope for the consideration whether 
we should admit a single principle or a mutiplicity of principles, 
all logicians are unanimous that the former course should be 
followed; and that therefore the principle of parsimony, though 
not an independent means, is a subsidiary means of knowledge. 
Whether in the perception of the relationship between cause and 
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effect, or in analogical reasoning ( upamana ), which apprehends a 
thing on the basis of which we act, or in the case of inference, 
which apprehends the meaning of a sentence, the principle of 
parsimony is admitted by all logicians to be a useful auxiliary to 
the main pramana . If there is no objection to the alternative 
favoured by ‘ parsimony ’, that alternative must be accepted ; 
othenvise all our behaviour based upon simplicity of supposition 
would come to an end. In looking for the cause of an event or 
the meaning of a scriptural passage, it is ‘ audacious 9 to say that 
parsimony is not a part of the means of knowledge itself. It is 
true that in the case of an inference about a pot or a palace, one 
may establish from * parsimony 9 that each of these has only a 
single author, but later other means of knowledge may prove that 
they have many authors, and this will contradict the inference of 
a single author. But Gangesa says that in the case of the earth, 
mountains etc., there is no other means of knowledge which can 
contradict the view that they have only one author. The absence 
of any positive proof that there is only one such author cannot be 
held to ‘ sublate ’ such an inference, because the inference itself, 
aided by parsimony, establishes that there is only one such 
maker. 3 6 

Coming to objection (b), the Naiyayika replies that since 
proof of agency presupposes direct knowledge of the material 
cause out of which the thing is made, and since the material cause 
here is to be found in atoms, which are unperceivable by ordinary 
human persons, we must conclude that their maker is omniscient. 
For, since the world has been in existence from a beginningless 
time and as its cause (the atoms) always existed, he who has direct 
knowledge of them must be eternal and omniscient. 37 

It is also in accordance with the principle of parsimony to suppose 
that God’s knowledge of things is one and not made of many cognitive 
states. Though knowledge in our case is finite and non-eternal, it 
does not follow that all knowledge is such. Nor are all productions 
produced only by an embodied being; for all parties agree that there 
is no such author of the trees and grass in the forest, which are never¬ 
theless products. There is no contradiction between that which quali¬ 
fies the middle term and that which qualifies the major term, as in the 
case of ‘ this fire is that of sandalwood, because this has smoke of a bad 
odour \ Gangesa thinks that the inference that the author of earth 
etc., has eternal knowledge has no such defects. 38 
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He also argues that ‘ knowledge * and ‘ eternity ’, ‘ agency * and 
‘ bodylessness * are not contradictory to each other, because either God 
and his knowledge are known to exist, or not. If the former is the case, 
then the apparent contradiction between the said properties vanishes; 
while if God and his knowledge are not known to us, our knowledge of 
any contradiction between ‘ knowledge * and ‘ eternity * has little 
significance. This cannot be called tarka , because such reasoning 
is possible only where there is doubt, and doubt is impossible about 
what is known. 39 

Gangesa says that we cannot infer the maker of the earth, plants 
etc., to be one who produces them with his hands (hastddi vyapara 
krtimdn ), just because in the case of trees and grass we do not see any 
such one. In ‘ effort * {gestd\ which is generated, we do not see that 
hands etc., are necessary causes ; mere will may be enough to produce 
‘ effort \ Nor are all products other than effort wrought by bodily 
action, because this is not the case with regard to trees and grass, or 
the earth. 40 Though in the case of a potter, we see that products are 
made by one who has a body, there is no invariable relation between 
agency and body. It may be that a body is an auxiliary cause in the 
production of pots etc., but that does not mean that body is an auxiliary 
cause in the production of everything; for to say so is to deny 
that production as such is always caused by an agent. An example 
may help. In a particular case blue smoke may be caused by a fire, 
on account of the nature of the fuel used, but we cannot conclude 
that all fire causes blue smoke. 41 In a kitchen fire may be lit, by 
fanning, from coal, but this does not entitle us to say that all fire is lit 
in that way only. 

Replies to other criticisms : 

Other possible criticisms, such as, (i) that the necessary conse¬ 
quences of an eternal thing must themselves be eternal, and 
(ii) that to say that there must be only one creator* of the world 
having eternal knowledge and omniscience is absurd, are not 
unknown to the Naiyayika. 

In reply to (i), the Nyaya would say that though God is 
eternal, he is not the only cause of the world, and so, though he is 
eternally present, all things are not simultaneously present. God 
is a cause among a causal collocation, but is not a completely in¬ 
dependent cause, for he brings things into existence only when he 
is aided by the fruition of merits and demerits. Moreover, God 
being not a thing but a person, nothing can follow from his mere 
existence as a necessary consequence. He can will to do a thing 

* In the sense of one who creates ex nihilo. 
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or not will. (Uddyotakara). So, though he is eternal, it does 
not follow that everything in the world is simultaneous or eternal. 
Further, though his will is also eternal, his will is not that every¬ 
thing should come into existence at one and the same time. 
In human life, if I to-day will that such and such a thing should 
be done by such and such a date, my will is present even from 
to-day, but what is willed is not present. The difference between 
my willing and God’s willing is that whatever God wills is bound 
to happen, and he wills only what ought to happen. 

As regards objection (ii), the Nyaya would maintain that 
things are real apart from ideas, that the relations between things, 
such as that of causation, are also real, and lastly that every 
* product ’ (though not everything) must have been made by a 
conscious principle, as matter cannot order itself purposefully. 
For the Nyaya, the relation between God and the world is that of 
an architect and his construction. Only, while making his 
inference, the Naiyayika will not have as his minor term ‘ the 
entire world ’. He will have one by one 4 the earth, plants, 
bodies, mountains etc.,’ as minor terms and finally argue that 
4 parsimony ’ compels us to posit one maker of all of them. He 
does not believe that souls and atoms are created. As all souls 
are uncreated, we cannot ask (says the Nyaya), who made God ? 
The Nyaya books emphatically say that they do not seek to 
prove a creator of the world out of nothing or from himself, or 
even creation at a definite time (, sargaderanabhyupagamat , as 
Uddyotakara says) ; but that God is the maker of the world in 
accordance with the merits and demerits of souls ; and that crea¬ 
tion and dissolution are cyclic. 

The Nyaya theory is refutable in two ways : (i) by denying that 
the earth, mountains etc., are products, or (ii) by saying that matter 
can by itself evolve into all that we see and also into consciousness. 
The Buddhists have followed the first alternative, while the Carvakas 
have chosen the second. 

To the Buddhists, the Naiyayikas may reply that acceptance of 
the law of Karina and rebirth implies the persistence of a substantive 
soul, as well as a ruler of Karma . To this the Buddhist (or 
the Mlmamsaka) has no satisfactory reply. Buddhists, who do not 
accept anything to be, cannot deny the non-eternity of the earth, 
etc., and consequently their being 4 effects \ The Mlmamsaka 
accepts that ‘ composite ’ things (things having parts) are 4 destroyable \ 
and that being an 4 effect ’ and being 4 destroyable ’ are inseparable. 
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The wearing down of the earth, mountains etc., is perceptible ; so the 
Mlmamsaka should also accept them to be ‘ effects \ The Nyaya 
agrees that the arrangement of parts in the earth etc., is altogether of 
a different type from that found in things like pots or houses; but, 
he asks, is the arrangement of parts found in a pot, a cloth, and a hall 
exactly similar ? Still, are not all these regarded as ‘ composite * ? 
Even so, the earth etc., must be regarded as ‘ composite ’, and since 
whatever is * composite * must have a maker, God’s existence is proved. 
The uniqueness of the earth etc., only proves the uniqueness of their 
author. As for the Carvaka, he regards the Veda to be just like any 
other book, in spite of its uniqueness. Cannot he, the Nyaya asks, 
regard the earth etc., also as products in spite of their uniqueness? 
In fact their uniqueness justifies us in inferring an unique author, 
just as when we see a fine muslin we infer its maker to be an expert 
weaver. The Nyaya says that God creates the world not by physical 
action, but by his will, just as the soul, though incorporeal, moves 
the body by merely willing. While the Nyaya says that unconscious 
Karma cannot be the cause of the world, it maintains that neither can 
God be the only cause, for then he will be responsible for the evil of 
the world. If the law of Karina is not in operation, there w ill be no 
sense in scriptural injunctions. 42 


Summary of the Nyaya Argument: 

The Nyaya syllogism can be thus schematised: 


Syllogism 

1. Whatever is a product has a maker 

(intelligent cause), 

2. For example a pot. 

3. Whatever is not a product has 

no maker, 

4. For example an atom. 

5. The earth and plants etc., are 

products, 

They have a maker. 


Schematisation 

All P is M 
Some P exists 

All non-P is non-M 
Some non-P exists 

X is P 
X is M. 


The second step in the syllogism is necessary, because unless c some 
P exists *, some P (X) cannot be M, even though All P is M; and in 
ordinary language this condition is met by mentioning an existent 
instance of PM in a premise, for which reason Indian syllogism has the 
second step. Similar is the necessity for the fourth step. The first 
and third premises together guarantee a stronger connection ( vyapti ) 
between P and M, while the second and fourth premises secure that 
this connection is due neither to the emptiness of P, nor the univer¬ 
sality of M. 
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It being thus proved that there is an intelligent cause of all 
‘ produced things ', such as mountains, earth, bodies of animals 
and men and plants, the Nyaya maintains this cause is proved to 
be omniscient, because nothing short of an omniscient cause can 
be sufficient to accomplish this task. The strength of the pro¬ 
perties possessed by the minor term (paksadharmatd bald) requires 
the cause to be omniscient, and as makership or agency ( kartrtva) 
involves knowledge of the material cause (in this case, atoms) 
and the necessary will and effort, the Nyaya claims that it is 
proved that God has these. Moreover, as atoms are eternal, 
God's knowledge of them must also be eternal. The further 
conclusion that the cause is one only is based on the principle 
of parsimony, which amounts to an independent proof (pramdna), 
when it is in conjunction with perception or inference, and if it is 
uncontradicted. The Nyaya has another inference to prove that 
the earth, bodies etc., are products. All composite things (it 
says) are products, and earth, bodies etc., are composite. Also, 
all things which can be experienced in more than one way are 
composite ; for example, we can touch a pot as well as see it. 

Comment : 

If the Nyaya premises are accepted, their conclusion follows ; 
for the syllogism is technically flawless, according to the rules 
of Indian logic, and the possible formal objections of the Buddhists 
and others have been answered by the Nyaya. A perusal of the 
above detailed account will show that all the criticisms of the 
teleological and cosmological arguments, which were made by 
Hume and Kant, have been anticipated hundreds of years ago 
by the Buddhists and the Mimamsakas. Even the recent criticism 
of Broad, that the effects of an eternal being (whose will is also 
eternal) cannot be temporal and successive, 43 is found in the 
Buddhist works of the sixth and seventh centuries. The Nyaya 
writers have replied to all these criticisms. With regard to Broad's 
criticism, Dorothy Emmett has said that if the relationship of 
dependence (between the world and God) is shown to be unique, 
the cosmological argument is cogent. 44 The criticism of Broad 
however is concerned with God and the world in time. But, as 
the Nyaya points out, all such criticism presupposes that there is 
God. So long as we do not grant that God exists, such discussion 
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is useless; but if we are sure of him, these difficulties are not 
insuperable. I think the only valid criticism against the Nyaya 
argument is that of the Advaita school, though the Buddhists 
also mention it. Critics of the calibre of Appayya Diksita and 
Vidyaranya are of the view that the argument does not prove 
that there is only one maker of the world, and they do not admit 
‘ parsimony ’ as a consideration which can clinch the issue. To 
this Gangesa has replied : ‘ Is parsimony to be rejected here only, 
or everywhere ? ’ Surely, in view of the fact that almost all 
modern developments in scientific theory are based on a recogni¬ 
tion of * parsimony ’, it is hard to reject parsimony in this case. 
But (as Appayya Diksita says) since we are proceeding on the basis 
of observed facts, is it not simpler to suppose that the world is the 
co-operative endeavour of many intelligent beings ? Further, 
the Nyaya cannot disprove the Carvaka hypothesis that matter 
can of itself evolve into the world. Lastly, though a man may 
not be able to confute this or other theistic proofs in syllogistic 
debate, if he has no belief in God, arguments cannot make God 
a living reality to him. Belief cannot be coerced. 

Udayana on Belief and Argument: 

Udayana, the great Naiyayika, who is reputed to be a victor 
in many debates against atheists, recognises this truth. He begins 
his treatise by saying that the existence of God and his worship 
is accepted in some form or other by all. Conceptions of him 
may be truer and better than one another, but no one lacks an 
idea of God entirely. God is well known in experience (supra- 
siddhanubhava). In a clear or vague way everyone has a sense 
of God’s presence. God is revealed not only in experience 
(anubhava), but also in the scriptures. The arguments for God’s 
existence do not start from atheism, but from an awareness of 
God which all people have. Inference or logical discussion 
about God (Udayana says) is only meditation on him, who is 
already known. 4 5 The function of argument is not to prove that 
God exists, for Udayana holds that nobody starts from the position 
‘There is no existence of God’, and then proceeds to prove 
it. 46 

To sum up, he implies, arguments for God’s existence lead 
to no truth previously unknown, but are only a kind of meditation 
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on truth which is already known, so that what we already know 
may become clearer, or may be shown to be implicitly logical. 
Udayana has another interesting passage. While in experience 
we know God, and logical discussion about God is only medita¬ 
tion on what we know, we obtain a full knowledge of him from 
scriptures, and any reflection on God’s existence and nature 
subsequent to scriptural study becomes worship ( upasana). 47 
He who has digested the revelation contained in scripture 
is not in need of further clarification or supplementation. He 
already knows the truth, and through expending thought on God, 
he is but worshipping God, for he who knows about God 
dares not think of him in any irreverent manner, and he who has 
the conviction that God is the supreme lord of the universe and 
that compared to him man is nothing, cannot but willingly accept 
this fact. This ‘sense of God’ and the attitude of adoration 
towards him is but worship and the more we meditate on God’s 
true nature the more we worship him. 

The question may be raised: Are there not atheists who have 
no experience of God ? It is true that the Mimamsakas, the 
Jainas, the Buddhists and the Carvakas are supposed to be atheists. 
But are they ? With a surprising depth of insight, Udayana says 
that when the Mimamsaka speaks of the one taught to be 
worshipped {mantra), the Buddhist of the ‘ omniscient one ’, 
or the Carvaka of ‘ the one whom worldly experience establishes’, 
they are talking of God, though the theist has to accept only that 
much of what they say, which is fit to be predicated of' God 
( ydvaduktopapanna). 48 Udayana clearly suggests here that 
though the Buddhists, the Mimamsakas and others think that they 
do not believe in God, they do so without realising it; because 
the conceptualisation of their belief differs from what they believe. 
The facts which they describe and the experiences which they 
interpret in their own terms are described and interpreted by the 
theist in his own terms. From Udayana’s mention of Pasupata, 
Vaisnava and Saiva sects, we gather that Udayana thinks that 
different people believe in God in different ways, and though 
they all fall short of the true conception of him, they are yet 
ways of believing in God. As for the Buddhists, the Mimamsakas 
and others, who claim that they do not believe in God, Udayana 
thinks that they are in fact aware of God and are speaking of God 
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when they talk of ‘ dharma ’ or ‘ the spirit of sacrifice ’, etc. 
Under names which are not usually ascribed to God, they are in 
fact thinking of God. (It is to be remembered that Spinoza 
and Socrates were accused of atheism, and the early Christians 
were martyred, because they wete ‘atheists’. The Muslims 
again accuse the Hindus of being atheists ‘Kafirs’ and idolators.) 
But are all these really atheists ? The experience in which the 
conscious theist finds God, is interpreted in another way by 
others, just as, while a connoisseur finds a very important meaning 
and significance in a painting or a musical symphony, a large 
number of men find nothing significant in them. But that does 
not mean that they do not have any real experience of these things. 
That is why Udayana is able to say of God ‘ suprasiddhanubhava ’, 
‘ well manifest in experience ’. 

At the same time, Udayana reminds us that we should not 
ignore the fact that there are those in ‘ whose hearts God does not 
find a place ’, in spite of what the Veda says and Niti points out. 
Udayana’s use of the word ‘ Niti 9 is significant; it means both 
moral behaviour and principles and also reasoning. It may 
be that there are some people who are unable to accept God, 
however conscientiously they may analyse their experience and 
study the scriptures. Seeing that belief in God is associated with 
so much of priest-craft and ritual, probably some people, such 
as theCarvakas, have rejected the grain along with the husk, while 
others such as the Mlmamsakas and the Buddhists, rejecting God 
as a reality, are able to formulate a theoiy of the universe without 
God. To such ‘ iron-hearted’ men, arguments are of no use. 
They may be unable to rebut an argument, but they will not be 
convinced by it. Neither moral experience nor reason can make 
all men infer God. But even atheists will be convinced (says 
Udayana) in course of time by God’s grace and compassion, and 
will shed their doubts and denials. As to when grace will be 
bestowed, Udayana does not say anything beyond the statement 
that ‘ in course of a long time ’ even the deniers of God will 
come to meditate on him. Here again his use of ‘ meditate ’ is 
significant; it means that even the denier of God is not devoid 
of all knowledge of reality; and by the bestowal of God’s grace 
(anngraha ), he develops a deeper insight into reality, and he sees 
the world (so to say) with new eyes, finding everywhere God, 
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whom he did not find previoulsy. [Cf. Arjuna’s experience of 
God (Gita, chap. XI) through God’s grace.] This is not the 
case with atheists alone. Even theists who have plunged them¬ 
selves into God, by accepting God’s reality with all their heart, 
and who have surrendered themselves to him, do not obtain peace 
and complete freedom from all doubts and misgivings, unless 
God bestows his grace upon them. Much of the divine reality 
is not revealed to men through reasoning or scriptural study, but 
only through God’s grace, and until that happens, there will be 
no peace for them. 49 

It is clear from these accounts that almost all the great Hindu 
thinkers (barring Kapila ?) were of the opinion that our knowledge 
of God is non-inferential. While we find arguments for God’s 
existence in the Nyaya works, they seem mainly to have been 
intended as syllogisms, which the Buddhists and other's could 
not refute. This interpretation of the function of theistic proof 
is justified by a consideration of the implications of the opening 
and closing portions of Udayana’s Kusumdnjalih. 

Some passages from Udayana lend support to the view that 
God is revealed directly in experience; but most other Hindu 
writers think that revelation of God is mediated only through 
the Veda, and that no knowledge of God is possible except through 
the Veda; but in either case this knowledge is ‘ non-inferential ’. 
The Vedanta and the Yoga systems, however, hold the view that it is 
possible to advance arguments (yuktis) to show (i) that it is very 
likely that there is a God, and (ii) that atheism is not a coherent 
philosophy. 
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Chapter II 


THE CONCEPTION OF THE VEDIC REVELATION 
IN OTHER HINDU SCHOOLS 

i 

Views of the Mimamsa School 

One Vedic passage speaks of the Veda as the eternal word 
heard by the sages who have qualified themselves through 
tapas y while other texts say that the Veda arose from sacrifice. 1 
The author of the Nirukta said that this means that the eternal 
Veda manifested itself in the minds of persons who were per¬ 
forming tapasy and as they saw the Vedic truth they are called 
the seers ( Rsihmantradrastd). 2 We find also another conception 
of the Veda in the Veda itself. It is there said to be 
* the breath of the great spirit \ 3 and to have been first mani¬ 
fested by God to Brahma (Hiranyagarbha). 4 Brahma is said 
to have obtained the Vedas from Agni, Vayu and Surya. s So in 
the Samhitas and the Upanisads there are two trends of thought: 

(1) that the Veda which is eternal was intuited by the sages, and 

(2) that the Veda is God’s revelation to the first-born Brahma 
and the sages. The Mimamsa worked out the implications of the 
first view, and the Nyaya that of the second view, while the 
Vedanta agreed with the Mimamsa, but accepted God as the 
source of the Veda {sdstrayoni). 

All schools of Hindu Philosophy are unanimous in accepting 
the Veda as the supreme scripture which informs us about things 
which cannot be known otherwise (ajnata jndpanam) ; but as to 
the nature of the Vedic revelation, there is no unanimity. While 
the Mimamsa regards it as eternal and without any revealer, the 
Nyaya thinks it is revealed by God, and the Vedanta occupies 
a position midway between the two. 

Some modern exponents of Hinduism have stated that the 
Vedas are the records of the spiritual experiences of sages, and 
that the truths in the Vedas can be discovered by any man by the 
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exercise of his own faculties, if he has the time and qualifications. 
But this is directly opposed to what has been expressly stated by 
great authorities like Kumarila and Sankara. Any contemporary 
thinker is entitled to his own views regarding the Veda, but he 
should not impute his view to authoritative writers on Hinduism. 

Mimamsa: 

The Mimamsa accepts the authority of the Veda for the same 
reasons for which the Advaita school accepts it. The following 
doctrines are common to both the schools : (i) eternity of words, 
(ii) intrinsic validity of cognitions, and (iii) apauruseyatd of the 
Veda. The cardinal doctrinal differences between the two schools 
are: (a) while the Mimamsa says that the world is eternal, the Ad¬ 
vaita maintains that it is subject to cyclic rotation of creation and 
dissolution; (b) while the Advaita holds that there is a God, the 
Mimamsa finds the concept of an omniscient being an absurdity. 

The Mimamsa argues that anyone who believes in the absoluteness 
of ‘ good’ and ‘ bad ’ must admit that we can have some knowledge of 
them; and since the Veda gives us such knowledge, which is not 
contradicted by perception or inference, it must be accepted as valid. 6 
Since nobody is remembered as the author of the Veda, and since it is 
so unique that no one could have composed it, it is eternal and not com¬ 
posed by anyone. The Mimamsa argues that the world must 
be eternal, because we cannot conceive a time when it was not; and 
since the Veda could not have sprung up suddenly, it is conceivable 
that there have always been a number of men teaching and studying it. 7 

The Veda could not have also been the work of an omniscient 
person, because, Kumarila argues, we do not see any omniscient 
person at present, and so we can also infer that there was none in 
the past. 

If some alleged scriptures say that there has been (or is) an omni¬ 
scient person, there is no ground for believing it, because no book 
composed by a human being can be infallible. On the other hand, 
the one true scripture, the Veda, (Kumarila avers) does not say that there 
ever was an omniscient person; and if anywhere it appears to say so, 
it is only an arthavada. Kumarila also gives two logical objections 
against the conception of an omniscient person : (i) Does the omniscient 
person know everything through the six pramanas or through only one 
of them ? In the former case, Kumarila says, there is no objection, as 
the Veda also is included in the six pramanas . In the latter case, it 
would be as good as saying that through the eye alone one can see as 
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well as taste; for while the empirical pramdnas alone cannot give us any 
knowledge of superscnsual things (e.g. dharma), the Veda by itself 
cannot tell us about empirical things, (ii) Though there are degrees 
of knowledge, and though one can acquire more and more knowledge, 
by developing his sense-faculties through Yoga, the maximum limit of 
such knowledge cannot go beyond the domain of senses. However 
much a man may refine his senses (Kumarila says), he cannot cognise 
the supersensual, though he might perceive even subtle and very far- 
off things. 8 So an ‘omniscient person* is a myth. 

There are no real prophets according to Mimamsa: 

Some argue that the statements of the Buddha, for example, 
about supersensual matters are true, because his statements about 
empirical matters are proved by our cognition of their truth¬ 
fulness. This would mean (Kumarila argues) that the Buddha’s 
authority regarding supersensual things is based upon our 
knowledge of the truthfulness of his other assertions. But 
this means, in other words, that his statements have no inde¬ 
pendent or self-sufficient authority. Since the truthfulness of 
some of his statements is to be guaranteed by their conformity 
with our experience, why not extend the argument and say that 
all his other statements not in accord with our experience are 
false ? Kumarila says that is possible to reverse the argument: 
The Buddha talks about so many things, which no one has come 
across, and which no one can verify; so his assertions about 
ordinary things must also be false. What applies to the Buddha 
applies to other so-called prophets and seers. 

The Mimamsa contends that since the world is eternal, there 
was never even a person who first uttered the Veda, or handed 
it down to others. The Veda, which gives a consistent body of 
knowledge, uncontradicted by knowledge derived from other 
sources, needs no confirmation. 9 

Mimamsa says, ‘ There are no assertions in the Veda ’ : 

According to the Mimamsa, the purpose of the entire Veda 
is to lay down injunctions, and the portions of it which do not do 
so are meaningless. 1 0 The Veda need not, and does not, say 
anything about existing things, because such things can be per¬ 
ceived. Further, scripture, which is meant to show wherein the 
end of man lies, and how to achieve it, should only inform us 
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about what we should do, and what we should not. Knowledge 
of existential things cannot be conducive to this ; for action alone 
can take us nearer to our end. 

There are, no doubt, passages like 4 He howled ’ in the Veda; 
but to avoid the rejection of them as useless, Jaimini says, they should 
be taken as unitary passages with injunctions. All scriptural sentences 
should enter into relation with some action, either by stating the nature 
of an action, or the means to be employed in performing it. Moreover, 
injunctions should not only be commands to perform actions which 
have not been yet performed (apravyttapravartaka), but also commands 
to perform actions which were not known to man before (ajnata jnapana). 
Therefore, the Mimamsa argues, the Upanisadic sentences cannot be 
independently authoritative. They should be taken as sentences 
which throw light on either the agent of actions or the deity of an action 
( kartydevatd-prakdsakdh ). As they tell us what the nature of the 
4 soul * is, this knowledge throws light on the doer of actions, while 
sentences such as * He is omniscient and all-doer ’ inform us about the 
nature of deities. Or else, they may be taken as injunctions enjoining 
the activity of meditation, which results in some 4 good \ Mere 
existential statements like 4 the earth consists of seven continents * 
cannot be of any use to a man who seeks to achieve 4 merit ’, but he 
must be told what it is, and by what way and means it is achieved 
(sabdi bhdvand — kim> kena , kathani). So, Mimamsa says, scripture 
is concerned with telling man about the fruit (, sddhya ), the means of 
achieving it (. sadhana ), and the best method of achieving it (iti 
kartavyatd). If at all anywhere the Veda teaches about existent 
things, this is because some things are the means of performing certain 
actions, and achieving certain results. Further, (the Mimamsa 
concludes) bare statements of fact serve no purpose, and no one, in 
fact, makes such statements; all propositions are meant to start some 
activity ; for example, the sentence 4 Your maiden daughter has become 
pregnant * is not intended merely to convey that fact, but to make the 
hearer do something about it. 11 

Mimamsa Views: Vedic Revelation Exclusive,and No Freedom 
of Interpretation of Scriptures: 

The Mimamsa maintains that Smyth (Hindu scriptures other than 
the Veda) are authoritative only in so far as they do not conflict with the 
Veda, and in so far as they are based on the Veda. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, a smrti may prescribe a certain act that is not found to be enjoined 
in the Veda; and in that case we must assume that it is sanctioned 
in some portion of the Veda not at present remembered by us. As the 
smytis have been accepted by Vedic scholars as authoritative from very 
ancient times, we must presume them to be in accordance with the Veda. 
The Mimamsa says that we may go farther and say that the Veda alone 
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is the source of truth for the smrti writers also, because they, being 
men like us, could not have known ‘good* and ‘ bad * through direct 
experience; yet they do not seem to be impostors out to deceive the 
world. So they must have got their wisdom from the Veda, and 
expounded it in their works. 

The Mlmamsa is cautious to emphasize that all religious books 
in the world are not smrtis. Smrtis (the Puranas , the Manusmrti 
and the Itihasas ) are only those books which are applicable to 
all men in Aryavarta ; whatever in these texts directly deals with 
dharma is based on the Veda only. Kumarila says that the scriptures 
of the Buddhists etc., are not at all based on the Veda, since they 
not only do not claim any support from the Veda, but on the 
contrary, they claim equality with and even superiority to the 
Veda. Moreover, much of what the Buddhist scriptures say 
is opposed to the Veda, except when they preach virtues like self- 
control and piety. The Buddha, who was not a Brahmana , and 
who could not have had any experience of transcendent things 
such as dharma (for no human being can have this), had no 
right (Kumarila says) to teach about it, and the followers of the 
Veda have no business to pay any heed to him, or to any such 
person. 12 

While Kumarila holds that dharma cannot be known from 
other scriptures, he admits that there is some truth in the scrip¬ 
tures of the heretics (the Buddhists etc.); but as it is mixed up 
with so much that is false, ‘ it is like milk placed in a vessel made 
of dog-skin \ What seems to be truth on a study of the 
Buddhist and other scriptures cannot be confirmed to be so, un¬ 
less the Veda and the smrits are studied. But once the Vedas 
and smrtis are studied, (Kumarila says) full knowledge of 
dharma is obtained; and then a study of other scriptures is 
useless. 13 

The Veda cannot (according to Kumarila) be understood by 
everybody such as, for instance, a siidra and a man who does not 
study it under a preceptor. So he who wishes to know dharma 
must be qualified to do so and must study it under the proper 
man. 

A critic may ask : Cannot there be many customs followed by 
good men, which are not motivated by any wrong motive, but 
which nevertheless do not seem to be enjoined by the Veda? 
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Kumarila replies that in so far as they are regarded as dharma 
and practised as such by ‘ good men’, they may be assumed to be 
based on some portion of the Veda not at present known to us, 1 4 
provided such customs do not directly conflict with the Veda. 1 5 
And for Kumarila ‘ good men ’ (mahajanah) are only those who 
inhabit Aryavarta , follow the Vedic religion and are fully imbued 
with Vedic knowledge and tradition. 

Mimamsa Demythologises Scripture: 

According to the Mimamsa, no history and certainly no factual 
empirical knowledge can be had from the Veda; because in the 
eternal book, which is prior to all individual persons and things, 
there cannot be any reference to persons and places. 

An example would serve to show the Mimamsa method : A passage 
in the Taittiriya Samhitd says, ‘Prajapati (the creator) drew out his own 
omentum, and placed it in fire ; from it the goat arose, and it is thus 
that people get cattle.’ Sahara explains this passage thus : ‘ Prajapati ’ 
must be an eternal object: wind, sky, or sun. ‘ It drew out its omentum’ 
means it gave forth rain, wind, or rays (respectively). The ‘ fire ’ in 
which it was thrown was either lightning, or ordinary fire. * Goat ’ 
means food, seed, or creeper, by using which men get cattle. Thus 
all these words are metonyms (ganna). 1G 

Vedic passages such as ‘ Bound by the gods, fire cried and 
its tears became silver ’ have no sense of their own; they are to 
be taken as meant for extolling or condemning a certain action; 
for instance, in this case it is meant to bring home the unsuitability 
of that worthless metal (silver) as a sacrificial gift. 

Similarly, Kumarila tells us, the numerous stories about 
creation and destruction, the rise and fall of nations, which are 
to be found in the Pur anas etc., are not factual; but they are only 
intended to teach some maxim such as that ‘ The gross comes 
from the subtle’, ‘Earthly goods are impermanent’, or ‘Destiny 
is stronger than human effort \ 1 7 

Though the Mimamsa holds that there are gods to whom 
offerings are made in sacrifices, it maintains that these ‘ gods ’ 
are not persons with bodies. Statements such as ‘ Indra killed 
Vrtra ’, found in the Veda, cannot prove that Indra was a person 
with a physical body, because this sentence is an arthavada , and 
has no independent significance. Nor are ‘ gods ’ the bestowers 
of fruits, for by their own potency actions enable the agent to 
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obtain the proper fruits. Apadeva, a popular Mimamsa writer, 
says that ‘ gods * have no existence apart from the mantras ; a 
‘ god 5 is only a name inflected in the dative case in formulae 
(ma?itras) uttered while offering oblations. 1 8 

The Place of Reason in Mimamsa : 

The place of reason in the Mimamsa has been clearly set forth 
by Kumarila in the following way. The Mimamsa is based upon 
the Veda as well as experience, and is developed by a long chain 
of teachers. The Veda is very extensive, and in many places the 
sense of the words as used in the Veda is different from that 
which they have in everyday usage. A great deal of obscurity 
and confusion will arise if anyone seeks to interpret the Veda 
without properly equipping himself. The sense of the Veda is to 
be ascertained only by discussion and reasoning. The meanings 
with which words have been used have to be known by experience 
and with the aid of those who have worked on this problem. 

Kumarila says that more people are at present on the wrong 
path than previously, and their intuitions are clouded. The right 
path can be shown to them only by reasoning based upon scripture 
and experience. For reasoning alone can show the alternate 
views on a point, the relative strength of the arguments in support 
of each view, and finally the right view. Unless all the phases of 
a problem are known and a point is discussed from all possible 
sides, people will fall for the first argument which they come 
across, even if it supports a wrong view. In carrying on a dis¬ 
cussion, in addition to setting forth the arguments from both 
the sides, the right conclusion must be rigorously demonstrated. 1 9 
Since the Veda never teaches anything about existent things, 
according to the Mimamsa, there can be no conflict between the 
Veda and perception or inference. The sole function of reason 
in the Mimamsa is (i) to endeavour to prove the authority of 
the Veda, and (ii) to interpret the Veda consistently. 

Comment: 

It is very difficult to see any sense in the theory of eternal 
sound, and the conception of an eternal book. Since the 
Nyaya has made a devastating criticism of these doctrines of 
Mimamsa, an account of Nyaya criticisms will serve our purpose. 
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In these days when the Logical Positivists say that sentences 
on ethics and theology cannot be a posteriori synthetic proposi¬ 
tions, generalizations from common experience, or self-evident 
propositions ; there is much to commend in the MImamsa theory 
that scripture consists of injunctions only, and that ‘ good ’ 
and ‘ bad ’ can be inculcated only through command-sentences. 
The West is only now coming to realize what the Mlmamsakas 
have said centuries ago about scriptural sentences, viz., that they 
do not primarily deal with either perceptible objects or historical 
incidents. It is not the business of scripture to provide us either 
with science or history. The school of Bultmann is, unawares, 
almost advocating the MImamsa theory. 

But, as the Advaita so pertinently pointed out, religion consists 
not only of imperatives, but also assertions. It is a loop-hole in 
the MImamsa that it is unable to see man’s need for saving know¬ 
ledge regarding ultimate verities, and his constant (though often 
unconscious) endeavour to establish a living relation with the 
Divine. At the same time it should not be forgotten that this 
defect is more than rectified by the statements of Kumarila and 
Prabhakara, that the MImamsa is not a self-sufficient philosophy, 
and that those who are seeking Atman and liberation should go 
to the Vedanta. Very often, the Mlmamsakas as well as their 
critics forget this. 

The view of Jaimini and Kumarila (acceptable to all authorities 
such as Sankara and Ramanuja) that the Vedic faith is exclusive, 
shows that Hinduism is as exclusive as the Semitic faiths and 
brooks no rivals. So modern exponents of Hinduism should 
make it explicit that such statements as ‘All religions are true’ 
are made only on their own authority, and do not represent the 
orthodox Hindu tradition. The point whether the followers of 
any religion can justifiably claim exclusiveness will be discussed 
in the next part of this book. 
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Views of Other Schools 

Yoga: 

Having said that God is the perfect person untouched by 
any defect whatsoever, Vyasa raises the question 4 Has this any 
proof?’ and replies that scriptures are its proof. Vagaspati 
explains that the Vedas, stnrtis , the puranas , and the itihasas are 
the Scriptures. Vyasa again asks 4 what proof have the scrip¬ 
tures ? ’ and replies that 4 they have their proof in the perfect 
quality of God’s saliva \ Then he adds that 4 both scriptures 
and perfection are present in God’s sattva ’ and that there is 
an eternal relation between the two’. 20 

To understand this we have to remember the Samkhya-Yoga 
conception that in all things are present the three qualities or modes 
viz., sattva , rajas and tamas . Sattva is the principle of light and har¬ 
mony in nature; rajas the principle of movement, characterised by 
desire, action and passions ; and tamas the principle of inertia or 
obscurity. While all souls are in reality untouched by nature and its 
three qualities, they falsely imagine themselves to be entangled in it; 
and some souls realising this truth become liberated by attaining 
isolation ( kaivalya ) from nature. God, on the other hand, (Vagaspati 
says) is eternally isolated from nature, but assumes perfect sattva , 
in order to impart to living beings right knowledge and dharma. A 
critic may ask, God could not have such a desire to benefit living beings, 
unless he first assumes sattva y for all souls are in reality free from all 
desires whatsoever; they are asanga. To this, the Yoga replies that 
as the cyclic rotation of the world is eternal, God’s desire to benefit 
living beings and his assumption of sattva are also eternal; and the 
question of one of them being prior does not arise. 21 

Vyasa says that God 4 may be conceived as resolving ’ to in¬ 
struct all living beings in right knowledge and dharma; 22 and 
Vagaspati says that as God intended to teach the methods of 
getting temporal as well as eternal happiness, the Veda was 
composed by God. 23 He also adds that the Veda should be 
supposed to be based on the 4 perfection of God’s thought ’ ; 
for according to Vagaspati the scriptures are the 4 expressions 
of God’s perfect thought’. 24 

Comment: 

Vyasa is unable to give any real proof for his statement that 
the Veda is composed by God; he only believes it. But the 
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sentence with which Vyasa starts his theistic discussion shows 
that he is not concerned with giving any rigorous logical proof 
either for the existence of God, or for the authority of the Veda. 
His opening sentence is, ‘ Is there any proof for the universally 
admitted eternal superiority of God?’ 25 So his argument is, 
like Anselm’s ontological argument, an elucidation of faith. 
By saying that Scriptures are present in God’s sattva y Vyasa, 
however, implies that such a person, who is perfect and endowed 
with pure sattva y cannot be conceived as indifferent to mankind’s 
misery, because a sattvika (i.e. one in whom sattva predominates) 
always tries to help others ; and how kind and full of grace would 
be the most perfect sattvika ! 

Samkhya: 

According to Kapila, testimony of a reliable person is a 
pramana 2 6 He says that no one composed the Veda, because no 
one could have done so. A person in bondage, lacking in omni¬ 
science, could not have composed it; while a ‘ freed ’ person will 
have no motive in doing anything. But, Kapila says, just because 
there was no person who composed it, it cannot be eternal. He 
gives an example to explain this. The trees and grass in the 
forest are not produced by any person; they germinate sponta¬ 
neously ; and so is the case with the Veda. Since the Veda 
itself says that it is a product, it is not eternal. Vijnanabhiksu 
says that like breath, which issues out without conscious effort 
(abuddhipurva ), under the influence of the unseen factor ( adrsta ), 
the Veda came forth from the Self-born Brahma (a god, not God). 
Kapila thinks that the validity of the Veda is intrinsic, and self- 
proved. While he regards the relationship between words and 
their meanings to be natural, he thinks it can be known by 
teaching, usage and context. Statements may be of both the kinds: 
injunctions and assertions. Though some of the things of 
which the Veda treats are supersensual, Kapila says, it can give 
us valid knowledge, because meanings can be known from 
etymology ( vyutpatti). 27 

Comment: 

Kapila’s theory of the Veda involves self-contradiction, 
because while he regards ‘ testimony ’ to be that of a reliable 
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person, he says that the Vedic testimony was given by no one. 
The Veda, he affirms, is a product, yet it has no cause ! 
His commentator offers an explanation which is more confusing 
than clarifying: adrsta is the unseen factor, which is the cause 
of birth, happiness, unhappiness etc., and is itself the result of 
past actions; and thanks to his adrsta , the god Brahma produces 
the Veda, but not consciously; so it could be nobody’s work. 
We are now entitled to ask: then how could the Veda, which is 
not the deliberate teaching of anybody, be the 4 testimony of a 
reliable person ’ ? And if it is not testimony in that sense, it 
cannot be a pramdna on Kapila’s own assumption. 

Vaisesika: 

Kanada says that sacred tradition is a pramdna , because it 
is their teaching ( tadva^ana). 2 8 Prasastapada explains that ‘ sacred 
tradition’ means the Veda and the smrtis . 2 9 The authority of the 
Veda and the smrtis is (says Prasastapada) dependent on the reliabi¬ 
lity of their authors. The Veda cannot be eternal, because in the 
Veda (Kanada says) we find a planned conscious construction 
of sentences. The names in the brdhmana portion of the Veda, 
and the passages prescribing charity etc., cannot but be the 
deliberate assertions of some person. So, Kanada concludes, the 
Veda must be the work of some person, 3 0 and it is authoritative 
because it deals with dharma. 3 1 Prasastapada says that pramanas 
are only two—perception and inference ; the so-called pramdna 
of testimony is only an inference from the reliability of its giver 
to the truth of what he says. 32 

Sankara Misra gives a different interpretation. He interprets 
Kanada’s siitra in this sense: The construction of Vedic sentences 
is preceded by their author’s right knowledge of what these sentences 
speak of; so they are authoritative. The names in the brahmanas , 
and the injunctions about charity etc., such as ‘He who wants heaven 
should give a cow as a gift’, are facts which could not have been known 
by any man. So the Veda must be the composition of a person, unlike 
us. 33 

Comment: 

While Kanada and Prasastapada regard the Veda as the work 
of a reliable person, they give no proofs for this belief of theirs. 
But their position marks an advance over the Mimamsa in that 
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it regards an eternal book as an absurdity. Kanada’s argument 
that the Veda is authoritative, because it teaches dharma is open 
to question. Unless it is proved that there is only one right 
way of life (dharma), and that the Veda teaches it, this argument 
is useless. The sutras f even if interpreted according to Sankara 
Misra, do not prove that the composition of the Veda is based on 
right knowledge, unless its statements produce an ‘ impact \ 
or are verified. 


ill 

The Nyaya Conception of Vedic Revelation 

The Nyaya Conception of Sabda Pramana : 

The Nyaya accepts testimony as a source of right knowledge, 
holding that the teaching of a reliable person is ‘ testimony ’. 
A ‘ reliable person ’ is one who directly experiences a thing and 
is able to impart knowledge of it to others through his statements, 
with the sole aim of communicating truth as he knows it. Any 
one who fulfils these conditions is a reliable person irrespective 
of his nationality and occupation. 3 4 As nobody can express a 
judgment except through a sentence, testimony is given in the 
form of a group of words syntactically and significantly connected. 
If the meanings of the words forming a sentence are previously 
known, its meaning will be known as soon as it is heard. Thus 
the cause of the understanding of testimony is the knowledge of 
the meanings of the words through which it is communicated, 
and not the thing about which it is. 3 5 Testimony (the Nyaya says) 
need not be always an injunction; any sentence which conveys 
information useful to others is testimony. 36 The cognition of 
sensible or supersensual things which arises through the hearing 
(or reading) and understanding of a sentence is testimony. 37 
But, according to the Nyaya, the understanding of the meaning 
of a sentence does not help us to know that it is in conformity 
with facts, or that it is a reliable person’s statement. 

Nyaya Theory of Truth : 

The Nyaya school, adopting realism in epistemology, defines 
4 right knowledge ’ as the cognition of things as they are ; and 
maintains that if the validity of a cognition is self-apprehended 
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(i.e. if it is simultaneously known with the cognition), there would 
be no doubt at all in the case of the validity of any cognition. 38 
But as the validity of a cognition is not self-evident, it must be 
proved in other ways—by inference. A man may have a percep¬ 
tion of water, but it need not be right cognition simply because 
he has such a perception, for many in the desert have been deluded 
by mirages. The perception of water is inferred to be valid 
when one is able to go near the water and quench one’s thirst 
with it. 3 9 Cognition on the basis of which there is fruitful activity 
is valid, and knowledge which is able to culminate in the attain¬ 
ment of what it reveals is valid; 4 0 but the cause which engenders 
validity is not the same as that which causes the knowledge. If 
the cause of the validity of a cognition is identical with the cause 
of the cognition itself, then (the Nyaya asks) why are some 
cognitions false ? True and false cognitions are alike cognitions, 
but true cognitions have something which false cognitions lack; 
just as, though a pot and a cloth are both 4 things ’, a pot has 
qualities which a cloth lacks. 

Since there is general agreement that defects are the causes of 
false cognition, the Nyaya school says that absence of defects 
must be the cause of the validity of a cognition. Thus, in the 
perception of a white crystal, the sense of sight is the principal 
cause of the cognition, while the validity of the cognition is due 
to the absence of any defects like bad light, jaundice, and short 
sight etc., in the eye. 41 

Coming to testimony, the Nyaya holds that we do have a 
cognition as soon as we hear and understand what somebody 
says, and we shall be able to understand it if we know the 
language, and if the words are arranged meaningfully and syn¬ 
tactically. In this case, the cause of the cognition through testi¬ 
mony is words. The validity of such a cognition is established 
if the reliability of the person giving the testimony is proved, 
while the validity itself is due to that reliability. The Nyaya 
says that just as the validity of perception may be established by 
inference, but what is perceived cannot be known through in¬ 
ference, even so, the validity of testimony is inferred from the 
trustworthiness of the person who gives it, but it is impossible 
to infer the knowledge which is the content of that testimony. 
If the words used are known to us, they can give us knowledge 
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even about what was entirely unknown previously, 42 provided 
they are syntactically and ‘ compatibly ’ connected. In such 
sentences as 4 the fire is cold * words are not connected 
‘ compatibly ’ and so cannot make sense. 

Testimony can give new knowledge : 

Even though the meaning of each single word is known 
previously, a sentence may (says the Nyaya) give us entirely new 
knowledge, because it may denote a mutual relationship between 
things, which was wholly unnoticed before. So for understanding 
the meaning of a.sentence uttered by anyone, we need not always 
know either the man’s authority or the context in which it is 
spoken ; and we cannot determine the context unless we know the 
meaning of the sentence. Sentences uttered out of their context 
can also be understood, as for example, the utterances of a child, 
or a parrot. 43 

Testimony, the Nyaya maintains, is an independent source of 
knowledge only to him who receives it; for him the knowledge 
conveyed through it is neither perception, nor inference ; but 
for the giver of the testimony, the knowledge so conveyed is 
based on his own direct experience. The case is similar with 
inference, for (the Nyaya says) when one infers the presence of 
a fire on a distant hill from the column of smoke rising from it, 
the inference is based on one’s experience of the invariable 
connection between fire and smoke ; but the inference of a fire 
on the hill at that moment is independent of perception. 

Testimony is not inference : 

The difference between inference and testimony is that 
inference compels assent as soon as it is made ; while testimony 
compels assent only when the reliability of the person who gives 
it is established. Even though we hear and understand, we do 
not assent to statements of unreliable persons. While in 
inference, the relationship between the major term and the middle 
term is invariable and natural, and both are found in the same 
locus, the relationship between words through which we receive 
testimony and their meanings is not invariable and not natural, 
because the meanings of words are set up by convention. So, 
the Nyaya concludes, the nature and process of inference 
is altogether different from that of testimony. 
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Nyaya criticism of * eternity of sounds ’: 

The Nyaya rejects the MImamsa view that words are eternal. 
Words, the Naiyayikas say, are nothing but particular sounds made 
by the movements of human lips and muscles of the jaws and 
the throat. Sound is clearly seen to be produced by the impact 
of two objects, such as a drum and a stick, or the two lips of a 
human being. Whatever is an object of the senses, such as colour, 
is not eternal; and why should an exception be made in the case 
of sound alone, which is an object of the sense of hearing ? An 
eternal entity cannot have any internal differentiation ; but sound 
has different degrees, such as loud, deep, mild, etc. The same 
letter may be pronounced in different ways and with different 
accents ; and this shows that there are different sounds, and what 
we call * sound * is only a class-concept, like the word 4 cow \ 
Finally, if sound is eternal, why do we not always hear it ? There 
cannot certainly be any eternal obstacle which prevents us from 
hearing it. Though sounds are not eternal (says the Nyaya), 
like the movements in a dance, they can be imitated. He who 
is learning how to swim imitates the strokes and attitudes of his 
master; but he does not make the identical movements of his 
master, for that is impossible. Similarly, when two people 
pronounce 4 Ka ’, it is not actually the same 4 Ka 9 which is 
pronounced by both ; the two sounds are different, but are of the 
same kind. Letters are, after all, uttered sounds and since it 
stands to reason that they are not eternal, words and sentences 
made up of them are also not eternal. 

Import of words not universals only : 

It is also extremely foolish (according to the Nyaya) to say 
that words denote only forms, or classes. The word 4 cow ’ does not 
mean form alone, because though a clay figure of a cow has got 
all the formal properties of a cow, as such it is not really a cow ; 
nor would anybody think of it when he wants to buy a cow. The 
clay figure of a cow is not a cow, because it is not a member of the 
class 4 cow \ But the class or genus 4 cow 9 cannot be thought of 
in any significant way apart from the individuals and the form. 
The genus is manifested in the form and in the individuals, and 
abides in them only ; and apart from them we cannot apprehend 
it. So, the Nyaya concludes, a word means all these together— 
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genus, form and individuals; but according to the context 
one of these three is primarily meant, and the other two are kept 
in the background. For example, in a sentence such as ‘ that 
cow is going ’ an individual cow is referred to, for an individual 
alone can go. But in a sentence such as ‘ the cow should not be 
ill-treated 9 the reference is obviously to the whole class of cows. 
From all these considerations the Nyaya concludes that the 
meaning of a word is not primarily the species or class in all 
cases. According to the Nyaya, the relationship between a word 
and its meaning is fixed by convention; and so it is found that 
among different nations different words are used to denote the 
same thing, while the same sound denotes different objects in 
different languages. 

4 Eternal Book ’ an Absurdity, says the Nyaya : 

As the view that words are eternal has been shown to be 
defective, the Nyaya contends that there can be no eternal book 
made up of eternal words. Further, even if words are eternal, 
they have to be grouped into sentences by someone. The Veda 
itself mentions God as its author. It is ridiculous to say (as the 
Mlmamsa does) that nobody remembers someone as the author 
of the Veda ; for no one has met all people, living and dead. But 
in fact, nobody has ‘ forgotten 9 the author of the Veda. Even 
if we have not seen the author of the Veda, we can infer his 
existence from the fact that the Veda is a composition, and a 
composition must have had an author. Moreover, those who have 
the Yogic vision can have an intuition of God. If it is asked, how 
did God, who has no body, compose and teach the Veda ? we can 
suppose (kalpyate) that he embodies himself whenever necessary 
(Jayanta). The Mimamsaka says that the Veda might have been 
handed down by a continuous succession of teachers and students ; 
but surely (says the Nyaya) there was at the back of this a supreme 
teacher. Otherwise, the Vedic tradition would be a mere supersti¬ 
tion going back to immemorial times. 4 4 If the Vedic sentences are 
eternal, the Nyaya asks, are not other sentences also eternal ? If 
all sentences are eternal, and if the eternity of sentences guarantees 
their truth, even a mad man’s statements must be regarded as true 1 
So Vedic study and teaching is continuous only from the time of 
the creation to the time of the dissolution of the world. In every 
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subsequent aeon God recreates the whole world, and also the 
Veda, in the same form in which they were in the past aeon. 
If this makes them eternal, then (says the Nyaya) even mountains 
and rivers are eternal, because in every aeon they are reproduced 
exactly alike. In this sense, even Manu’s code is eternal, for 
there will be a Manu in each aeon, and the way of life which he 
teaches would be the same always. 4 5 The Nyaya finds the idea 
of the cyclic rotation of the world incompatible with the eternity 
of the Veda. 

The Logic of Theological Assertions : 

Now if any statements have been made about supersensual 
things such as heaven, the results of sacrifices, the utility of prayer 
etc., by some persons, their testimony must be regarded as true if 
such persons are reliable, i.e., if they could be credited with 
direct experience of the things about which they speak. Just 
as the validity of perception is confirmed by inference, and that 
of inference by perception, the validity of testimony regarding 
transmundane things is inferred from the reliability of the persons 
who have given it. So, the Nyaya says, supersensual things, 
though known only from testimony, are in one sense objects of 
inference. 4 6 

The Veda is a Pramana , because it is a reliable person’s work : 

The Nyaya school says that the claim of the followers of the 
Veda that it is a genuine scripture can be substantiated in the 
following way: 

Firstly, no one is likely to dispute that at least some state¬ 
ments in the Veda are correct; then why not infer that the others 
also are like that ? Secondly, the Veda is systematically classified 
(<artliavibhaga ) into different relevant topics, as other authoritative 
books are. The cogent way in which the Veda treats the various 
topics, under separately classified and meaningfully ordered 
heads, shows that it is the work of a reliable person. The Nyaya 
says that these arguments only show that it is highly probable 
that the Veda is a source of truth ; because even the Buddhists 
and others can argue in a similar way that their scriptures are 
authoritative. 4 7 After thus proving that the reliability of the Veda 
is probable, the Nyaya school advances the following argument to 
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demonstrate the validity of the Vedic testimony: Statements in 
the Veda are true like the statements in the treatises on medical 
science, because they are the declarations of reliable persons. 
Experience confirms the statements contained in the treatises on 
medicine; and medical science does not contradict facts (artha 
avisamvada ), because it is based on the statements of reliable 
persons. So having as a universal proposition, All statements 
of reliable persons are true and authoritative, 4 8 (‘ reliability * 
being understood in the sense defined), we can conclude that the 
Veda is the work of reliable persons, because some of its state¬ 
ments are verified by experience, and the rest which speak about 
supersensual things may be inferred to be true likewise; 49 
for what is proved to be a correct source in certain matters may 
be inferred to be so in other matters also. 

The Nyaya makes it clear that conformity with experience may con¬ 
firm (for example) the statements in a medical treatise ; but that does 
not give rise to their reliability. They are reliable (true) because they 
are the assertions of reliable persons. Their truth may be ascertained 
by their conformity with experience, but (says the Nyaya) they owe 
their truth to their being statements of reliable persons ; just as, though 
our perceptual experience is proved to be true, because conclusions 
based on it are practically justified by subsequent experience, this 
justification itself is not the cause of that perceptual knowledge. To 
give another example, medical science is not true, because propositions 
in it are verified under all possible conditions, for some statements in 
it are not proved to be true in all cases, e.g., ‘ cinnamon cures cold * is 
not proved to be true in every case. Nevertheless such statements are 
generally true, and they fail to be true in some cases because of defects 
in the administration of dosage, the purity of drugs, or the condition 
of the patient. So it is not by observation and verification that medical 
science is built up ; and if that were the way of building up medical 
science, no single man could have discovered all that is in Ayurveda , 
the treatise on medical science. So he who wrote that treatise ( Caraka ) 
must be omniscient. Thus (says the Nyaya) medical science is true 
and authoritative because of Caraka’s omniscience. 50 As medical 
science is credible and authoritative due to its author’s reliability, 
so also the Veda is true because its author is reliable, 51 though its 
validity is proved by its consistency and accordance with facts. 

Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara are content to say that the Veda 
is the work of reliable persons, and do not expressly mention 
God as its author; but later Nyaya writers—Vagaspati, Jayanta 
and Udayana—assert that God is its author. 
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The Veda is God’s Work: 

Granted that what makes a book reliable is the trustworthi¬ 
ness of its author, if the Veda is proved to be the work of a reliable 
person, its reliability can be accepted. Now in what way can 
it be proved that it is the work of a reliable person ? Vagaspati 
was the first Nyaya writer, who replied to this question, though 
at one place Jayanta gives the simplest answer, viz., the Veda is 
so unique that God alone could be its author. 32 Vagaspati says 
that a maker of the world, omniscient and most compassionate, 
can be inferred. He cannot but be distressed by the ignorance 
and misery of people, and he can neither remain without teaching 
them the way of attaining the good and avoiding the evil, nor 
teach what is false. So after creation, this most compassionate 
being taught the means of attaining good to all. The teaching of 
this person, who (Vagaspati says) is like a father to all people, 
must have been accepted and preserved by all—gods, sages 
and men of the four castes—-with great respect. Therefore 
that scripture which establishes the institution of the four castes 
and the four stages of life {varnasrama), and which is accepted 
by good men ( mahajana ) is God’s work, and therefore its authority 
is unquestionable. Now which scripture could that be ? The 
scriptures of the Buddhists and the Jainas clearly trace their 
authority to finite men such as Gautama and Mahavira. None but 
the credulous (says Vagaspati) can believe in their omniscience. 
Moreover, those scriptures are not able to provide for the regula¬ 
tion of life according to the four castes and stages, nor are they 
able to enjoin any sacraments to be followed from birth to death. 
In short, they do not give us a way of life or worship. That is 
why even the Buddhists are compelled to follow the Vedic way 
of life. As for the mlccghas (Muslims) and others (Vagaspati 
continues) they are ‘ almost bnites ’, and they follow a way of 
life opposed to the varnasrama. So, Vagaspati concludes, the 
Veda must be the genuine scripture taught by God, because 
(i) it teaches varnasrama, and (ii) is accepted by good men. 3 3 

Jayanta explains that ‘ good men ’ are those who belong to 
Arydvarta (roughly the modern Panjab and Uttar Pradesh), and 
are bound by the institution of caste {varnasrama.') 54 

Jayanta argues that the Vedic law is the natural one enjoined 
by God; for what is prohibited by the Veda (adultery etc.) 
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is not openly practised even by those who follow other scriptures. 
Everybody desires in his heart to conform to the Vedic law as 
much as possible, and they interpolate into their scriptures what 
is contained in the Veda . 55 Jayanta also says that since only an 
omniscient person could know what is good and what is bad, 
which action is right and which is not, the Veda, which gives such 
information, could only have been composed by God, who created 
the universe, and so knows everything. As all the four Vedas 
have a unity of purpose ( ekabhipraya ) all of them arc the one God’s 
work . 56 We cannot believe (says Jayanta) that the Veda is the 
work of many omniscient sages, because it is much simpler to 
suppose that there is only one omniscient person than a number 
of them. Also, it is difficult to conceive a finite omniscient being. 
Udayana concludes that none other than God could be the ground 
of belief ( vUvasaikabhuvatn ), and the Veda is the work of God 
alone . 5 7 

Nyaya argues that the Veda is inerrant: 

The Nyaya endeavours to show that the Veda contains no false¬ 
hoods or contradictions. For example, the Veda says that the per¬ 
formance of a sacrifice called putresti is sure to bless a couple with 
a son. But in many cases a son is not born, even after the sacrifice 
is performed. Now if the Veda is admitted to contain such falsehoods, 
may not its teachings about unseen things, like heaven and after-life, 
be also false ? Uddyotakara and Vagaspati reply that the Veda does 
not mention the putresti sacrifice as the sole, invariable and direct 
cause of a son’s birth. Vacaspati says that the sacrifice is only an 
accessory and not the main cause. Not only must the sacrifice be 
performed in the right way, but the other factors, such as good health, 
and the proper sexual life of the parents, must be present. Just as, if 
it is said that a match is lighted by striking it against the surface of a 
match-box, it does not mean that it will be lighted even when the sur¬ 
face is wet, or when the match is not struck with sufficient force; so the 
Vedic statement that a son is born when putresti is performed must be 
understood correctly, and it does not mean that a son is sure to be 
born even when the parents are senile and impotent . 58 Also, some¬ 
times the results of past evil deeds do not allow the putresti to be 
effective even when it is rightly performed ; on the other hand, on 
account of the ‘good’ done in previous births, sons may be born even 
to those who have not performed it . S9 Further, the results of certain 
actions are not instantaneous. He who takes a tonic does not become 
instantaneously strong; but it will not fail to show its results in course 
of time. Similarly, if a man does not get the fruits of the sacrifice 
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immediately, he will get them later or in the next birth /’ 0 The Veda 
has only said that certain acts like the said sacrifice will have certain 
good results j it has not said that these results would be immediate or 
necessarily in this birth itself. So (says the Nyaya) the Veda does not 
make any false statement. 

All apparent contradictions, which the Veda seems to contain, 
present us with alternative ways of doing a thing . 61 For instance, in 
a passage it is said that a particular sacrifice is to be performed before 
sunrise, and it is immediately added that it is to be performed after 
sunrise; but this is not a contradiction, (says the Nyaya) because it 
only shows that either time could be chosen . 62 Apparent tautologies 
are only necessary repetitions either for emphasis or for clarification ; 
and (the Nyaya adds) statements which appear incredible are not meant 
to be taken literally, but metaphorically; e.g., the statement 4 silver 
was generated from Rudra s tears’ is just a disparagement of silver* 
and not a fact ( vfttdntd )^ 3 

Reason versus Scripture: 

According to the Nyaya system, an inference which is opposed 
to perception or the scripture is only an apparent inference . 6 4 
Reasoning alone cannot give us all truth. It cannot establish 
what is ‘ good ’ or ‘ bad ’ ; for example, it cannot be proved that 
eating out of a scooped-out human skull is ‘bad ’. 65 In the 
realm of dharma, the Nyaya holds, reason is useful only in 
protecting the truth revealed by scripture from heresies, and 
has no positive role . 66 

IV 

Jaya?ita's Views 

All scriptures are true : 

While the undoubted opinion of the greatest authorities like 
Badarayana and Jaimini, Sankara and Kumarila is that the Veda 
is the only true scripture, we find some Hindu writers of con¬ 
siderable importance stating a contrary view, as far back as the 
tenth century a.d. Among these philosophical writers, Jayanta 
of the Nyaya school deserves special attention. Jayanta is well- 
versed in the Mlmamsa and is an authority on the Nyaya. Fie 
comes of an orthodox Mlmamsaka family ; and in the light of this 
his views are surprising. 

I-Iis argument runs thus : The Veda is proved to be authorita¬ 
tive, because it contains no falsehoods and inconsistencies. But 
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the scriptures of many other faiths are in the same position. 
All of them conform to experience to some extent. So it can be 
argued that all of them are the compositions of reliable persons, and 
are of equal validity. It is true that they are mutually contradic¬ 
tory. But is the Veda itself fully and logically self-consistent ? 
or is any other scripture, for the matter of that, entirely self- 
consistent ? In fact, the conflict between the several scriptures 
does not go deep, for all of them agree that liberation (< apavarga ) 
is the chief end, and that knowledge is the means of attaining it. 
Though they differ in their conceptions of the nature and content 
of this knowledge, most of them agree that Atman is the object 
or content of saving knowledge. Thus in a general way, there is 
not much dispute about man's end, or the means of attaining 
it. Religious practices do differ, but what does it matter whether 
one is a Hindu sannyasin or a Jain ascetic? The Veda itself men¬ 
tions several alternate ways of reaching heaven. Buddhism and 
Jainism may be (says Jayanta) additional alternate ways. 

If anyone says that some of these faiths have objectionable 
religious practices, does not the Vedic faith sanction animal 
sacrifices and enjoin some of them such as the Agnisomlya 
as obligatory ? If to a Buddhistf animal sacrifices seem to be a 
heinous sin, to the follower of the Veda, eating out of a human skull 
—a practice of the Kapalikas*—is abominable. If the Veda is a 
true scripture in spite of its preaching of animal sacrifices, why 
not regard other scriptures also as authoritative ? Sahara has said 
that scripture indicates both what is good and what is bad, and 
it is for men to choose. He says that the Veda may tell us that 
certain rituals, e.g., exorcision ceremonies, animal sacrifices etc., 
produce certain results ; but it never assures us that those acts 
are free from sin; on the contrary he who performs them will 
get the said results as well as the sin. Jayanta says that this 
principle of Sahara may be extended to other scriptures, i.e. it is 
not obligatory that a man should follow all that is contained in 
a scripture—objectionable as well as acceptable. 

Now some may object that the Buddhist works which condemn 
caste cannot be true scriptures; but (Jayanta argues) Buddha's 
condemnation of caste was not meant literally, and was only meant 
to extol the importance of compassion and love towards all 

* A Saiva religious sect. 
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beings, which is proved by the fact that people of low birth 
(says Jayanta) are not admitted into the Buddhist monastic 
orders. So all scriptures are authoritative, and if so, they 
must all be works of omniscient beings . 67 But applying 
the principle of parsimony, Jayanta holds that it is much 
simpler to say that God himself is the author of all scriptures 
than to posit a number of omniscient beings. God sees the 
untold miseries of living beings, due to their actions in previous 
lives, and out of his compassion, he wishes to teach them the way 
of salvation. He also knows that not all of them can follow the 
same path, and that there are many ways of attaining the end. 
So through his power he is able to take on different bodies, and is 
called by different names such as Mahavira, Buddha, Kapila etc., 
and teaches different ways of attaining salvation, each suitable 
to a particular type of men. Jayanta quotes here the Gita verse 
about incarnations and their purpose. Though God is the author 
of all scriptures, Jayanta adds, he has shown his compassion 
to a greater number of people through the Vedic faith, for that is 
suitable to the majority. 

It is true that scriptures seemingly contradict one another; 
but (Jayanta reminds us) so do many Vedic passages; and the 
contradictions will be removed if we view them as alternate ways 
of attaining the supreme end. 

Jayanta puts forward another possible theory also. There is 
an accepted principle of Mlmamsa that if something found in the 
smrtis is not to be found in the Veda, we must infer it to be based 
on some Vedic text not at present known to us; for the extent 
of the Veda is infinite. Similarly, we may regard the scriptures 
of different religions as different smrtis , and maintain that their 
contents will be found in the unknown portion of the Veda 
if not in the known portion. So the scriptures of the 
Buddhists etc., may seem to differ from the Veda as we know it, 
but may be in agreement with the portion of the Veda unknown 
to us. 

Then, a critic may ask, is the Lokayata (Carvaka)—material¬ 
istic hedonism—also based on the Veda ? Jayanta replies that it 
is not a religion, because it is not a positive way of life, or a body 
of beliefs. Its teaching, ‘ Live happily as long as you live’, is so self- 
evident that it needs no mention. As for its theory that there is 
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no soul, and that personality emerges from matter and dissolves 
in it, this is condemned in the Upanisads and so it is not based 
on the Veda. 

Except for this theory, the scriptures of all faiths—Buddhist, 
Jaina, Samkhya, etc., (says Jayanta) are true and authoritative, 
either because God is directly the author of each, in his several 
incarnations, or because they are ultimately based on the one 
Vedic revelation . 6 8 

Revelation Progressive: 

Jayanta is catholic in another way also. He says that the 
sages who wrote the smrtis had Yogic intuition, and their works 
are based on it. Va<?aspati while agreeing that the smrtis contain 
what the sages directly experienced, asserts that this too is 
rooted in the Veda , 69 while the MImamsa and the Vedanta deny 
the capacity of Yogic intuition to discover dharma and Brahman. 
But Jayanta says that things needful for salvation and not con - 
tained in the Veda are found in the smrtis , and that the Yogic 
intuition by which they were known was granted to the sages by 
God himself. So it is ultimately God who is the authority for 
both the Veda as well as the smrtis. While God directly composed 
the former, he caused the sages to compose the latter, by bestowing 
on them the power of directly intuiting supersensual things. He 
is thus the ultimate authority and source for all truth, whether 
in the Veda or in the smrtis . If at all srti and smrtis are in conflict 
with each other, Jayanta says that we can accept either view¬ 
point, just as we do when two passages of the Veda are in conflict. 
But fortunately (says Jayanta) there is no such conflict and 
hence the smrtis are called the fifth Veda. It savours of ‘ arro¬ 
gance ’ to restrict the status of equality with the Veda to the 
smrtis only, for, as has been said, the itihdsas and the purdnas 
explain and enlarge the contents of the Veda ( upabrmhand ). So, 
Jayanta concludes that the four Vedas, the smrtis and the pnrdna- 
itiliasas are the six canonical sources, from which we directly 
know about the way of salvation . 70 

Jayanta formulates a Criterion by which to judge a Scripture: 

Jayanta is not blind to the problem which confronts us if all 
the scriptures of different faiths are declared equally authoritative. 
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Why then cannot I, he asks, write a book to-day, and declare it 
‘ a scripture 9 ? All that has been said about existing scriptures 
could be said of this new one also. After a few generations, the 
passing of time may invest it with sanctity, and it may become an 
authority to some people, and a religious sect may form round it. 
Or again, some one may now proclaim some nonsense written 
in an ancient book as ‘ revelation \ What is the criterion by 
which to judge that these are spurious works ? Jayanta formu¬ 
lates some principles by the application of which we can decide 
whether an alleged scripture is really so or not: (i) It must have 
become well-established in the societies of good people ; (ii) 
it must be acceptable to a large number of good people; (iii) 
its doctrines and practices must not appear to be altogether new, 
even while being propagated now; (iv) its aim should not be to 
serve the self-interests of impostors; and (v) its teachings should 
not be such as to frighten people. Jayanta gives as an example of 
false religion a ritual concocted by some debauched persons, 
in which men and women behaved in abnormal and indecent 
ways. It was called ‘ the vow of the blue cloth’, and promptly 
suppressed by the then king in whose reign it arose. But religions 
like Buddhism and Jainism are not of this sort, and so, (he says) 
the scriptures on which they are based are true and authori¬ 
tative. 71 

Comment: 

To me it seems that the arguments of the Nyaya against the 
eternity of words and an eternal book are cogent; and with its 
definition of a 4 reliable person *, the Nyaya conception of testi¬ 
mony as a pramana is acceptable. The logic of theological 
assertions developed by that school has much to commend itself. 
Only one of their theories requires criticism : (i) that the Veda 
is a scripture directly composed by God, and (ii) that the con¬ 
ception of God and his nature are implied in this. The next part 
of this book will be concerned with these criticisms. 

While the Nyaya writers in general subscribe to the view 
that the Vedic revelation is exclusive, it is a relief to find Jayanta 
voicing a catholic view. It is interesting to speculate whether 
Jayanta himself would have accorded to Islam and Christianity 
an equal status with Buddhism and Jainism ; for in justification 
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of Buddhism he said that its condemnation of caste was not meant 
seriously as it gives a place to caste. Moreover, in the principles 
he laid down for judging whether a religion is based on a true 
scripture or not, he says that it must be acceptable and established 
among many ‘good men’. By ‘good men’ (mahajanah) he 
meant only those who belong to Arydvarta and are bound by the 
institution of caste. So, in his opinion any scripture is true and 
valid if it does not subvert the Varnasrama Dharma , and if its 
followers practise it. It is, however, to be noted that Jayanta 
while expressing these views often adds that they are the view’s 
of some, without criticising them, and indeed showing obvious 
sympathy to them. At the same time throughout his book he 
vigorously attacked not only the Jaina and the Buddhist views, 
but also the views of the Samkhya and the Mimamsa. 

Another noteworthy point in his exposition is that he says 
that the smrtis add to the Vedic revelation, and that they too are 
the disclosures of God—thus all knowledge about supersensual 
things having its source in God'alone. This implies that the 
Veda is not the complete ‘ once-for-all 9 given revelation, and that 
God also bestows insight upon some chosen men, whereby they 
are able to have intuitions of transcendental truths, and are able 
to convey that knowledge to others. Though the other scriptures 
were written by sages, He in fact wrote them, who inspired them 
to write. It appears to me that these are views which will appeal 
to many right-thinking people. 


Comparative table showing the doctrinal differences on ‘ God *: 


Mimamsa. 

1. The existence of 
God is not demonstrable; 
the world needs no 
creator, because it is 
eternal. There are no 
world-cycles. 

2. There are a num¬ 
ber of gods, but they are 
neither personal, nor are 
they distributors of 
deserts in accordance 
with our actions. 

3. Each man gets his 
due on account of the 
unseen potency (adf^a) 
of his actions, and 
karma . 


Nydya 

1. The existence of 
God can be proved by 
syllogistic inference. 


2. God is the archi¬ 
tect of the world; atoms, 
and souls are eternal. 


3. He creates the 
world in accordance 
with the past actions of 
souls. 


Vedanta 

1. The existence of 
God cannot be proved ; 
but he exists. 


2. God’s existence is 
known from eternal 
scripture. 


3. So-called inferences 
for the existence of God 
suggest that theism 
is not an impossible 
view. 
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Mimdmsa 

4. Passages in the 
Veda about God are 
artha-vadas. 


Nydya 

4. There was no first 
creation ; creation and 
destruction of the world 
are cyclic. 

5. God is the opera¬ 
tor of the law of Karma . 


6. The Nyaya w'riter, 
Udayana, suggests that 
theistic proofs may not 
convince all men ; and 
that faith is God’s gift. 


Vedanta 

4. God is the mate¬ 
rial and efficient cause 
of the world ; yet he is 
immutable. 

5. God creates the 
world in accordance 
with the past actions of 
souls, souls being eter¬ 
nal. 

6. Creator-creatures, 
and God-world, these 
are concepts valid only 
in empirical experience. 
From the standpoint of 
absolute truth, Brahman 
is the one and the only 
reality, and the con¬ 
ception of ‘ creator- 
creature * is a myth. 


N.B .—The Samkhya is atheistic. The Yoga and the Vaise§ika systems accept 
in general the Nyaya theory. 

Comparative table showing the doctrinal differences on * the 
Veda ’: 


Mimdmsa 

1. Vedic revelation in 
the form of eternal words 
is beginningless and 
everlasting, like the 
world. 


2. The truth of the 
Veda is self-evident, as 
all truth is. 


Nydya 

1. God’s existence is 
demonstrable, and it is 
inconceivable that he, 
the most compassion¬ 
ate, should not have 
taught to his creatures, 
who are his children, 
the right kind of life 
and the way to salva¬ 
tion, which cannot be 
known in any other 
way. The Veda con¬ 
tains God’s revelation, 
because from immemo¬ 
rial times good men 
have accepted it as 
such, and because no 
other scripture can 
claim to have God as 
its author. 

2. Veda was com¬ 
posed by God at the 
beginning of creation, 
and was handed down to 
sages and gods. 


Vedanta 

1. God is the source 
or cause of the Veda, 
but not its author, in 
the sense in which e.g. 
Kalidasa is the author 
of Sakuntala . At the 
time of each creation, 
God manifests the Veda 
exactly as it was in the 
past aeon. There was 
never a time when God 
was an independent 
author, or composed it 
newly and spontane¬ 
ously. 


2. The Veda is not 
eternal in the sense in 
which Brahman is, but 
is beginningless and 
everlasting, in the em¬ 
pirical sense. 
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Mimamsd 

3. The authority of 
the Veda is beyond 
doubt, because it is not 
composed by anyone, 
and so no likelihood of 
falsehoods in it, and 
because it is consistent 
and uncontradicted. 


4. In the Veda is not 
to be found any histori¬ 
cal or factual knowledge; 
only the command-sen¬ 
tences in it are valid and 
binding on us. 


Nydya 

3. The truth of the 
Veda is due to God’s 
authority—his absolute 
trustworthiness; and 
not because it is self- 
evident. 


4. The absence of in¬ 
consistencies and false¬ 
hoods in the Veda 
proves its validity. 


5. The Nyaya writ¬ 
er, Jayanta, admits 
that other scriptures 
also could be conceived 
as composed, or in¬ 
spired, by God, provi¬ 
ded their teachings are 
acceptable to ‘ good 
men \ 


Vedanta 

3. The authority of 
the Veda is intrinsic 
and self-evident, as all 
truth is. Its authority 
is not derived from 
God’s trustworthiness 
or authorship. As no 
one composed it, it is 
free from the limita¬ 
tions due to authorship. 
So its authority is be¬ 
yond doubt. 

4. The Veda is self- 
consistent and uncon¬ 
tradicted. 


5. The Veda is only 
as real as the world; 
from the standpoint of 
absolute truth, both 
are unreal. Still, the 
Veda can give rise to 
true knowledge, as the 
picture of a snake (false 
snake) can give a cor¬ 
rect idea of the real 
snake, or as one may 
get the solution of a 
problem in a dream. 


N.B .—The Samkliya says that the Veda has no author ; yet the Veda for it is 
not eternal. The Yoga and the Vai$e§ika support the Nyaya in general. 






PART TWO 


Chapter I 

REVELATION IMPLIES A REVEALER 

* Vedanta hrt vedavideva Qaham ’ (‘ I am the author 
of Vedanta and the knower of it’). 

—The Gita, XV, 15. 


I 

There is 110 Eternal Scripture 

We have seen that the Mimamsa and to a certain extent the 
Advaita Vedanta claim that there is an eternal scripture, and 
that this is possible because sounds and words are eternal. The 
Nyaya has criticized this [supra pp. 226-8). But we are left 
wondering whether in this debate between the MImamsakas and 
Naiyayikas, both the parties attach the same significance to the 
words they are using. When men of the stature of Jaimini and 
Kumarila say that sound is eternal, they certainly cannot mean by 
‘ sound * that which is deep, loud etc. 

* Word * is Thought: 

We might understand the Mimamsa theory much better by 
comparing it to similar theories. 

We find that in Cratylus Plato discusses the nature of 
words and their significance. One of the characters in this 
dialogue, Hcrmogenes, says that names are conventional and 
arbitrary. Socrates refutes it in the following way: There 
can be no knowledge, if all things are in a perpetual flux ; if ( e.g .) 
there is absolute beauty, there should be also absolute knowledge ; 
but there cannot be absolute knowledge, unless each word 
constantly refers to the same thing. 1 Besides this (Socrates 
argues), speech is a kind of action, and every action has a special 
nature of its own; so, only he who speaks naturally can be speaking 
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aright. 2 Each name, Plato maintains, is the likeness of the thing 
which it names. 3 Plato (through Socrates) does not deny that 
there is an element of conventionality in language, 4 but says that 
primarily it is natural. 5 We find that Patanjali, the Hindu 
grammarian, advances a similar argument. He says that the 
relation between words and their meanings must be eternal, if 
knowledge is to be stable ; and unless words are eternal this 
relation cannot be eternal. 6 This is precisely Jaimini’s argument. 
So it comes down to this : As the Hindu grammarians said, there 
is no thought without speech, and there is no speech without 
thought; the two are inseparable ( sabdarthavaprdliak stitau ) 7 
Whatever is existent, is capable of being named ( yad vartate 
tad vyapadesyam) ; the ‘ unnameable is non-existent \ Sound 
is the natural means of expressing human thought, needs and 
feelings ; to wit, a new-born infant also expresses himself through 
the sounds of his cries. This is the argument of Bhartrhari in 
his Vakyapadlya . 

Psychology supports this conception : 

Modern psychology shows that there is an inseparable connec¬ 
tion between the brain-movements in thinking and the move¬ 
ments of vocal organs in speech. The latter express the former. 
In silent thinking also we are conscious of a corresponding move¬ 
ment of vocal organs. So there is much truth in saying that man, 
who is a rational animal, cannot but speak ; for (as J. G. Herder 
pointed out) without language man is not man, he had to invent it 
in exercise of his powers. 8 In spite of Darwin, who says that there 
is no difference in kind between the ‘ faculty of language * in 
men and animals, 9 we find that animals are not capable of utter¬ 
ing conventionalised sounds with a definite significance; and they 
do not show any tendency to increase the number of their natural 
sounds, which, though purposive, are inarticulate. Language is 
the system of symbols, which man invented in order to progress in 
knowledge; and he made language out of sounds and not out of 
gestures, because (as Yaska said) speech is easier and definite. 1 0 
To conclude: though we may not go with Watson through the 
whole gamut of Behaviourism, there seems to be no incongruity 
in accepting his thesis that speech is thinking aloud in words. 11 
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Did the Mlmamsa understand in that way ? 

Now when the Mlmamsakas said that ‘unmanifested sound’ 
is eternal, did they mean thereby ‘thought’? 12 If so, the 
Mimamsa theory (which is also that of the Vedanta) will be exempt 
from some of the criticisms of the Nyaya {supra p. 226). But 
curiously enough the Mlmamsakas nowhere mention it clearly. 
So it is quite probable that the Mlmamsa theory had its origin in 
the primitive belief that words are ‘things’, and that they have 
fetish power. The Semitic peoples as well as the Vedic Aryans 
regarded ‘ words ’ with superstitious awe ; and as many passages 
in the Atharva Veda and the Biblical story of Balaam prove, 
they believed curses and praises to be existent entities. The 
doctrine of the ‘ eternity of words ’ may be a vestige of this ancient 
belief, resurrected to defend the infallibility of the Veda. 

Thought implies a thinker : 

Even if by ‘ sound ’ the Mlmamsa meant thought, thought 
must be the thought of somebody; and whose thought was ex¬ 
pressed in the Veda ? If they maintain that there is such a thing 
as eternal thought, eternally expressed in the form of the Veda, 
they must admit that there are other thoughts, which are not 
eternal. Otherwise, even a madman’s statements (being ex¬ 
pressions of thought which is eternal) must be eternal; and 
if eternity is the criterion of validity, these statements also 
must be eternal ! To sum up : unless all words are eternal, 
the Vedic words cannot be eternal; and if all words are eternal, 
all statements including those of lunatics and liars are eternal. 

Vedic Words are those used in Speech : 

The Mlmamsa cannot escape the above criticism by saying 
that the Vedic words are not the words of any spoken language ; 
for then the Veda becomes meaningless, and it could only be 
regarded as a group of magical incantations, intended to 
be mechanically recited on sacrificial occasions. This was, in 
fact, the view of certain Hindu sages e.g., Kautsa and his 
followers. 13 But the Mlmamsa denies this, and holds that the 
words in the Veda and in the spoken language (of those times) 
were identical. 14 Yaska, the authority on the etymology of 
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Vedic words, maintains the same view. It follows that Vedic 
words, like the words in ordinary speech, are non-eternal. 

Sentences not eternal: 

If theMimamsa were to say that though all words are eternal, 
the constitution of them into Vedic sentences alone is eternal, 
while the composition of sentences in ordinary speech is not 
eternal, even then it would not be an improvement, because 
it is absurd to say that words have formed themselves into vedic 
sentences from eternity. Besides that, as nothing composite can 
be eternal, (so the Hindu philosophers say) sentences made up 
of words cannot also be eternal. 

Language, man’s invention: 

Our final conclusion is that language is a system of symbols, 
invented by man, and depending upon its environmental milieu 
each race developed its own language. None of these languages 
can be eternal; so there can be no eternal scripture. 

Language, God’s gift ? 

The Nyaya theory that God established the convention of words 
and their meanings is much better than the MImamsa theory, 
and is similar to the ‘ divine-origin theory ’ of language, held in 
Europe till the eighteenth century. The latter theory is based 
on the Biblical story that God brought each kind of animal (and 
thing) to Adam, and Adam named them, and the names so given 
stuck to them. In course of time this story was interpreted to 
mean that language was a direct gift of God to man; to wit, 
Locke says that God ‘ furnished ’ man with language. 1 s While 
this story cannot be literally true, it can be interpreted to mean that 
man is so designed by God that man has to manifest his thought 
in speech. Taken that way the story may be accepted as true by 
a modern theist. 


II 

The Word of God 

The Logos : 

While thought without a thinker is an absurd notion, ‘ eternal 
thought ’ will not be nonsense, if there is an eternal thinker. 
That God and his thought are both eternal is a conception we 
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meet with in the Biblical Book of Wisdom which paved the way 
for the doctrine of Logos . St. John’s conception of the ‘Word’ 
of God, which was in the beginning, and without which nothing 
was made, is similar; and the Alexandrine Fathers—Clement 
and Origen—developed their doctrine of Logos from these texts. 
God cannot be without the Word; so the Word, or the divine 
reason in God, is eternal. The Fathers conceived Jesus Christ as 
the eternal Logos, which appeared in the world of space and time. 1 & 
The problem of the relationship between eternal, divine reason, 
and temporary human word was supposed to be solved by the 
conception of the Logos ; but as to how God’s ‘ eternally genera¬ 
ted Son * (Origen) became a human person is not explained; 
Clement is only able to say that the earthly advent of the Logos 
is a miracle of unsurpassable significance. 

Kalani of Allah : 

Islamic theology had a similar problem. The Hanbalite 
theologians argued that if God is Kalim , one who speaks, since 
God is eternal and his attributes are inseparable from him, his 
speech, Kaldrn, must be eternal. God speaks from eternity to 
eternity, and his words are eternal. While the Christians 
conceived the Logos becoming a human person, the Muslims 
conceived Kalam manifesting itself as the Quran. The words in 
the Quran are God’s very words, and were conveyed to 
Muhammad by Gabriel. The Quran is eternal, not new, muhdath , 
and recited revelation, waliy Matluww. 1 7 The Jewish Cabbalists 
had an almost similar conception, holding the words of the 
Bible to be eternal and sacred, and regarded mispronunciation 
of ‘ jfahweh * as dangerous. 

Sankara’s Conception: 

Sankara’s conception of the Veda as the Word from which the 
Creator created things (supra pp. 35-6) is similar to the conception 
of St. John and Clement, who also say that all things were created 
from Logos . [On the other hand, if we interpret Sankara as 
Appayya Diksita did (op. cit. pp. 36-7), his theory is untenable.] 
Like the Islamic theologians, the Hindu thinkers conceived 
God’s thought to be embodied in a book. While in Islam the 
archangel Gabriel conveys this to Muhammad, in Hinduism 
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God vouchsafes the Vedic revelation to Prajapati and the primal 
seers. 

What is implied in saying, ‘ the Veda expressed God's Thought' ? 

Now if there is an eternal God, who is personal, it is inevi¬ 
table that he should have thought. So if the Veda is taken in 
the sense of God's thought, clearly it must be eternal, and it must 
be in accordance with his thought that God creates the world 
in space and time. 

But now the question arises: Is it possible that God's thought 
is directly expressed in the Veda, or the Quran ? If so, what 
proofs are there for this ? One thing is, however, clear. If 
a book expresses the idea or thought of X, X himself must have 
composed it. So if the Veda expresses God’s thought, God must 
have composed it. But even then it need not be eternal, because 
theologians generally agree that all products of God need not 
be eternal. The world is made by God, but no theologian accepts 
it to be co-eternal with God. If so, why should a composition 
of his be declared to be eternal ? The Vedantins reply that 
because creation is cyclic, and because the same scripture is 
composed at the beginning of each creation, the Veda is eternal. 
As the Naiyayikas said, {supra pp. 227-8), in that case the world 
also is eternal, because the same world is re-created at the time 
of each creation (as is admitted by the Vedantins), and even the 
mountains and rivers are the same. The Vedantins are confusing 
4 similarity ' with ‘ sameness ', when they say the Veda is eternal 
in spite of world-cycles. 

To conclude : in any case, the concept of an eternal scripture 
is to be given up ; but if there is a God, it is logically possible* 
that he may have composed a scripture and communicated it 
to mankind through sages or prophets. In the next chapter, we 
shall examine whether theism is justifiable. 


* Whether this is probable will be discussed in another chapter. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF GOD 

4 The universally admitted eternal transcendence of God— 
has that any proof, or is it without proof ? Sdstras are its 
proof. Again, what proof have the sastras ? They have 
their proof in the perfection of God’s sattva .* 

—Vyasa, Yoga Bhasya , I. 24. 

I 

Refutation of the Advaita Doctrine 
Brahman cannot reveal: 

It is time for us to face the question : Has Sankara any right 
to claim that the Veda is a revelation ? According to Sankara, 
the highest reality is the one non-dual principle which is pure 
consciousness. Now if there is at least an impersonal Supreme 
Reality—an Absolute, a Law, or some such thing, and if it is 
working out its purpose in the world process or realising itself 
through the evolution of the world, then it is possible to regard 
cosmic history, and the ordering and pattern of events, as the 
revelation of it. There would be no sense, on this basis, in 
saying that there is a special revelation of the type which is 
believed in by most religions, but we might still say that nature 
reveals purpose, though it would be almost nonsense to say that 
a law or a purpose is revealing itself through nature to us. 

But if the metaphysic of Sankara is accepted, then even this 
cannot be said; for there is no sense in saying that the eternal 
consciousness (Brahman), without a second, is revealing itself, 
because there is no one else to whom it could reveal anything. 
Even though the Advaita says that Brahman is self-luminous, 
a revelation without a revealer and a recipient is unintelligible. 
There can be no Veda, no God and no man. Sankara fully 
accepts this conclusion. The reply of the Advaita teachers is 
(in brief) that from the absolute standpoint, there is no scripture 
and no knowledge of Brahman, but from the empirical standpoint 
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both of these exist (supra pp. 99-102). We have also seen how 
Sankara and his followers try to deal with the problem : How can 
scripture that is not real give us absolute knowledge ? Indeed 
the Advaita Vedanta seems to lead to the absurd conclusion that 
an illusory individual illusorily knows from an illusory scripture 
that what he previously regarded as ‘ himself ’ is an illusion, and 
that he is something other than ‘ himself * (loc. cit.). 

There is no ‘ Non-Dual Brahman *: 

I seek to prove in the following paragraphs that Sankara 
cannot easily get over the difficulty in his system, namely, that in 
the teeth of perceptual experience his Veda, however sublime 
it may be, does not convince us that there is only one Brahman, 
and that all perceptual experience is an illusion. 

The school of Sankara does not hold the principle of excluded 
middle to be a true principle. Reality and unreality are not 
(according to it) mutually exclusive. Reality is that, the cognition 
of which is never sublated, and unreality is that which is never 
cognised. ‘ The sky-flower ’, ‘ the hare’s horn ’ etc., have 
never been cognised, nor will be, because they are umeal. But 
objects of empirical existence like tables and chairs are appre¬ 
hended as existing, and so they are not unreal. Neither are they 
absolutely real in the sense that the cognition of them is never 
sublated. They are sadasadanadhikarana , i.e., not the locus of 
either reality or unreality. 1 Whenever the Advaitin says that 
the world is 4 false ’, what he means is that since reality 
and unreality are not mutually exclusive (paraspara virahariipa ), 
the world can be declared to be false, in the sense that it is neither 
real nor unreal. 

From this we see that instead of Being and Non-Being, 
Sankara’s logic has a three-fold division : Being, Empirical Being, 
and Non-Being. This is similar to Plato’s distinction of Being , 
Becoming and Non-Being , and Kant’s Noumenon , Erschcinung 
(appearance), and Schein (illusion). 2 * Sankara’s theory implies 
that objects are real only in so far as they are perceived. Since 
‘ square-circles ’, 4 sky-flowers ’ etc., are never perceived they 
are entirely false. As empirical objects are not perceived all 
the time, they are not fully real, but neither are they fully 

* I am indebted to Prof. C. D. Broad for suggesting this latter comparison. 
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unreal. As Brahman is cognised always, it is fully real. The 
Advaita cannot cogently reply to the question: By whom is- 
Brahman cognised always ? If it is said 4 by Brahman itself’, 
(supra p. 102) we may say how do you know that ? And what is 
the sense of saying that Brahman cognises himself ? Can this 
be understood in the same sense in which I can say 4 1 
know myself ? ’ Can there be self-consciousness without con¬ 
sciousness of another? Further, in 4 I know myself’, ‘I’ is 
not equal to 4 myself ’, here 4 myself’ = 4 me ’, i.e. my thoughts 
and feelings. I cannot say 4 I know I ’. On the other hand 4 the 
fruit ripens itself ’ (given as an example by Harsa) is not a logical 
parallel to 4 Brahman knows itself ’, for the former is an abstract,, 
objective and descriptive sentence like 4 I see that ’ ; while the 
latter is nonsense like 4 I know I \ 

If the 4 illusory ’ is that which is neither real nor unreal, then 
is Brahman real or unreal ? Again if Brahman is devoid of all 
attributes (; nirguna ), how can it be real or unreal ? And, what is 
not either is illusory. If in spite of this it is real, why not admit 
the world also to be real ? 

This shows that the Advaita does not accept any universally 
valid logical principle and so has a double standard of truth. 
It also fails to distinguish clearly between ideas and objects. 
Modern logicians have shown that non-existent things such as 
4 square circles ’ are not just another class of things and that 
there are no kinds of existence. 3 To say that the 4 barren- 
woman’s son is unreal ’ means that he has no existence ; it does 
not mean that he has a special kind of existence. So his- 
4 existence ’ cannot be contrasted with that of the objects like 
pots and pans. 

The Advaita school says that if there is no permanent un¬ 
changing substance underlying the world, the world is not intel¬ 
ligible. Even granting the Advaita contention, it cannot be 
proved that this substance is what the Advaita describes as Brah¬ 
man. Brahman may be self-luminous, but how do we know 
that ? 

Another argument of the Advaitins is that if the ultimate 
reality is consciousness, the world of material things which is- 
just its opposite, cannot be equally real. 4 Ultimately, therefore,. 
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the issue is between monistic idealism of some sort and realistic 
pluralism. 

Against pluralism, the Advaita has only one positive argument, 
viz., that difference cannot be logically defined, and 4 individuality’ 
or uniqueness is not really perceived. But inability to give a 
logical definition only shows either the incapacity of our thought 
or the inadequacy of our language. It cannot deny an universally 
evident fact, and (as Sankara said while arguing against 
the Buddhists) it is absurd to deny the testimony of senses ( supra 
pp. 131-4 and i66f.). 

The contentions of Harsa may be disproved on the following 
grounds: 

(i) I do not see how Harsa is able to say that perceptual experience 
exists at a level where there is no distinction of subject and object. 
Perception cannot arise at all unless there is an awareness of the object 
as * not-I for perception presupposes it. An infant, and perhaps an 
animal, do not perceive 4 an object ’ as the not-I; but it is im¬ 
possible that a self-conscious man should not be aware of the object 
as 4 not-I And, in fact, if there is no such awareness, the experience 
one has is not perception. It may be called (in Bradley’s language) 

‘ immediate experience ’, but even in such a 4 feeling * there would 
be (as Bradley himself admits) 4 internal diversity ’, and an 4 indefinite 
amount of difference \° What may with some justice be contended 
is (as Bradley does) that though the object experienced (or perceived) 
is certainly more than what is experienced, it is experienced only in 
direct awareness, i.e., in other words, consciousness is relational, but 
falls within a non-relational direct awareness. 6 Even if there is an 
experience in which the awareness and the object of it are not distin¬ 
guished, why should that experience be taken as the standard, brushing 
aside the usual experience* in which there is the distinction of subject 
and object ? We are also entitled to ask Harsa: If perception does 
not prove 'difference’, does it prove non-duality? If not, what is it 
that it proves ? If it proves non-duality, then why do not all people 
accept the Advaita doctrine, and why is the Veda necessary ? 

(ii) Harsa has contended that 4 difference ’ is a self-contradictory 
idea. We may reply: As Wittgenstein pointed out, to say that two 
things are not different from one another is nonsense ; while to main¬ 
tain that one thing is non-different from itself is a tautology. 7 4 Identity ’ 
and 4 difference ’ are both inadequate ideas and this only shows that 
knowledge based on them is incomplete, but not that it is false. And 
till better concepts are found, they must do. 8 

(iii) Harsa’s criticism of the general proposition that all things 
are distinct from each other amounts to little, because modern logic 

* That such experience is the usual one is accepted by Bradley. 
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has established that all general universal propositions must be based 
(if they are to be true) on either omniscience, or exhaustive enumera¬ 
tion where it is possible ; otherwise they are only probable. 9 Now 
since man’s experience, which is to some extent based on the proposi¬ 
tion questioned by Harsa, is so far seen to be effective in fulfilling 
expectations, it is very likely that this proposition is true ; while the 
proposition which Harsa desires us to accept in its stead, (viz. every¬ 
thing is non-difterent from one another ; ergo , e.g., a snake is a fish) 
is certainly not proved to be true, nor is it likely to be true. 

The theory of mdya is again a difficult one. The illusory 
appearance is due (says the Advaitin) to mdya . But where is this 
maya ? In Brahman or in the souls ? How can Brahman, which 
is pure consciousness be associated with maya ? or if maya 
or avidya belongs to the souls, how is there monism ? If maya - 
avidya can co-exist with Brahman, it can never be annihilated. 

Vagaspati holds that nescience belongs to the individual, 
and Madhusudana Sarasvati explains that since individuals 
(jlvas) as well as nescience are anddi , i.e., beginningless, the two 
are related as the ether enclosed in a jar and the jar are. 1 0 The 
question may then be raised: If the jar is eternal, how will the 
ether in it be ever freed from it ? Probably the Advaitin will 
reply that the jar will move to another position, so that the former 
portion of ether is not now enclosed, but a new portion comes to 
be enclosed. Here again is a difficulty. Will not the new por¬ 
tion so enclosed become a jiva ? This shows that to use spatial 
metaphors in connection with Brahman and then take them 
literally is a dangerous procedure. 

Sarvajnatman, SureSvara and others say that Brahman itself 
is the locus of nescience. They hold that avidya , present in 
Brahman, hides Brahman’s nature from the jiva, who though 
identical with Brahman regards himself as separate and finite; 
but when the jiva knows himself to be one with Brahman, the 
veil of nescience is removed. For the Advaitin nescience is a 
positive principle; and he seeks to prove it thus: Firstly, 
judgments of the type ‘ I do not know 9 show that he who makes 
the judgment is ignorant of something, but is at the same time 
conscious of his ignorance; so ignorance (nescience) as well as the 
consciousness of it can abide together, which shows that nescience 
( ajnand ) is not the contradictory of consciousness. Secondly, 
in judgments such as * I did not know anything till now ’, made 
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by a man just rising from sleep, mere ignorance is cognised, and 
not ignorance of something; so ignorance (nescience) must be 
a positive principle, like darkness, which is not a mere negation 
of light, but something that veils objects but is removed by light. 11 
We may reply that in the judgments cited as examples, the ig¬ 
norance and the consciousness are not of the same thing ; and it 
may be pointed out that the analogy of darkness and its removal 
by light is irrelevant, because in light there is no darkness, while 
Advaitins say in Atman there is nescience. Further, as Ramanuja 
said, ignorance may be found only in a finite conscious person 
and not in absolute consciousness. Brahman is not a knower 
(for what does it know ?) and so it cannot have ignorance. If 
nescience is a positive principle (as the Advaita says), it cannot be 
removed by knowledge. What is cannot be destroyed by our 
‘ knowledge ’ that it does not exist. 

How can mayd-avidya which is beginningless have an end, 
for only produced things come to an end ? By whom and how 
was it known that avidyd has an end ? Cognition of non-dual 
Brahman cannot arise in the face of the direct evidence of senses, 
and if anyone has such a cognition he will not say about it, for 
there is no other to whom he can communicate. It is no wonder 
that faced with such insuperable difficulties, an Advaitin of the 
stature of the author of Istasiddhi had to say : ‘ Impossibility is an 
ornament of avidyd \ 12 Credo quia impossible ! Sankara has said 
that the beginningless avidyd can end by knowledge, just as the 
beginningless 4 prior non-existence’ (prdgabhdva) of a pot ends 
when a pot is made. 13 This is quibbling; and the example is not 
apt, because ‘ prior non-existence’ is negative, while may a is 
positive. 

Finally, the Advaitin has again no satisfactory answer to the 
question: Is the 4 falsity ’ of the world false or true ? If 
‘ falsity ’ is false, the world is real; if ‘ falsity ’ is true, there 
is another real entity besides Brahman. The Advaitin replies 
that when it is said that ‘ the barren-woman’s son is not fair’, 
it does not mean that he is black, for the barren-woman’s son is 
himself non-existent. So though falsity and reality may be con¬ 
tradictory, denial of reality does not entail affirmation of falsity 
and vice versa. To this we reply that if the status of the world 
is similar to the barren-woman’s son, it is ridiculous for the 
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Advaitin to deny it reality. On the other hand, if the world is 
real (as empirical experience correctly presupposes) unlike the 
barren-woman’s son, then it is absurd to deny it reality. 

Accepting the premise that whatever is an object (like the 
rope-snake) is false, the Advaitin says that the world’s truth as well 
as its falsity are perceived*; and since both share this common 
characteristic of ‘ being perceived ’, both are false, and so the world 
is neither true nor false. He argues thus : For example, 4 being a 
cow ’ and 4 being a horse ’ are not co-existent; for whatever is a 
cow is not a horse, but it is not true that whatever is a not-horse 
is a cow. On the other hand, 4 not-horseness ’ and 4 not-cow- 
ness ’ can co-exist, e.g., in an elephant. Similarly, (he says) 
the world may be both not real and not unreal. The whole 
Advaita position hinges on the premise that when Brahman is 
cognised the cognition of the world’s reality is sublated. We 
reply that (as a host of able thinkers like Parthasarathi Misra, 
Gangesa, Vyasaraja etc., have pointed out) the cognition of the 
world is never sublated ; for as long as perceptual experience lasts, 
scripture cannot sublate it, and when there is no perceptual 
experience, we cannot learn anything from scripture. And, 
(says Ramanuja) if anyone has realised non-duality, he will not 
teach others, for there are no others for him, and one cannot talk 
to reflections. 1 4 

The conclusion which I wish to draw from the above dis¬ 
cussions is (i) that the doctrine of 4 non-dual Brahman 9 is contradic¬ 
tory and so logically untenable, and (ii) that inasmuch as no one 
convinced of its truth can teach it, no scripture maintains it 
(for any scripture must have an author). While a scripture cannot 
give us knowledge of ‘ non-dual Brahman ’, were 4 non-dual 
Brahman ’ the truth, there can be no scriptural testimony at all 
(since there are not two realities, empirical and absolute). 

II 

Does 4 Anubhava ’ Prove the 4 Non-Dual Brahman ’ ? 

The logical refutation of the Advaita in the previous section 
cannot fully demolish the theory of Sankara’s school, because so 
far we have only shown that a scripture cannot teach non-duality. 

*The former in empirical experience and the latter in Brahman-intuition. 
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Now Sankara and his followers do not rely on scripture and logic 
alone as proofs, but claim that ‘intuition* ( anubhava ) also is a 
proof for the ‘non-dual Brahman* {supra pp. 112 ff.). 

Anubhava not an independent proof: 

Mystics of all ages and climes have claimed that the truths 
which they proclaim are based on their experience, and that no 
one who has not those experiences can deny their doctrines. 
For example, Corderius claims that ‘ theologia mystica est. 
sapientia experimentalis *. 1 5 Sankara nowhere claims that his 
doctrine is the fruit of the experimental science of mysticism ; 
he does not base Advaita on his personal experience or on the 
experience of others. The Veda is (for him) the only source of 
knowledge in this matter; experience has to be moulded in 
accordance with the Upanisadic declaration ‘ That Thou art*, by 
patiently weeding out all ideas contrary to it. Independent personal 
experience does not confirm and much less can it refute scripture. 
Only that experience (says the Advaitin) is true, which is able to 
realise the truth taught by scripture. A genuine mystic will never 
accept such an external authority as the cause and the criterion 
of his experience, but will like Kabir say : ‘ The Purdna and the 
Quran are mere words; lifting up the curtain, I have seen.* 16 
As it has been already pointed out, since scripture cannot give 
rise to any such experience, and since Sankara does not accept 
that such experience can arise independently (as mystics do), 
there cannot be any such anubhava of the ‘ non-dual Brahman 

Anubhava not mystic experience in the usual sense : 

Rudolf Otto has defined a mystic as ‘ one in whom the intuitus 
mysticus has dawned—the man of divya Qaksu — vui videt 
oculis Dei —“ the seer ”, who perceives the wholly other, be it 
Atman or Brahman or Sunyata ’ . 1 7 If the Dasasloki and other 
minor works are those of Sankara, they prove that he has perceived 
Atman devoid of all relations and modes. And he must have 
obviously arrived at such a perception through the Upanisadic 
vakyas . But Goethe has defined mysticism as ‘ the scholastic 
of the heart, the dialectic of feelings *, 1 8 and Bevan has said that 
in mystical experience there is a sense of knowing, but no concep¬ 
tual content. 1 9 On the other hand, in the anubhava of Sankara, 
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emotion plays very little part; it is assurance gained by removing 
the notions of improbability ( [asambhavana ) and contrariety 
(viparita bhavana) from the teaching of the Upanisads. 
Anubhava is a reasoned conviction arising from deliberation over 
scriptural texts. So we may still ask : is anubhava the mystic 
experience ? And the reply must be that which Otto has given, 
viz., that Sankara’s mysticism ‘ is no mysticism in the usual sense 
of the term’. 20 From this the conclusion that anubhava 
cannot be sapientia experimentalis follows. 

Docs Anubhava reveal Non-Duality ? 

A modern apologist for the Advaita may argue that anubhava, 
though rooted in scripture, does not fail to be a proof of Advaita. 
An experience may be caused by anything; its history is no proof 
of its falsity. I think an adequate reply will be suggested to this 
by studying the method of reaching the anubhava state. 

By concentration on the idea ‘ There is only one Brahman and 
nothing else ’, Advaitins seek to withdraw their minds and senses 
into themselves and eliminate external multiplicity, and by 
thinking away the manifold of the world reflected in the diverse 
contents of the minds, they endeavour to divest the minds of all their 
contents, so that the way may be prepared for the insight 
(saksdtkara) that there is no duality at all between the self and the 
Absolute it perceives; and in that state (Advaitins say) all 
multiplicity vanishes [supra p. 114). 

Granted that such a state of mind is possible, we may ask, 
‘ Does not the intuition of the One without the manifold of the 
world presuppose the self as standing over against the One, which 
is perceived ? ’ Fo this the Advaitin, on the analogy of the 
‘ perception of the tenth man ’ (supra p. 116), replies that in such 
intuition the self does not perceive an Other as the One, but 
perceives itself as the One. I think this Advaita contention is 
based on a confusion. When a person knows himself as the tenth 
man, what is this himself ? It is certainly not the ‘ I’, for that is 
never known, nor can it be the Tenth (only a thing in space-time 
can be allocated a position, e.g. tenth, eighth etc.). In fact, in 
this example, what happens is that the body previously unnoticed 
is now noticed as occupying the tenth place. An example of this 
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sort cannot make the concept of the anubhava of non-duality 
intelligible. 

No Anubhava of Non-Duality : 

Even if we concede the point, and suppose that there is such 
a state of mind, the main difficulty remains; for in spite of the 
fact that there is an experience of the unity of being, there is, on 
the one side, the said unity and, on the other side, the mental- 
state ( Qittavrtti ) perceiving it. The Advaita school advances 
some clumsy similes to get over this difficulty ( supra pp. 116-7). 

Even if Anubhava is granted, it is not ‘ lived reality ’: 

We can, therefore, conclude that it is extremely doubtful 
whether anyone has such a lasting state of mind to which the anu¬ 
bhava , described in the Advaita Vedanta, corresponds. Theie is, 
however, ‘ abundant evidence’ (to use Dean Inge’s words) 21 to 
show that a fleeting blank trance ‘exempt from “I”- or “Thou”- 
ness, and apart from all duality’ 22 is possible by an exclusive 
concentration on the idea of the oneness of the Absolute. The 
experiences of many Indian saints, Sufis, Neo-Platonists and 
European medieval mystics bear witness to it. But it should be 
noted that such an experience has nothing in common with our 
normal waking experience. Such a doctrine (as Buber said) 
may provide guidance for absorption into a state, resembling deep 
sleep, where there is no consciousness and memory ; but it has 
no relation to ‘ living reality ’, based on personal relations, and 
effective action. 23 

Anubhava does not prove the world to be unreal: 

One may still defend Advaita in the following way: Why 
should waking experience be taken as the standard, and the per¬ 
ceptual world taken as the real world ? Why cannot one, e.g., 
take a dream or a hypnotic state as the criterion, and the world 
revealed by it as the real world ? The answer, as it is given by 
Sankara’s school itself, is that the waking world is more com¬ 
prehensive, rational and harmonious. But (now the Advaitin may 
say) if a dream, a hypnotic state, or a state of mind such as 
anubhava reveals to us an experience which is more comprehensive 
and harmonious than waking experience, why should not the 
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reality revealed therein be regarded as more real than the waking 
world ? 24 

To this, we may reply in the following way: Jung has 
established that integration or unification is a fundamental 
impulse of 4 the psyche 9 towards wholeness, and religion is one 
of the profoundest expressions of this impulse. 25 ‘Harmony of 
being,’ said Westcott, ‘ is the final aim towards which man reaches 
out in religion.’ 26 The Upanisadic comparison of the man who 
does not know the self with the man from the Gandhara country, 
who has lost his way in the jungle, who has been robbed and 
who has been roaming wild, unable to find his way home—illus¬ 
trates the central motif of all religion, namely, that the soul has 
become a prodigal by being separated from God, and that it has 
to reach its true home in the state of final union with God. Now 
if any experience enables us to achieve this union with God, it is 
fully and truly religious ; even otherwise, if it can achieve the 
redintegration of personality, it must be a valuable experience; 
and if the Advaitin has an experience in which he finds a unity 
and a harmony, which he does not find in the world, he certainly 
is justified in concluding that he is in touch with a reality higher 
than that realised in the waking world. But, from this it does not 
follow that what is revealed to him is the only reality, and that 
this world is not real. For, anyone must start from perception 
and the world of facts. The higher reality should comprise 
this world, and must realise itself in this world; but it should not 
exclude this world, for the higher must include and transcend the 
lower and not simply deny it. Nor should an Advaitin deny 
that there may possibly be deeper experiences than his. The 
depths of reality can be plumbed by no man. 

« Non-Duality ’ based on a wrong interpretation of Anubhava : 

The Advaitin claims that the cognition of non-dual Brahman, 
which he has, is the final iinsnblatable cognition, because it is 
based on Upanisadic assertions {supra p. 87). His contention 
is open to the two-fold objection: (i) that the Upanisads do not 
teach nirguna Brahman as the final truth, and (ii) that the charac¬ 
ter of the anubhava , and the interpretation of it as the discern¬ 
ment of an all-engrossing non-duality, will change when this 
presupposition is gone. An experience such as the Advaitin 
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claims to have follows from the notion of Brahman as the abstract 
unity excluding all distinctions, which he believes to be the 
teaching of the sacred scripture; and any genuine expeiience, 
which he might have, is then interpreted in terms of such a belief. 
As the mystics themselves admit, while in a trance a mystic does 
not know what he is experiencing; but after coming out of the 
trance, he interprets his experience in terms of his beliefs. 
St. Teresa has said: ‘ How can a person, who is incapable of sight 
and hearing, know these things—that it has been in God and God 
in it ? I reply that she (the soul) does not see them at the time, but 
sees them clearly later , after she has returned to herself, and knows 
them not by vision , but by a certitude which remains in the 
heart.’ 27 Sankara himself says the same ( supra p. 113). 

Correct Interpretation by some Sufis : 

We should also bear in mind that the Advaitin cannot claim 
any monopoly to the experience of unification,* for, as was said 
earlier, all religion seeks to achieve wholeness. The Sufis, for 
example, believe that a state, where nothing but alhaqq (the one 
real) exists, can be realised; but they are careful to point out that 
though in that state one may feel ittihad (union) with God, and 
say ‘ I am God ’, what is really experienced is the realisation of 
God’s unity or tawhid 28 I think that when the Advaitin says 
that Brahman is jlva, he mistakes the ‘ mysterious togetherness ’ 
of God and soul for literal unity, and the vitalising indwelling of 
God in the soul for non-difference between the two. 

in 

Our Knowledge of God 

It has been shown in the two previous sections that ‘ non¬ 
dual Brahman ’ is an untenable conception, and that anubhava 
also does not establish an Absolute without the manifold world. 
In the last but one chapter we found that the arguments offered 
as proofs for the existence of God are not proofs, and that they 
presuppose a belief in God. I now propose to discuss briefly 

* The Buddhists (e.g.) experienced a state in which there was a cessation of 
mind’s perceiving faculty, but they did not take it as a proof of the Advaita 
Brahman. (Vasubandhu, Trimsika in Vijnaptimdtra Siddhi , Paris, p. 29.) 
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whether a belief in God is justified, and if so on what grounds. I 
will also have something to say on the relationship between God 
and the world, and God and the souls. 

There is a universal awareness of God : 

St. Bonaventura maintained that though God is immediately 
present to all, heis ‘concealed’, 2 9 that is, heis known only through 
hints and suggestions. Salutary truth, clear and complete truth 
regarding God, can be known only from scripture, and the ‘fruit 
of sciipture ’ is the plenitude of eternal felicity. 3 0 Now is not this 
view implied in Sankara also ? He says that no one would have 
the desire to know Brahman unless he had learnt to discriminate 
between the eternal and the fleeting (nityanityavastu viveka), 
knows that all things of the world are worthless, and has the desire 
for liberation. Unless he knows the eternal, he cannot discri¬ 
minate it from the temporal, and unless one has an idea of libera¬ 
tion how should he desire it ? As Bonaventura says, ‘ How indeed 
could the human mind surmise that the particular things with 
which it comes in contact are defective and incomplete, did it not 
possess some knowledge of a being who is utterly devoid of 
imperfection ? ’ 31 So what Sankara ought to have said is that we 
are all aware of Brahman to some extent, only we do not know him 
fully, and fuller knowledge is to be had from scripture. As 
Pascal said, one would not seek God if he had not already found 
him. 

It seems to me that this is a sounder view than that of the 
Vedanta, which says that Brahman is known from scripture alone, 
for (there being no eternal scripture) we cannot believe in any 
claim that a scripture contains revelation, unless we have the 
prior belief that there is a God who reveals. 

Now not only did Sankara say that man can discriminate 
between the eternal and the temporal, the permanent ‘ good ’ 
and the evanescent ‘ good ’ (sreya, preya), but he also said that of 
all creatures man alone has this power of discrimination, and 
freedom of will. 32 Sankara does not ask, why is it that man 
alone has the moral sense, and seeks the eternal ? I think the 
only adequate reply to this could be that moral ideas have deve¬ 
loped because humanity has been in intercourse with God. 
Humanity has hungered after the eternal because the eternal 
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has called to it, and it is because man is in relationship to the 
Divine that he is better than plants and animals. As Berdyaev 
said, man without God is no longer a man. 33 

Atheists unconscious of their belief in God : 

There are people who think there is no God, either because 
they do not know that they believe in God, or because the ex¬ 
periences which the theist interprets in terms of God are inter¬ 
preted otherwise by them. The case is not without an analogy 
in other situations. Europeans, prior to Rousseau and the 
Romantic Movement, did not realise the beauties of landscape and 
mountains, because they did not realise the aesthetic significance 
of what they saw and nobody trained them to do so; but the 
capacity to appreciate these things was latent in them. Again 
all of us know that we are bound to die, and that the goods of 
earthly life are fleeting; but we are not conscious of the full 
significance of these beliefs (and they are only beliefs which cannot 
be logically proved); but when they are brought home to us 
vividly with a full realization of their implications, a new insight 
into the meaning of life is gained by us, such as the Buddha had 
when for the first time he saw sickness, old age and death, and 
realized what they meant. Similarly, the sincere atheist has an 
implicit belief in God, though he is unconscious of it and of its 
full significance, and though he has not developed it. 

We know God in the way we knozv ourselves and our fellow-men : 

I now come to the question, how is man aware of God ? The 
proper reply is that God, being spirit, cannot be known in any 
way other than as spirit, that is, in the same way in which we know 
ourselves and other persons, through immediate awareness. 
This is endorsed by Eddington who has said that our relationship 
with God is like that of our relationship with our friends. 34 

The next question is, how do we know ourselves ? Here, I 
think, Sankara’s answer is fundamentally correct. According to 
him the self is not known through inference, but through 3 an 
immediate apprehension. He asserts that the self is never the 
object, but always the knower. That which we see, (joy) ‘ Rama 
going to school ’, * Hari praying on the river’s bank ’—is not the 
self, the real ‘ I ’, but the body in certain postures and attitudes. 
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Similarly, when it is said ‘I am writing’, it is not true to say 
that I = that which is seen as holding the pen and writing. 
In short, as Sankara himself emphasises, what is known is never 
the self, and to attempt to describe it is to reduce it to the status 
of an object with certain qualities. The 4 1 9 is the common 
element that runs through all experience, and there is an immediate 
awareness of this fact; and language cannot deal with this aware¬ 
ness without, to some extent, objectifying the self. For instance, 
Sankara s frequent talk of the self as 1 eternal ’ commits a linguistic 
fallacy. My self, e.g., is what I am aware of as 4 my activity 
It is neither eternal, nor non-eternal. Talk of the self as ‘ eternal' 
objectifies >it. 

Similarly, the awareness of other persons is a primary, non- 
inferential awareness, like that of the awareness of oneself; and 
neither of them is prior to one another, but both of them are 
present from the beginning and neither of them can arise without 
the other. 35 If we are not already aware of our fellow-men, 
no inference could prove their existence ; but if we are already 
in some relationship with them, then solipsism, however ably 
presented, cannot convince us. There can be no idea of an 
4 other * unless it is directly experienced, 3 6 and from the 
beginning we know the world as a 4 common world ’, shared by 
ourselves as well as others. Self-awareness, Sankara admits, is 
presupposed in all knowledge ; but he fails to notice that it 
involves the awareness of other selves, as well as ‘ things \ Self- 
awareness can never be awareness of the self as an independent 
entity, but (as Suresvara himself recognized) 3 7 of an ‘I’ in rela¬ 
tion to other things and other 4 I’s, as well as to an 4 Other I 
who is wholly unlike the other ‘ I's. We may call all these 4 I’s 
persons, while the supreme 4 I ’ is the Supreme Person—the 
Purus Ottawa, God. In all cognition there is an awareness of 
all these the self, other selves, the world experienced by all 
these, and the Supreme Self. 

God, an unique Person : 

While the relationship with other persons is such that we 
always know them as different, God is known not only as present 
without, but within us, not only above but below ( Brahmaivedam , 
brahma purastat , brahjna pasgat). We 4 know God ’, because he 
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confronts us in all experience, and he is present to us, not as 
present to us from outside, but as working through us and thinking 
through us. ( Isvarah sarvabhutanam hrddeserjuna tistati . Ya 
atmanam antaro yamayati.) Unless man has been confronted 
by God in this way, unless he has been spoken to and known by 
God in this way, man would never know God and would never 
seek to know more about him. 

This is not a Proof: 

This awareness carries conviction in proportion to its intensity, 
comprehensiveness and persistency ; but to reduce it to any formal 
argument of the type ‘ There is a God, because men have an 
awareness of him ’, is to rob it of its distinctive cogency. 

God is the highest Reality : 

The mistake of the Advaita Vedanta was not clearly to 
differentiate the knowledge of God from intellectual knowledge 
of the type found in science, etc. Knowledge of the latter type 
can never bring us into personal relationship with others or with 
God. While we are aware of other persons as soon as they con¬ 
front us, trust, loyalty and devotion—these alone can beget in us 
an insight into their nature ; so if we wish to know God more and 
more, we should develop a loving trust in him ( bhaktyd mam 
abhijanati- Gita). As Ramanuja says, knowledge of God must 
be of the nature of devotion (bhaktirupapannam jndnarn). When 
God is so known thus, we find that we can justly speak of him as 
wise, loving, etc. This does not mean that ‘ wisdom inheres in 
God ’ or that a ‘ thing"called knowledge is possessed by God ’. 
It only means that on the basis of the relationship which we have 
with God, we are justified in referring to him as ‘ good 
and ‘ loving ’. The conception of God which the religious con¬ 
sciousness justifies and demands can only be a God who is 
personal; 38 for as Bradley has said: ‘The man who demands a 
reality more solid than that of the religious consciousness knows 
not what he seeks’. 39 We conclude then that the view of the 
Advaita school that though ‘ God ’ is the highest reality which 
the worshipper knows, he is not the highest reality that can 
be known, is unjustified. 
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God and the world : 

Sankara was in agreement with all theists when he said that 
the world is not as real as Brahman, but his use of the word 
mitkyd (illusion) was unfortunate. He has in some passages made 
it clear that mithya does not mean the zvholly non-existent; 
but he could have made it clearer. It was unnecessary to have 
used the words ‘ illusion ’ and ‘ false *, to emphasize the world’s 
dependent reality (dpeksikam satyam) and God’s independent 
reality. For Sankara, mayd is not a subjective principle, nor 
is the world an individual hallucination which comes to an end 
when the individual knows this or when he dies; 40 but mayd 
does suggest this. By may a Sankara really meant the eternal 
power of Brahman by which it is able to give rise to the world 
without suffering any change in itself. 41 The relationship of 
the world to God and the way in which he is able to bring it 
into existence will never be intelligible in terms of logical cate¬ 
gories. In this sense, it is 4 mysterious ’ ; but to compare this 
to the juggler’s power to make non-existent things appear, or to 
the illusion of the ‘ rope-snake ’ is most undesirable. To conceive 
God as a juggler would be, for any thoroughgoing theist, a 
blasphemy, while to say that the world created by God’s will is 
an illusion is to say that his will is not directed to true things. The 
saying that Brahman, on account of his mayd , experiences 
within himself the world of multiplicity, is unintelligible. 

A balance should be struck between the two contrasting 
valuations of the world: (i) that the world is real and good, 
because it is God’s creation; and (ii) that the world is empty 
and transient like a ‘ broken shard, withered grass and a fleet¬ 
ing dream because it is a mere created thing. Even when God’s 
reality is apprehended, there is no sense in saying that the cog¬ 
nition of the world as real is ‘ sublated ’. Awareness of God’s 
absolute reality and the world’s dependent reality do not clash, 
just as a scientist’s knowledge that the well-cooked bacon on his 
table is nothing but electrons and protons in motion, does not 
contradict either his experience of taste, or ‘ bacon ’ as an item 
in lived reality. 

* Jewish Mussaf prayer at the New Year. Cf. Karl Barth, who says that 
the world is * radically relative \ ‘ dust ‘ a drop in the bucket \ 42 
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The relationship of God to the world is that of dependence, 
and is neither like that of the relationship between a triangle 
and its properties, nor like that of the relationship between the 
atoms of Hydrogen and Oxygen and the water-molecules. It is 
a wholly unique relation, which can to some extent be understood 
on the analogy of biological dependence, and somewhat more 
adequately on the analogy of a creative artist and his product. 
As Jayatlrtha, the famous Madhva philosopher, has said, a 
father gives birth to a son without himself suffering anything in 
substance, but once the son is born he is an independent being 
by himself. The analogy, however, is not complete because even 
after it is created, the world is dependent on God. To recur 
to the other analogy: God and the world are related in some such 
way as a creative musician is related to the music he composes 
and plays. A father may be able to give birth to a son, but he 
cannot determine what kind of person the son will be. An artist, 
on the other hand, can plan, design and choose what his music 
and its purpose shall be. But here again, the analogy should not 
be taken too literally. 

God is not the Cause of the world : 

While to a theist it may appear that to conceive God as the 
efficient cause only is more appropriate than the conception of 
him as an efficient-material cause, the conception of God as an 
efficient cause is impossible, for the activity of God which 
brings the world into existence and sustains it is not causation, 
because it is the free activity of a person. So the whole idea of 
God as a cause will have to be given up. The Hindu theory of 
world-cycles, along with the belief that God with the jlvas and 
prcikrti included in him from eternity enters into creation, implies 
that creation takes place in eternity and not in time. Berdyaev 
has said that the Aristotelian-Thomist understanding of God as a 
pure act ought to mean that the creation of the world is accom¬ 
plished in eternity. 43 Berdyaev himself (along with another 
Russian thinker Sergius Bulgakov) thinks that creation takes 
place in eternity. 4 4 And like him Pringle-Pattison, while affirm¬ 
ing God's transcendence and self-completeness, says that creation 
is necessary to God and is co-eternal with him. 45 Whitehead 
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advocates a similar view. 4 6 All this proves that the concept of 
creation needs revision and deepening. 

God and the souls : 

None of the Hindu schools, except the Pangardtra , maintain 
that souls are ‘created*. Pringle-Pattison deplored that the 
English language has only one word * creation* to express both the 
relation of God with the material world, and the relation of God 
with the souls. Iqbal said that in Arabic there are two words: 
God creates (khalq ) the world and directs (amr ) the souls. 47 
Since we have seen that the word ‘ soul * is logically a misnomer 
for that which each of us is aware of only as ‘my activity*, and 
since the conception of the soul as a thing must be given up, it is 
improper to say that God creates the souls in the way in which 
he creates things. If, as Jaspers said, freedom is ‘ Existenz ’, then 
the self must be free activity, and it is nonsense to speak of created 
freedom in the sense of caused freedom. So it seems to me better 
to conceive the souls as uncreated,* and acquiescing in the 
creative act in the sense that it is partly their actions {karma) that 
lead to creation (not in time). Accepting the Quranic terminology* 
may we not say that God only directs us ? 

Souls not identical with God : 

Lastly, the state of salvation as consisting of realisation of 
our identity with Brahman, which is impersonal consciousness, 
is unsatisfactory to a theist, as well as to all who value personality 
and ethical freedom. Theism is irreconcilable with a view which 
says that the individual is ‘ a portion of God *, or ‘ a ray of God *. 
Analogies such as ‘ portion * and ‘ ray * suggest that the concep¬ 
tion of God and soul are not yet sufficiently spiritual. Also,, 
if the conception of revelation and incarnation are valid, we can¬ 
not say that God reveals himself to his parts or portions. Whether 
we posit a multiplicity of ‘ nesciences ’ ‘ delimiting * portions 
of Brahman, as jars ‘ limit* the ether within them, or whether we 
conceive souls as numerous reflections of Brahman in different 
‘ nesciences ’, like the sun’s reflections in water,—in either case 

* Prof. C. D. Broad has told me that except McTaggart every Western, 
thinker has said that souls are created. But I find Bulgakov and Berdyaev 
maintaining an opposite view. Perhaps Russians are Easterners ! 
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the analogies are hardly edifying. At the back of these concep¬ 
tions is the conception of Brahman as a vast reservoir of con¬ 
sciousness diffused (as ether is) throughout space, or as a 
luminous ball of pure intelligence shining for ever like the sun. 
Either of these involves the untenable conception of Brahman as 
a thing as something ‘ solid though not made up of matter. 

The Sankarite faux pas : 

Sankara, his apologists may say, identified the higher self 
and not the lower self with Brahman. But what is this higher 
self ? It is an abstraction from which personality has been 
evaporated away. A perusal of the discussion in Book One would 
show that Advaita teachers have had great difficulty in interpret¬ 
ing 1 hat I hou art \ Once we abandon the notion of scriptural 
infallibility, there is no reason why a repugnant statement should 
be accepted even if it is found in a scripture. But thinkers of the 
eminence of Ramanuja and Madhva maintain that i That 
1 hou art ’ does not have the meaning which Sankara and his 
followers give it. 

The Advaita writers themselves find that it is absurd to say 
that God and soul are identical; so they say that we have to 
think away ’ all that makes an individual to be an individual; 
and to think of the jlva as having no body, no mind, and no 
personality. Then he is pure consciousness. We have also 
(they say) to think of God as having no creatorship, omniscience 
and omnipotence ; so that there remains only pure consciousness. 
Then the two (God and soul) are non-different. There is no 
sense in this kind of abstract thought, for supposing we do 
think away ’ all that makes an orange an orange, and all that 
makes a stone a stone ; then we may argue that both are non- 
different because both are mere ‘ things ’ ; but have we gained 
any insight thereby ? That God and souls are both to an extent 
similar (both are persons) no theist would deny ; but the theists 
would say that they are also distinct.* 

Sankara has said that if a king has no kingdom and if a noble 
has no baronetcy, both would not be different, (supra Bk. I, Pt. I, I.) 
But will they not remain—kingdom or no kingdom—two separate 

* Cf. Bradley who says that to identify the self with the Absolute is * to 
postulate in the teeth of facts (Appearance and Reality , p. 497.) 
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personalities ? Moreover, who is able to take away God’s supre¬ 
macy, and a man’s individuality ? So the analogy is irrelevant. 
Advaita teachers knowing this say that God’s godness and the 
individual’s individuality are both an illusion. Their argument 
is that since scripture says that ‘ Knowledge removes the world ’ 
and that ‘He who knows does not see the world’, there is no 
world in reality; for if there were a real world, how could it vanish 
by our merely believing that it is non-existent ? Madhusudana 
Sarasvatl and Sri Harsa plainly say that this is the sole positive 
proof of the world’s unreality. But if a scripture said that a 
cat is not a cat but a dog, should we believe it ? The Advaita 
school replies that as their scripture is infallible, we must say 
that perception itself is fallacious. This vicious conception of 
revelation as a body of sentences communicated (not composed !) 
by God and literally infallible for ever is the foundation of the 
entire Advaita architectonic and if such a conception of revelation 
is abandoned, the whole system falls to the ground. 

God is God and we are ourselves : 

The inference advanced by later Advaitins that ‘ The self is 
non-different from Brahman, because it is conscious like 
Brahman ’ is similar to the inference ‘ The table is non-different 
from the chair, because it is made of wood like the chair’.* 48 
Such an argument can prove only the similarity ( sadliarmyata ) of 
the properties possessed by the two things. It cannot abrogate 
the distinctiveness of either. 

Von Hugel has said that ‘ God is emphatically not simply our 
highest selves ’ and that if a man has failed to know this, ‘ he has 
not waked up the specifically religious consciousness ’. 4 9 This view 
has been expressed with equal emphasis by Ramanuja and others, 
and this has led some to charge Sankara with atheism and nihilism. 
Sankara is not unaware that his view can be taken for an atheistic 
view, and has replied that he did not deny God, but only denied 
anything other than God. so This is very much like what 
Hegel said. To speak of God (so Hegel taught) as Supreme Being 
is to admit that something besides him—the world—also has being 

* Prof. C. D. Broad has pointed out to me that this argument probably pre¬ 
supposes something like Leibniz’s ‘ principle of the identity of indiscemables ’. 
Wittgenstein has tried to show that such a principle is untenable. 
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and positive permanence ; and we begin to know God when we 
understand that apart from him there is no being and truth in 
things. We only rise to the idea of God (says Hegel) when the 
world as immediately given is negated. 51 To many great thinkers, 
in the West as well as in India, such a view has seemed to be 
the most satisfactory. In India a host of thinkers, whose emi- 
nence either as thinkers or as religious personalities is not inferior 
to the Advaita writers, have pronounced such a conception to be 
atheistic. 52 The two attitudes (Advaita and theism) are irrecon¬ 
cilable and as philosophies each of them will appeal to one type of 
mind. But if the analysis of the awareness of God offered in 
this chapter is correct, i.e. if God is a Person whom one * en¬ 


counters ’, then we must accept theism, which, according to the 
Nyaya thinkers, Ramanuja, Madhva, and a number of Saiva and 
Vaisnava thinkers, is also the true Vedic tradition. When 
Arjuna was granted a vision of God, he said trembling 
(vepamdnah ): ‘ O, father of the sentient and insentient world, 
you are worthy of worship ; you are the great teacher. There is 
none like you, who could surpass you ? Peerless is your glory 
{prabhava) in the three worlds. So I bow down to the ground, 
and worship you, the Lord and worshipful ( Idyam ). Bear with 
me as a father does with his son, as a friend with another, and as 
the lover with his beloved.’ (Gita, XI. 43-44). 
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Chapter III 

A CRITIQUE OF REVELATION 

Whoso the Faith and Wisdom hath attained— 

His states of mind, well-harnessed, lead him on. 

—The Buddha, Samyutta Nikaya, V. p. 6. 

i 

General Revelation 
Religion presupposes a revelation : 

In the last chapter we were led to the conclusion that belief 
in a personal God is not unjustified, and that on the basis of 
theism the idea of a ‘ revelation ’ made by a personal God to 
human persons is not incredible. We can now advance further 
and say that if God is a silent and unresponsive deity, faith in 
him can never be supported, however much religious conscious¬ 
ness may testify to the existence of such a God. An Aristotelian 
deity who does not respond to man can hardly be said to exist, 
and even if he does, he does not concern us much. So it is 
impossible to conceive of religion without a revelation. 

It is sometimes believed that only the Semitic religions claim 
to have revelations, but earlier chapters of this book must have 
convinced the readers that Hinduism also claims to be in possession 
of a revelation, namely, the teaching which God is said to 
have imparted to mankind through the primal sages and gods at 
the beginning of creation, and which is found word for word in 
the Veda. It appears that the Buddhists and thejainas also claim 
to have the final truth, because while for the Buddhists anything 
that contradicts Buddha’s teaching cannot be true, 1 the Jainas 
believe that only he who ‘ believes the true teaching ’ is 
* righteous ’. 2 

A special revelation presupposes a general revelation: 

It seems to me that unless we admit that there is an universal 
awareness of God, which hereafter we shall call ‘ general re¬ 
velation , (any knowledge of God must be a disclosure by him, 
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since we cannot expect to know him if he is unwilling to disclose 
himself) (see infra p. 321), it is difficult to maintain that there 
has been any particular revelation such as that contained 
in the Veda, or in the Quran. Unless there is a prior belief in God, 
it is impossible to believe in any particular revelation, even if 
God himself directly vouchsafes it. Revelation through a parti¬ 
cular book or person cannot be judged to be genuine without a 
knowledge of God derived independently of that book or person. 
A few examples will make this clear. It seems that for a long 
time Muhammad wondered whether he was receiving revelations 
from an evil spirit or God, 3 and in the end it was obviously the 
nature of the message, of which he was made the bearer, that 
convinced him of its being divine. Now, unless he had some prior 
awareness of God and his nature, he could not have judged his 
message to be the divine truth. Similarly, the claim of Jesus that 
he was the Messiah was accepted by his disciples, not merely 
because he made such a claim, but because they thought he was 
worthy to be identified with the promised Messiah. St. John 
suggests that Jesus ascended to the Father, because Jesus* 
holiness allows no further evolution. 4 Again, Tertullian says 
that it is the soul that bears witness to Christ as the incarnate 
Word. 5 This shows that according to the Apostles and the early 
Fathers, man can have some knowledge of God independently 
of Christ. Right up to St. Thomas Aquinas this was the accepted 
Christian position; otherwise, St. Thomas would not have 
argued that God became Jesus Christ, because there was need for 
redemption. Coming to the Hindu scriptures, we find that in 
the Gita, Arjuna tells the incarnate God (Krsna) that he (Arjuna) 
believes him to be God, not only because Krsna tells him so, 
but because the great sages also have testified to that effect (how did 
they know it ?), and (most important of all) he (Arjuna) himself 
thinks this to be true. 6 Obviously, the idea that Krsna was an 
incarnation fitted in with Arjuna’s ideas about God and his 
nature ; or else he would have disbelieved it (like, e.g. Sisupala, 
who denied Krsna to be God). We are, therefore, led to conclude 
that unless there is a general revelation, there can be no special 
revelation. This is confirmed by, what Cicero has called, the 
general consensus of mankind, i.e., there never was a race on 
earth which did not witness the existence of God. 
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Unfortunately this fact has not been fully acknowledged by 
the great Christian reformers, Luther and Calvin, because unlike 
the Apostles, the early Fathers, and even mediaeval thinkers, 
they did not know about the religions of the East, and so came 
to believe that independently of the revelation granted through 
Christ, man cannot know God. But modern Christian thinkers 
in general do not deny the possibility of men knowing God 
independently of Christ. Similarly, many modern Hindu 
religious leaders (e.g. Ramakrsna Paramahamsa and Aurobindo) 
recognize that God has not kept the non-Hindu races in ignorance 
of himself. But for many ancient Indian thinkers India was 
‘ the world ’, and they could not conceive how there could be 
any religion other than their own {supra p. 52), and they re¬ 
garded Buddhism and Jainism as mere heresies to be stamped 
out. 

Sankara, Brunner and Barth : a comparison : 

The four-fold revelation as conceived by Sankara (supra 
p. 6f.) may be compared to the Christian conception of the three¬ 
fold disclosure of God through nature, through the Hebrew 
prophets, and through Christ. There are however differences 
on this matter among Christian theologians. Brunner, for 
instance, allows this scheme but says that as man is essentially 
sinful, his knowledge of God through nature is inadequate and 
distorted, and is not of ‘ saving value \ Full revelation is given 
only in and through Christ. Sankara’s view seems to have some 
points of similarity to this, when he says that there is a general 
manifestation of Brahman, for all that exists speaks of Brahman. 
But from this we cannot know anything about Brahman’s nature, 
and so it is practically useless. We can have true knowledge of 
Brahman (says Sankara) from the Veda alone; not because we 
are sinful, but because it is impossible to know' about supersen- 
suous things through our senses and the inference based on 
sense-perception. Brahman is not a Deus absconditus; but is 
immediately present and self-revealed ( aparoksa , svayarn 
prakasa). In that sense only there is a general revelation. But 
from the Veda alone we can know' this. In thus accepting one and 
only one authority as the source of final truth, Sankara’s attitude 
is very similar to that of Brunner; for Brunner has said that 
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“‘only at one place, only in one event, has God revealed himself 
truly and completely’. 7 

Barth’s criticism of Brunner is trenchant. He asked: Is 
God known apart from Christ, or not ? If he is, howevernn- 
complete that knowledge maybe, it must be ‘ saving knowledge ’; 
and if not, then there is no general knowledge. Sankara also, 
admits only one revelation,—in this case, the Veda. Nothing 
else (he says) can tell us about Brahman, for Brahman is ‘ sastraika 
pramana ’, i.e. one who can be known through the Scripture 
only. The knowledge which we get from other canonical books— 
whether the Gita or the Manusmrti —is only a restatement of what 
the Veda contains. His attitude (like that of Kumarila) towards 
Buddhism and Jainism, as well as towards the other schools of Hindu 
thought which accepted the Veda, (e.g. Bhagavata and Saiva schools) 
is uncompromising. The former are condemned for having dared 
to claim a knowledge of dharma and transcendental matters 
without any warrant, while the latter are criticised for misinter¬ 
preting the Veda ( supra pp. 5of. ; pp. 215-6). Here again is a 
striking similarity in attitude between Barth and Sankara. Barth 
thinks that Christianity has no point of contact with other religions, 
and that it cannot ‘ howl with the wolves ’ 8 ; and that the non- 
Christian religions are ‘ U?iglaube ’ (unfaith)—* not acts of res¬ 
ponse to God, but acts of resistance to God ’. 9 * 

Criticism of the claim to exclusivity : 

An attitude such as that found in the writings of Sankara and 
Barth is open to a two-fold objection : 

(i) It is (to use Canon Sheppard’s phrase) an ‘ intolerable 
idea ’ 1 0 to say that God exclusively disclosed himself to one peo¬ 
ple and left the others in darkness. Karl Jaspers has rightly said 
that ‘ in its motive and in its consequences, this claim (to exclu¬ 
sivity) is catastrophic for men. We must fight for the truth and 
for our soul against this fatal claim.’ 11 God as revealed to the 
best type of religious consciousness does not seem to be a tribal 
or national God, who reveals himself only to a chosen few. ‘ The 
path men take from every side is mine, ’ says God in the Gita. 12 

* Sankara, however, admits that the points on which other Hindu Smftis 
do not contradict Vedanta, he will accept them. Similarly Augustine is ready 
to accept * aught That is true and in harmony with our faith \ 9a 
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St. John has spoken of the 4 Light which lighteth every man 
and Justin Martyr recognised Christ as the Word of God because 
Christ said excellently whatever the philosophers and law-givers 
said before. St. Augustine says that the true religion which 
existed from the beginning was called Christianity after Jesus 
came. 13 The Quran endorses this when it says: 4 There is no 
people but a warner has gone before them; every nation had an 
apostle. ' 1 4 Then again, those who say that there has been only 
one revelation must either deny that there has been any other 
revelation at all, or must admit that there have been other partial 
revelations at least. Those who, like Sankara, Kumarila and 
Barth, have opted for the first alternative have done so, because 
they start by taking the distinctive element in a particular reve¬ 
lation (e.g. the Vedic, or the Christian), define 4 revelation 9 in 
terms of it, and then conclude that since this element is absent 
elsewhere, nothing else is a revelation. 

(ii) Denial of a general revelation coupled with the assertion 
of a unique revelation will make the latter a sort of miracle. It 
will then have no continuity with either the past or the present. 
An illustration from the Christian context will make this clear. 
Jesus Christ did not come into the world like a bolt from the 
blue ; there was a continuity between his advent, and the history 
of the Jewish people, their discovery of God, and God's self- 
disclosure to them down the centuries; and all this presupposes 
man's capacity to move towards God through universal revelation, 
of which the created order and the moral law in the hearts of 
men are the medium (as St. Paul tells us in the Romans). So, 
Christ’s 4 new commandment is the old commandment, which 
you had from the beginning’. 15 Similarly, in the Gita Krsna 
said that his teaching then was the same which he imparted to 
the Sun at the beginning of creation. 1 6 But those who maintain 
that there has been one and only one revelation do not want any 
such continuity and connection between history and what they 
claim to be the revelation. It must for them be discontinuous, 
radically different from everything else,—in short, a miracle; 1 7 
or else they cannot believe it. They cannot give any explanation 
of the phenomenon, and they do not wish to, for what is rational 
they cannot believe. 1 8 One such theologian, H. Frick, said that 
the Gospel comes down from above, 4 like a stone into water '! 1 9 
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As against these theologians, that noble and heroic figure of the 
Middle ages, Roger Bacon, said that all knowledge is from 
God, and that even the knowledge possessed by and found in the 
works of Aristotle, Avicenna and Averroes is a revelation of God, 
and that Jesus Christ himself drew much from Hebrew and non- 
Hebrew knowledge, while adding much to it. 20 I endorse this 
view and conclude that the conception of revelation found in 
the Advaita Vedanta, and the Nyaya schools has a grave short¬ 
coming, because it denies the universal awareness of Deity, and 
thus ignores the truth which Wordswbrth’s poetic insight has 
discovered: ‘ Spirit knows no insulated spot, no chasm, no 
solitude ; from link to link it circulates, the Soul of all the 
world.’ 21 


ii 

Verbal Inspiration 

Nyaya, Christian and Jewish views of ‘ Verbal Inspiration ’ : 

We now come to the Nyaya conception that God is the author 
of the Veda, which we found to be more satisfactory than the 
Mimamsa and the Advaita Vedanta theories. 

The Nyaya conception of revelation is similar in an important 
respect to that outlined in the ‘ Providentissimus Deus 9 of Pope 
Leo XIII. According to Leo, God is the author of the Bible ; 
he composed it; it is a letter written by God and transmitted by 
sacred writers to the human race. He says that the ancient and 
unchanging faith of the Church is that the holy books were 
‘ wholly and entirely written at the dictation of the Holy Ghost *, 
‘ and have God for their author \ The men who wrote them 
(says Leo) were ‘ inspired instruments 9 who by ‘ supernatural 
power 9 understood and wrote with ‘ infallible truth \ If in 
these sentences we substitute the word ‘ heard ’ for ‘ wrote ’ 
wherever the latter occurs, there would be very little difference 
between the Nyaya conception of Vedic revelation and the 
Catholic conception of Biblical revelation. Similarly, the Jewish 
Encyclopaedia says that all the books of the Bible w r ere 
composed under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit; and till 
about ninety years ago the Protestant Christian thinkers held 
that the Bible v r as * particularly inspired ’ and that all of its 
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parts sentences, letters as well as syllables ’—are ‘ absolute, 
faultless, unerring and supreme ’. 22 Even now some Funda¬ 
mentalists hold such a view. We have already referred to the 
Islamic view that the very words in the Quran are those of God. 

Implication of this view: 

We must now examine the philosophical implications of such 
a conception. Unless God is an omniscient, omnipotent person 
who is compassionate towards all people, he would not reveal 
truth in this way. But if there is such a God, and if there are 
truths necessary for salvation, which we cannot know through 
perception and inference, and if God is moved by the desire to 
save us, then it is conceivable that God should have communicated 
truth to fit persons. It is not logically impossible for God to 
have made these persons free from all error both in receiving it 
and transmitting it to others. No believer in a personal God 
will theoretically deny God such a capacity. Karl Barth has 
said that God is quite capable of revealing truth even to stocks and 
stones, and the Quran says that a revelation has in fact 
been granted to inanimate objects and animals. 23 Though this 
is not antecedently impossible for God, do we find any evidence 
of this ? 


Hindu and Christian Apologetics of * Verbal Inspiration ’ : 

Anybody who has cared to go through the Veda critically 
knows that it teems with self-contradictions, inaccuracies, and 
tautologies. Even in the fifth century b.c., the Buddhists and 
others pointed out this fact, and Gotama, Jaimini and their follow¬ 
ers had to develop an elaborate theory of interpretation that 
wherever two texts contradict one another, we must take them as 
alternative theories or alternative ways in which we can act * 
that wherever the Veda seems to contradict sense-experience’ 
we may be sure that it is not the obvious meaning that is intended ; 
and that the Veda is not meant to supplement or supplant percep¬ 
tual experience (history and science), but is concerned to inform 
us the truths that transcend sense-experience (ajnata jndpanam). 
This Hindu theory is very similar to that developed by Augustine 
with regard to the Bible ; for he maintained that the Holy Ghost 
‘ did not intend to teach men these things (i.e. the essential nature 
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of the things of the visible universe), things in no way profitable 
unto salvation’. 24 In spite of this, the Hindus and Christians 
had to admit that there are certain ‘truths’, the knowledge of 
which is essential for salvation, but which are opposed to sense- 
experience. For example, some schools of the Vedanta admit 
that their doctrine that God is both the constituent and efficient 
cause of the universe is opposed to empirical experience. Still 
(they say) we must accept it. So again the doctrine of Advaita 
is admittedly opposed to the perception of multiplicity, but 
(they say) it is nevertheless true. In such cases again, the principle 
which the Hindu teachers follow is similar to the Augustinian 

principle, viz., ‘whatever .... is contrary to these scriptures- 

we must either prove it as well as we can to be entirely false, 
or at all events, we must, without the smallest hesitation, believe 
it to be so’. 25 In other words, if a scripture contradicts 
experience, try to prove that experience is in error ; if you cannot 
succeed, then believe that experience is a delusion (e.g. Va?aspati, 
who says that the wise man believes in ‘ non-duality ’ in spite of 
sense-evidence to the contrary —supra p. 128). 

From this it would seem that if one were to admit some kind 
of ‘ verbal inspiration ’ in sacred scriptures, one would be led to 
develop the same kind of theory in order to explain its imperfec¬ 
tions, whether one happens to be a Hindu Pandit or a Christian 
theologian.* 

Criticism of the ‘ Verbal Inspiration ’ Theory : 

It is quite understandable that man should crave for an 
absolute knowledge which is once-for-all given and adequate for 
all times, and think that if any scripture is God-given, it must be 
free from all errors, and every word and letter in it must be true. 
The Nyaya bhasya says that any error in a scripture would destroy 
its trustworthiness as a whole. Such a view presupposes that the 
recipients of revelation are mere instruments without any personal 
responsibility. But is that possible ? Does God supersede the 
natural powers of those to whom he reveals to such an extent that 
they cease to be human, and become either omniscient or mere 
machines ? From the vagueness, ambiguity as well as the self- 
contradictions found (e.g.) in the Veda, it must be acknowledged 

* I am indebted to Dr. A. C. Bouquet for this suggestion. 
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that those who received and transmitted it have failed to be perfect 
and infallible, and that it does not contain God’s very words. 
We also know from the Gita, which is an acknowledged canonical 
book of the Hindus, that the Veda is not the sufficient source of 
all that is to be known; and that for the seer who knows, the 
Veda is as useful as a well when the rivers and ponds are flooded 
with water. 26 The Gita also says that the conflicting passages 
as well as the interpretations of scripture, i.e. the Veda, bewilder 
the mind (srtivipratipanna ). 27 But how can we know which is 
the real and true meaning of scripture, which alone can be the 
genuine revelation ? * 

From the Gita we also know that when God reveals, he does 
not thrust the truth upon a man, or nullify human faculties and 
limitations, for he reveals to persons, who are free agents, and 
not machines and he fully respects the spiritual liberty of persons. 
For the reception of revelation, a 4 one-pointed mind * (ekagra 
fitta ) 28 and faith are needed. God could, of course, reveal himself 
to stocks and stones, but it is unanimously agreed that the revela¬ 
tion contained in any scripture is not of that kind ; and no such 
exhibition of omnipotence has occurred when God thus revealed 
himself to mankind. 

Va<?aspati has said in his exposition of the Nyaya that it is 
out of compassion that God reveals. Revelation can be a divine 
gift ( mauhiba , as Islam says) of the All-Merciful (al-Rahman ) 2 9 
only when what is given is freely accepted. It is no ‘ grace 9 
(cinugraha) 3 0 to thrust something on another person, when it is 
unwanted and unappreciated. After imparting the highest 
truth to Arjuna, God says, ‘ Reflect critically (yimrsya) on it in 
full, and then do as you please \ 31 Our own conclusion is in 
accordance with this, namely, that God’s revelation is adjusted to 
the capacity of those to whom it is made; those who receive God’s 
teaching do not cease to be men of a particular time and place, 
however much their mind may be quickened for this great task. 
Only that much is revealed which a man can receive without any 
derogation to his spiritual freedom and integrity. So whether 
it is in the case of the Veda or in the case of the Gita, they cannot 
be free from the limitations of the men who wrote them. A 
scripture contains a revelation as far as it was understood and 
appreciated by its author. In order to discover which part of a 
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scripture contains truth, and which part of it is a mere accidental 
accretion, we have to extend to any scripture Jowett’s well-known 
canon regarding Biblical exegesis, namely, to interpret any sacred 
book like any other book. 32 


ill 

Content and Modus Operandi of Revelation 

One of the important questions which we must now tackle 
is, what is it that is revealed ? 

Revelation through an Incarnation : 

Luther and some modern Christian theologians think that 
historical events are the medium of revelation, and that an evoca¬ 
tion of an appreciation of the events in men’s minds is revelation. 3 3 
They also believe that God reveals himself essentially in the life 
and acts of a person, for the best way in which a personal God can 
disclose himself is through a personality. We find this to be simi¬ 
lar to a view not much emphasized in the Nyaya and the Vedanta, 
but taught by the Gita and Puranas , namely, that the world- 
process—the rise and fall of kingdoms and dynasties, and the 
lives of men and women—reveal to us God’s hand; 34 and that 
God discloses himself more directly through his incarnations 
(avataras). The lives and acts of the incarnations (so these books 
say) disclose to us God’s love and concern for his devotees, his 
wrath against evil-doers, and the way he enters into a loving 
communion—as teacher, friend, husband etc.—with those who 
deserve it. According to the Gita, an avatara is a descent of 
God in human form into the world of space and time, in order 
that men may meditate on it, and mould themselves in thought, 
feeling and action on the lines of the avatara and thus be raised 
into the divine nature and consciousness. 3 5 Bishop Appasamy 
thinks that the Hindu doctrine of avatara is fundamentally akin 
to the Christian doctrine of incarnation; 36 but some Christian 
theological authorities (e.g. Prof. H. H. Farmer) have denied 
this. 3 7 

Sankara and Avatara theory : 

Now, consistently with his Advaita, Sankara cannot accept 
the theory of avataras. When all individuals are Brahman, in 
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what way is an avataric person superior to others? Sankara’s 
reply (supra pp. 8-9) implies that the appearance of an avatar a is an 
illusion in a double sense, while that of the appearance of Brahman 
as jiva is an illusion in one sense only. Firstly, in so far as an 
avatar a is a phenomenon in the empirical world it is an illusion; 
secondly, inasmuch as God does not really become a man, his 
appearance as man is an illusion even from the empirical stand¬ 
point. Thus for Sankara, it is an illusion twice over. Sankara’s 
explanation that while an avatara has awareness of his identity 
with Brahman, we have not, is untenable; because then even 
sages such as Suka and Vamadeva would be avataras. Moreover, 
God incarnates in every aeon (so the Gita says); and if the 
avatdra is only a Brahman-knower (who can never be reborn), 
how does he incarnate in every aeon ? Thus we find that 
Sankara’s Advaita breaks on the rocks of the theory of incarnation, 
and this failure also shows that Sankara attempts in vain to give 
his Brahman a theistic basis, making it absorb the conception of 
Isvara, so that it may be given a theistic valuation. It is needless 
to say that the Hindu theistic schools do not accept the Advaitic 
interpretation of avataras, and they regard avataras to be real 
occurrences. 

Faith, the only possible witness to an Incarnation : 

But is there any necessity for an incarnation ? Indeed, has 
there ever been an incarnation ?—these are questions which we 
should consider now. There are many modern thinkers who 
feel they cannot accept the theory of incarnation, and to them the 
lives of good and holy men like the Buddha and others are only 
symbols through which God’s goodness and majesty are disclosed. 
What Pringle-Pattison said with reference to Christ, many Hindu 
thinkers say of Krsna: ‘ In order to give us authentic tidings of the 
character of God, Christ did not require actually to be God.’ 38 
On the other hand, there are no less competent thinkers, such as 
A. E. Taylor, who consider that ‘ the whole “ power of 
the Gospel ” to remake human personality is intimately bound 
up with the conviction that the story of the passion and exaltation 
of Christ is neither symbol nor allegory ’. 39 But a thinker who 
adopts this attitude cannot give any proof for his belief. Ulti¬ 
mately it is his own personal conviction which can lead a man to 
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such a belief, and he can only say what Brunner has said about 
his conviction that Christ is the only and perfect revelation: * I 
know this from God himself.’ 40 It seems to me that it is wise to 
endorse the view of Prof. Ramsey, who has said that this is a 
question which can be only answered by each man for himself. 
It is for history to say whether a particular event (e.g. Crucifixion) 
has occurred or not, but it is only faith that can take it as an event 
which discloses God in a more direct way than other events. 

Revelation involves some ‘ intellectual content 9 : 

However much some Protestant thinkers (e.g. William Temple) 
may say that revelation does not include any intellectual content, 
and that it occurs through events, it seems to me that even the 
most elementary belief involves some amount of knowledge, for 
without it nobody can make an affirmation; and faith is 
preeminently an act of affirmation. For example, an external 
event cannot by itself serve to rouse the belief that it is a vehicle 
of God’s disclosure, until an evaluation of that event is evoked. 
Now, if some events are intended by God to be his self-disclosures, 
he must also enable man to evaluate them properly ; otherwise 
they would be ineffective. Few, I believe, would care to deny 
that such evaluation involves some intellectual content; so mere 
events cannot be the channels of revelation. 

Nor can this problem be evaded by saying that what God 
reveals is not truth, but himself through a human personality. 
Revelation through a person involves belief in him as a revealer of 
God, and this is impossible without that person revealing some¬ 
thing about himself and our believing it to be true; and this 
‘ something about him 9 must involve an intellectual core, 
which, however little, can be expressed, at least inadequately, in 
a proposition. 

Religion not mere feeling : 

Unless we adopt a theory like that of Schleiermacher in 
his early stage, that religion is essentially feeling, ‘ fleeting and 
pellucid’, and that in religion the idea of God is not important, 41 
we must admit that revelation involves an intellectual element. 
Again, in recent years Edwyn Bevan has compared religious 
emotion to the vague terror of the madman, to the feeling of the 
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beautiful and the sexual emotion, and has concluded that in all these 
types of feeling, there is no definite intellectual content and that 
they differed from each other only in the quality of their feeling. 
He sums this up by saying that though religion must have a 
dogma, it only expresses inadequately something that is felt to 
be there, but which our mind cannot grasp . 42 

But this conception of religion as mere emotion evades this 
problem: is not something experienced in religious feeling ? 
If it has a content, how can it be validly interpreted in two or 
more contradictory ways ? If it has no content, how does 
religious feeling differ from other feelings ? If it is said that it 
has a different ‘ quality \ which can be judged by the conduct of 
the man who has such a feeling, this is extremely difficult to 
substantiate, because there are many who have never doubted 
that God exists, and yet have lived like ‘ devils ’, while there are 
atheists who in moral conduct are saints. Conduct and practical 
considerations can never wholly justify belief. 

Indeed we may question whether there is such a thing as 
mere emotion or pare feeling. Taking the instances given by 
Bevan, when the madman feels a thing to be ‘ sinister \ he may 
not be able to ‘ visualise ’ what it is that is ‘ sinister but he finds 
it ‘ sinister ’ because he has a conviction that it is something 
which is dangerous. Sexual feeling, again, involves the concep¬ 
tion of the beloved as a ‘ person * with whom it is desirable to 
enter into relationship; but without some knowledge of the 
qualities of a person—such as his or her physical beauty or 
character—love cannot be evoked. So, we conclude that 
in religion also, as the theologians have said, faith must have 
a fides qaaerens intellectum , and hence is the necessity for dogmatic 
theology, which brings to light the intellectual content involved 
in revelation and formulates it into a ‘ dogma \ In fact, the 
fundamental presupposition of theism is that God is Reality 
independent of men’s subjective feelings. It is true that theo¬ 
logians are not exempt from human limitations, and so their 
efforts are never perfectly successful. That is why though 
revelation contains a genuine intellectual content, which is for 
ever final, the credible formulae in which it is embodied tend to 
become obsolete. 


REVELATION AND REASON IN ADVAITA VEDANTA 
Can 4 Truth * be revealed ? 

Hindu thinkers of old, as well as Catholic Christian thinkers, 
believe that the content of revelation consists of information 
regarding the right way of life, and about God. But modern 
Protestant Christian theologians veto out the conception of 
revelation as a number of propositions about any topic. Now, 
do they mean by this that God is barred from communicating 
truth expressible in propositions ? i.e. cannot he quicken the 
mind (dhlpra^odana) to form certain judgments expressible in 
propositional form? I agree that, pace Croce, there may be 
judgments inexpressible in propositional form. But it is not 
also unlikely that certain judgments (e.g. evaluation of events or 
moral convictions), which God has enabled man to make, are 
expressible in propositional form ; and this does not mean that 
the propositions themselves are framed by God and implanted 
in man’s head ; nor does this mean that the propositional form 
in which it has been found possible to express a God-inspired 
judgment is adequate and final for all time. Further, an incar¬ 
nation of God (if there has been one) teaches us not only through 
his life, but also directly by speech ; and he must have spoken 
in a way that his audience could understand ; but, those who 
heard him did not always fully understand the import of the words 
they heard, or commit them to writing without a mistake. To 
suppose otherwise would (as we have seen) reduce those men to 
the status of automata. Later generations should be careful to 
endeavour to separate the yolk from the shell. 

Revelation through ‘ confrontation ’ of the human by the Divine : 

Though revelation may take place in the above way, the more 
frequent way in which it happens is through direct disclosure 
and immediate contact. We can certainly know something 
about a man from what he says about himself; but however 
capable he may be and however intelligent we may be, his entire 
personality is never disclosed to us through anything which he 
may say. By direct personal encounter and by feeling the full 
* impact 9 of his activity, we come to know him much more fully 
and adequately. Such is the disclosure of God made to the 
4 devotee ’ who has faith. God in the Gita says: ‘ By devotion 
alone can I be perceived, known and seen in essence, and entered 
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into ’; 43 ‘By devotion he knows me in essence who and what I 
am 5 ; 44 ‘ That supreme person is attainable by unswerving 
devotion ’. 4 5 

To sum up : God reveals himself fully only to those who 
4 appropriate * him as their father or friend through loving trust . 4 6 

IV 

Conclusion 

It would seem from our discussion in this chapter that re¬ 
velation is not sui generis, and that it is a kind of direct awareness, 
which is essentially similar to our awareness of ourselves and 
our neighbours. Since in this type of awareness what is known 
is God, a person, and since a person can never be known 
4 objectively ’, but by his own disclosure through his activity, 
our awareness of God is his self-revelation. We also arrived at 
the conclusion that nobody is deprived of this revelation, and 
that those who say that they do not have it are perhaps not 
conscious of their own belief in God as of many other elements 
in their subliminal minds. Unless there is such a general revela¬ 
tion, the claim of many world-religions to be in possession of 
special revelations is unintelligible. 

Provided we accept a personal God, who is good and 
omniscient, and a general revelation, special revelations are 
intelligible; but this takes for granted man’s freedom. Revelation 
depends upon the whole activity of man, and presupposes that he 
can think and will. A chunk of wood cannot receive a revelation, 
in any proper sense of the term. 

It follows from this that revelation is not a purely one-sided 
activity, and that man is active in receiving and assimilating it, 
and that it is limited by man’s conditions. Hence we cannot 
accept that any sacred book consists of a body of propositions 
communicated by God ab extra . 

We have seen that some modern Western thinkers make an 
unsuccessful attempt to show that there is no element of 
‘ knowledge ’ in revelation. On the other hand, the position of 
Brunner and of the Barthiansthat revelation is neither an idea, nor 
events, but the Einmalige (the Unique ), 4 7 is unintelligible to us; 
but they welcome it, because, as Kierkegaard said, for them faith can 
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arise only ‘ in virtue of the absurd \ If this is a correct position, 
then philosophy will have no relevance to revelation, since revela¬ 
tion is then put outside our categories, as well as outside our 
experience, because (according to these theologians) there is no 
analogy between revelation and experience of any form. The 
result of this would be that nothing whatever can be significantly 
said about revelation, and this is a conclusion which the Logical 
Positivists will heartily endorse. 

I maintain (following Berdyaev) that revelation must be the 
revelation of Truth . 48 But revealed truth, it seems to me, is not 
universal truth, such as is found in the sciences, but is absolute 
truth. 

Jaspers was the first philosopher to make a clear distinction 
between absolute truth and universal truth . 49 Long ago al- 
Ghazzali made a similar distinction between al-aqliya , and ad - 
diniya or ash-shariya . 50 The former is intellectual knowledge, 
which is axiomatic or deductive, while the latter is religious 
knowledge, mediated through prophets and traditions. The 
distinction which the Mundaka Upanisad makes between pard- 
vidya and apara-vidya , the distinction of vidya and avidyd 
in the Isa Upanisad ; and the distinction of jndna and vijnana 
in the Gita have also some similarity to this. 

Absolute truth is that by which a man lives, and for which 
he dies, and from which he derives a sense of supreme ‘ repose 
in being ’ (i.e. integration in himself and harmony with reality). 
On the other hand, universal truth is relative, particular, and 
obtained by all when they start from finite premises and follow a 
definite method, and it is expressible in propositions, which are 
recognised as cogent by all who understand them. On the other 
hand, absolute truth is the primal awareness of a real presence 
that confronts man as holy and good.* Absolute truth and 
the activity wherein it is apprehended are inseparable ; so it 
cannot be proved, for a ‘ provable ’ truth is external to man, and 
he cannot relate himself absolutely to it; but it is not irrational, 
because through self-conviction it can elucidate itself. 

Truth so revealed is expressible in propositions, but they 

* It is immaterial whether such an awareness is evoked by a non-inferen- 
tial leap to a new level of apprehension, or by an external event or a person ; 
but in any case it itself is ‘ inward \ 
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fail to be universally recognised as true; but if a man can relive 
the truth expressed in such a proposition by meditation on it, 
and by entering into communion with the historical consciousness 
to which it was disclosed (i.e. by developing what Wobbermin 
has called 51 ‘productive empathy’, which consists in feeling our 
way into it on the basis of our faith and experience), then he will 
come to recognize its absoluteness. A Sufi has rightly said, 
‘ No understanding of the Holy Book is possible until it is actually 
revealed to the believer just as it was revealed to the Prophet.’ 52 
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SYMBOLISM AND REVELATION 

* Mankind, it seems, has to find a symbol in order to express 
itself. Indeed, expression is symbolism.—Symbolism is no mere 
idle fancy or current degeneration, it is inherent in the very texture of 
human life/ 

— A. N. Whitehead, Symbolism , p. 23. 
Religious language, one type of symbolism : 

We are now in a position to examine in brief the relation 
between revelation and the symbols in which it is expressed. 
Symbolisation is necessary for all communication, and perhaps 
for all thinking ; for it is through symbols that man seeks to hold 
and make permanent the flux of events, which constitutes his 
experience. Language is a system of symbols, and as it has been 
said earlier (supra p. 53), language is not homogeneous, but has 
many levels. Science is one such level of language, while poetry 
is another. The mistake often made by critics of religion is to 
think that scientific language is adequate to deal with all types 
of experience. There are certain fundamental types of experience 
which cannot be treated by scientific language; and religious 
experience, which arises from the encounter of man with God, 
has given rise to a symbolism of its own. 

The disclosure of God occurs in a way which is closely akin 
to the non-inferential apprehension which we find in aesthetic 
appreciation, e.g., the awareness of the world that may open out 
before one while listening to music. When a man desires to 
communicate such an experience to others, he symbolises it by 
signs drawn from the types of relations which seem intelligible 
to him in the familiar setting of everyday life. For example, 
Arjuna says to God, whom he beheld : ‘ I see your face like 
a sacrificial fire blazing with splendour and burning up this world/ 1 
Now, he could not literally have meant that God is burning the 
visible world as fire burns straw, but he uses metaphorical 
language in order to try to express a deep truth which cannot be 
expressed in any other form. There is another passage in the 
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Gita, where God says, ‘ I am in them and they are in me * {mayi 
te tesu fa aham). Here again the language is not meant to be 
taken literally, but figuratively; but nevertheless it expresses a 
truth, which the author of the Gita could not express otherwise. 
When a man says of Beethoven’s Sonata that it is ‘ penetrating ’ 
or ‘ moving ’, he docs not mean that anything has ‘ physically 
entered through the skin ’ into his body, or that something has 
shaken him up and down. The expressions endeavour to describe 
a musical experience which cannot be expressed in any other way, 
and can be understood only by one who can to some extent share 
such experience. In the same way, figurative expressions used 
in scriptures are understood only with reference to a religious 
situation, and cannot be explained in any other way. Statements 
such as ‘ God is compassionate,’ or 4 God’s anger is terrible ’, are 
indeed true, because knowing what compassion and anger are, 
we can conceive what they mean when applied to God. Again, 
if we know something about God, expressions such as 4 God’s 
terrifying teeth are like the destroying flames of Time’, 2 or 
‘ God carries (vahdmi) the burdens and difficulties of his 
devotees’, 3 may suggest something more about God’s nature 
through poetic symbols. 

Sankara’s position: 

Sankara would say that descriptions of the experience of 
God such as that given in the above paragraph are from the lower 
standpoint; for he maintains that what we think of and speak of 
as God is not reality (Brahman) as it is in itself, but only an 
approximation to truth—a justifiable, but at the most an unsuccess¬ 
ful conceptualisation of the reality that for ever baffles all thought 
and attempts at definition. While this theory of Sankara and 
the Neo-Platonic doctrine of the Supreme One are similar in so 
far as both deny any plurality at all in the divine unity, and 
conceive the Supreme Reality as having no attributes, the 
Advaita Vedanta cannot accept the position that positive concep¬ 
tions of it are altogether impossible. By itself mind cannot 
form any conception of it, but (says Sankara) scripture does tell 
us about Brahman through the three methods mentioned earlier 
{supra pp. 58ff.). Sankara is careful to emphasize almost all the 
important points in connection with religious symbolism: that 
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the symbols are not to be taken literally; that the paradox and 
ambiguity in religious symbolism is the result of the difficulty 
of presenting the infinite in the forms of the finite; that the 
phrases used cumulatively convey some sense of the absolute 
significance, which never depends upon this or that way of 
speaking about Brahman; and lastly, that words conjointly indi¬ 
cate a fact qualitatively other than the facts, of which they are 
usually used as symbols (supra pp. 58-9, 61-2, 65-6). 

Criticism of Sankara: 

Thus for Sankara, Brahman is not the 4 Supreme Void ’ of 
the Buddhists, and he would not endorse Scotus Erigena’s saying, 

‘ Deus propter excellentiam non immerito nihil vocatur He says 
that Brahman is consciousness and bliss; and adds that when it 
is said that 4 Brahman is knowledge ’, this means that Brahman 
is in its essence awareness,—not the awareness of somebody or 
of something, but pure awareness as such without a subject- 
object distinction. Similarly, (Advaitins say) 4 Brahman is 
bliss ’ means that obtaining of Brahman is a joy ; and 4 obtaining ’ 
again is metaphorical, for Brahman is not something ‘ un¬ 
possessed ’ by anyone, since the self of all is Brahman ( supra 
pp. 117-8). (This last sentence 4 Brahman is the self of all ’ is a 
howler, for my 4 I ’, 4 my activity ’, cannot be your 4 1 ’, ‘ your 
activity ’.) To me it seems that there is no sense in saying that 
there is 4 consciousness ’ or ‘joy’, unless these are the conscious¬ 
ness and joy of a person. In sundering personality from conscious¬ 
ness and joy, in conjunction with which alone they are to be found, 
the Advaita seems to be doing something unwarranted. It may 
be said that to conceive Brahman as a person is anthropomorphic, 
but it is no less anthropomorphic to think that the ground of 
the universe is wisdom or purpose, even though that wisdom 
or purpose is not the wisdom or purpose of anyone. 

Use of Anthropomorphic Language : 

It is in this context that anthropomorphic language has some 
justification. No one supposes that he or anyone else can tell 
the whole truth about God. To speak of God as the world- 
ground, the Absolute devoid of all attributes, may sound impos¬ 
ing ; but does this give us any greater insight into the nature of 
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reality ? Is the inadequacy of language overcome by using 
such phrases ? While these are ‘ models ’ drawn from one 
language-level, terms such as ‘ Father ’ (which is found as early 
as in the Rg Veda ) 4 and ‘ Lover’ (also found in the Rg Veda ) 5 are 
analogues provided by personal relations. Now if the reality 
disclosed in revelation is a person, as we maintain, then these 
terms serve to express man’s sense of a confronting presence 
much better than the terms such as the Absolute devoid of attri¬ 
butes, or the world-cause. It is futile to search for anything 
which can tell us about God in a more adequate way than analo¬ 
gues drawn from the realm of personal relations can. 

But unless these symbols are taken as just pointers and 
not as literal copies of the unseen world, we lapse into gross 
idolatry and anthropomorphism. On the one side, we should 
avoid what Xenophanes long ago warned against, namely, anthro- 
pomorphisation of God as an all-powerful potentate, and on the 
other side, we should guard ourselves against the conception 
of God as ‘ the absolute nothing, which is above all existence ’ 
(Dionysius). 6 In what way can we strike a balance between 
these two extremes ? 

The solution of St. Thomas : 

Here the solution of St. Thomas Aquinas was that just as 
man’s properties are related in an appropriate way to man’s 
existence, so God’s properties are related in the manner 
appropriate to God’s existence. According to St. Thomas, not 
only do good things serve as analogues for saying something 
about God, but all things are in their degree ‘similitudes’ of God, 
since whatever perfections are contained in created things are 
formally contained in God. But this does not enable us to say 
much about God. St. Thomas is aware of this, and so he resorts 
to another method called the ‘ analogy of proportion ’. This 
means that if we know that there is a certain relationship between 
God and creatures, we can illustrate this by means of a familiar 
relationship such as that between the parent and the child, and 
so we call God ‘ our Father It follows that the fatherhood of 
God should not be taken literally but figuratively; for to think 
that God and man are related exactly in the same way in which 
a man and his child are related would be sheer anthropomorphism. 
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Since St. Thomas steers clear of the two pitfalls: (i) that of 
thinking that there is no reality which corresponds to the symbol 
we use, and (ii) that the unseen reality is exactly like the symbol; 
it seems to me that his view is fundamentally correct. Such a 
doctrine reminds us that while God is an inexpressible mystery 
which cannot be adequately expressed in our concepts and words, 
anthropomorphic symbolism is not a wholly unsuccessful en¬ 
deavour to elucidate the content of revelation in which God has 
been apprehended as a loving and responding person. For 
example * God is our Father ’ shows that he who came to know 
God could not convey his knowledge to others in a better way 
than by saying that ‘God is our Father \ Similarly, ‘ God is 
Love ’ means that the supreme person whose presence has been 
revealed is of such a nature that his response towards us can 
only be described in terms of the activity ‘love’, sometimes 
exemplified in our relations with other persons. 

Sankara’s views on Theological language fundamentally correct: 

While almost all that Sankara and his followers say with 
such great insight about the relationship between Brahman and 
language (supra pp. 53 ff.) can be accepted by all theists, the latter 
would only differ from the former in saying that while a concep¬ 
tion ‘ which puts God himself into the soul and the soul into God ’ 7 
is true, it is a mistake to posit absolute identity between the two. 
The Advaita school would agree with modern thinkers such as 
Buber, Griesbach or Bowman, who say that what is called ‘ the 
experience of the self’ is of an altogether different kind from 
the subject-object type of experience. Like Buber, Sankara’s 
school would refuse to use the word ‘ experience ’ in connection 
with Atman, because he who is directly aware (aparohsata) of 
the self can only be loosely spoken of as ‘ experiencing ’ ; or as 
Vidyaranya says, he who is aware of God as the inner self 
(pratyagatma ) cannot ‘ think of ’ God, for one thinks of only that 
which is aloof from or distinct from himself. The ‘ experience ’ 
of the self is so concrete and so unanalyzable that it cannot be 
described as the ‘ this ’. Vagaspati says it is something like the 
tasting of sugar, which cannot be described or differentiated in 
language from the experience of tasting honey (supra p. 56). 
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This example reminds us of Prof. Ramsey’s illustration of 
eating a cake which cannot be expressed in abstract language. 

Conclusion: 

The language of religious symbolism must therefore be re¬ 
garded as consisting of words, which are justified by a certain 
type of concrete experience ; and consequently theology has to 
be treated by a logic which differs from the logic of other languages 
(cf. supra pp. 171-2). But theology has not yet developed a 
language fully appropriate to deal with the personal encounter 
between man and God. This is not surprising if we remember 
that it was only within the last two centuries that science has (as 
James Jeans says) ‘ constructed its own language, or jargon as 
some may prefer to call it ’; 8 and that theology has to deal with 
‘ things ’ which are more concrete and complex than ‘ scientific 
things ’. 9 Eddington has also showed that the vocabulary of 
scientific intercourse has had a far-reaching effect on the develop¬ 
ment of science, leading us to the conclusion that the limit to 
scientific observation is the limit of our logical vocabulary. It 
follows from this that the foundation of Quantum theory (e.g.) 
is linguistic, and that Heisenberg’s principle is a consequence of 
the atomicity of scientific language. May we not be justified in 
concluding from this that science and theology are just two 
languages which seek to describe reality from two different 
standpoints, while metaphysics tries to assume the role of a 
uniting and co-ordinating language ? 
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THE FINALITY OF REVELATION 

* Una religio in rituum varietate y 

—Nicholas of Cusa. 

While most thinkers, both Hindu and Christian, are to-day 
ready to admit that there is a general revelation, they would claim 
for their respective special revelation (Vedic or Biblical) ‘ finality ’ 
or ‘ uniqueness ’. Though Prof. C. D. Broad has said that * the 
claim of any particular religion or sect to have complete or final 
truth—seems to me too ridiculous to be worth a moment’s 
consideration ’, other thinkers of equal calibre have deemed this 
to be an important problem worthy of careful thought. So I 
now propose to discuss it. 

Different Meanings of ‘ Finality ’ : 

The claim to ‘ finality ’ made on behalf of a religion has been 
understood in the following ways : 

(1) For some thinkers (e.g. Luther and Barth) finality means 
exclusiveness ; and they regard that there is only one religion, 
while all other religions are (to use Barth’s phrase) unfaiths. We 
had occasion to criticize this view previously ( supra pp. 272-4). 

(2) While Brunner does not say that all other religions are 
wholly lacking in an apprehension of divine reality, he regards 
that Christianity is essentially different from them, for (he says) 
while in other religions God reveals himself impersonally, 
in Christianity he meets men personally. 1 Much earlier, Canon 
Streeter said that the revelation in Christ is neither exhaustive, 
nor exclusive, but distinctive , 2 i.e., an expression through human 
personality of the very being of God. 

Those who have an intimate acquaintance with the living 
religion of bhakti as practised by many Vaisnavas in India cannot 
accept the claim that God has revealed himself in the personality 
of Christ alone. Further, those who wish to maintain that 
Christian revelation is of a class by itself would have to deny 
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that God’s personal presence and activity was revealed to the 
Hebrew prophets. How at all should a personal God reveal 
himself if not personally ? But can this be (and has it been) 
done only through one human personality ? These are claims 
which cannot be substantiated except by the faith ‘ by virtue 
of the absurd ’ (Kierkegaard). 

A view such as that of Brunner is derived from the conception 
of a wholly transcendent God ; it presupposes that before Jesus 
Christ there was no relation and no point of contact between God 
and man. This vicious separation of man from Deity, and the 
positation of an unbridgeable gulf between the two is sought to 
be overcome by the conception of a miraculous irruption of the 
transcendent God. The religious consciousness of mankind 
before and after Christ disproves this theory. The concept of 
any special revelation sundered from general revelation fails to 
be intelligible. The scriptures say: ‘ Think not that I am 
come to destroy—but to fulfil.’ (St. Matthew v. 17.) ‘ This 
imperishable Yoga, I declared to the Sun.—This same ancient 
Yoga has been to-day declared to you by me.’ (Gita, iv. i f.) 

( 3 ) ( a ) There are some thinkers who regard only one religion 
to be the complete truth, while all other religions are in their view 
only partial truths. In one of his books Madhusudana SarasvatT 
makes such a claim for the Advaita Vedanta; and Jayanta also 
seems to think that the Vedic faith is universal and complete in 
comparison with Buddhism and Jainism. Liberal Islamic thinkers 
claim that in the Quran, revelation is brought to perfection. 3 
The Lambeth Conference Report claims that while other religions 
are also true, they all ‘ are approaches to the truth of God revealed 
in Christ ’. 4 Niebergall has said that in Christ, God has revealed 
himself clearly and completely; 5 and according to Baillie, in 
Christ religion ‘ reaches its full expression ’. 6 

Two possible criticisms may be urged against such a view: 
(>) If w e remember that man’s role is not a passive one in 
revelation, and that God does not thrust a once-for-all complete 
truth on man, but one that is suitable to his finite mind and social 
environment, no revelation of the inexhaustible mystery' of God 
can be complete, (ii) One can say that a particular religion 
fulfils all other religions, only when one ignores the differences 
in, spirit and ethos that distinguish the many great religions of 
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the world. Each religion is an all-embracing system of moral and 
religious ideas and of a theory of life, having its own distinctive 
quality. So none of them can be called ‘ approaches ’ (as does 
the Lambeth Report), or ‘ steps ’ (sopanas— as the Advaitins say) 
to any one of them. 

(3) (b) Hegel and Schleiermacher held that Christianity is 
the absolute religion , because they thought that the religious ideal 
was realized in Christianity. According to them there was an 
irruption or downrush of absolute religion in the life of Christ. 
Similarly, Harnack regarded Christianity as the realization of a 
concept. 

Troeltsch ably criticized both these views in the following 
way : The Absolute lies beyond history, for though history 
does not exclude the norm, its essential function is to achieve 
consummation of the ideal. So even if Christianity is regarded 
as the religion which advances beyond all others, there might 
be a higher revelation ; and so it cannot be regarded as absolute, 
changeless truth in its final form. ‘ To wish to have the Absolute 
in history in an absolute form at one single point is a piece of 
foolishness,’ says Troeltsch. 7 He himself regarded Christianity 
as the ‘highest unfolded scheme of religion’, 8 because he 
believed that personalistic religion of a redemptive character is the 
goal of religious development; but he was aware that the ‘ cosmic 
position and significance of Jesus, such as is contained in the 
Church’s doctrine of Incarnation and Redemption ’ cannot be 
‘ apparently spoken of ’. 9 

We have earlier remarked [supra pp. 279-80) that philosophy 
cannot prove incarnations to be either possible or real. Nor can 
historical investigation establish any human being as the highest 
point which the religious ideal has reached in history. 1 0 On the 
other hand, one world-religion at least says that there have been 
many incarnations, while two others maintain that there cannot be 
any incarnation of God. 

(4) To some theologians the revelation contained in their own 
religious tradition is not of any value unless it excludes further 
revelations after it. For example, to William Temple the signi¬ 
ficance of Christianity depends on its claim to be the last and final 
revelation. 11 Barth and Brunner, as may be expected, advocate 
the same view. 12 Unless one is the spectator of all time jyid 
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existence, I cannot see how one can make a prophecy that there 
will not be another revelation. The claim that Christianity 
depends on the very last, and in that sense final, revelation of God 
is directly contradicted by the claim of Islam that Muhammad was 
granted a more complete revelation after Christ. Though 
one may dispute the claim of Islam that it possesses truth more 
completely than that found in Christianity, its claim to be in 
possession of some revealed truth at least cannot be dismissed, 
unless Muhammad is brushed aside as an impostor, and the 
religious lives of al-Ghazzali, Ibn-Arabi and others are succinctly 
characterised as ‘ bunk \ 

The scriptures say: ‘ The Spirit will come and will lead you 
all to truth.’ (St . John xiv. 25-26.) ‘ Whenever there is a decay 
of righteousness and exaltation of unrighteousness, I myself come 
forth.’ (Gita, iv. 7.)* It is well to remember the wise words 
of Soderblom : ‘ It is absurd to look upon revelation as finished 
with Christ’; 1 3 and the stronger words of Berdyaev : ‘When men 
maintain that the revelation of the truth which must bestow real 
freedom is final and complete, they fall into the wiles of anti- 
Christ.’ 1 4 

(5) Some of the best minds have argued that though in all 
revelations there is intimated an apprehension of God, one of 
these revelations alone can be the classic pattern or archetype 
of all other revelations. Prof. Farmer has advanced such a view, 1 6 
and Dr. Bouquet has tried to make out a strong case for his thesis 
that Jesus Christ’s career gives us the fixation and definition of the 
character of God as personal, unique, eternal, living and holy 
love. 1 7 But what is the argument which these thinkers advance 
in support of their position that Christianity is the norm for 
judging all religions ? Prof. Farmer confesses that he takes 
Christianity as the norm on the basis of his own religious 
experience and conviction ; 1 8 and Wendland, with whom Dr. 
Bouquet seems to agree, says that it is faith which pronounces 
Christianity to be the norm. 19 Regarding this view one may 
comment that a Hindu or a Buddhist can on the basis of his 
‘ productive empathy ’ declare his own religion to be the norm, 
and then judge and classify other religions with reference to that 

* Cf. BulgakofT’s view that the incarnation is a continuous act, and not an 
event which took place only once . 15 
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norm. It also appears to be evident that unless one has a prior 
apprehension of God as personal, holy and loving, one cannot 
derive such knowledge from observing the life of any human 
person, however holy and loving he may be ; and one would not 
be led to take the life of a historical person as providing ‘the 
fixation of God's character’, unless one believed that life to be 
the direct disclosure of God. Here again, since there is no 
reason why all men should believe that the life of a single historical 
person is the revelation par excellence of God, only on the basis 
of one’s own predilection one can declare a particular religion to 
be the classic pattern of all religions. 

Each Revelation is ‘ Absolute ’ to its receivers : 

My conclusion is that there can be no ‘ finality of revelation 9 
in any of the above senses. I suggest that we can understand 
‘ finality ’ in a different sense. But before that a possible criticism 
may be raised thus : Why should we at all regard any revelation 
as final ? Cannot we maintain that God revealed only that much 
which was necessary for each recipient ? To this it may be 
replied that no revelation can be tentative inasmuch as it comes 
from God. Any revelation of God must be final. Also, if no 
revelation is final, then we lapse into a state where we are 
constantly on the lookout for better and greater revelations. 
If the view adopted in this book (supra pp. 284-5) is correct, it 
is absolute truth that is revealed in all revelations, ‘ absolute , 
not in the sense in which various thinkers have used that word 
while claiming absoluteness for the revelations of their respective 
religions, but in the sense in which we have used that word 
(following Jaspers). In this sense, a revelation is absolute only 
for him who has received it, and for the others who have entered 
into the same spirit as the original recipient by attuning themselves 
with the historical consciousness in which that revelation 
occurred. Understood in this sense, the revelation that was 
made to the Hebrew prophets is as much absolute as the revelation 
made to the Vedic seers ; and both of them are final. 

Revelations not mutually contradictory : 

But a critic may ask, does not the mutual contradiction 
between the Semitic and the Vedic religions prove that both of 
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them cannot be absolute ? Now, if the critic remembers that 
no religious tradition embodies the very words of God, and that 
God reveals himself only to the extent to which the recipients are 
fit to receive a revelation, and that the formulation of the revela¬ 
tion so given in fixed creeds or rites is always a later process, then 
he must admit that we do not have revelation in its purity in any 
religious tradition. Yet, even as now formulated, religions do 
not merely contradict one another, but show a large measure of 
agreement; and if the revelations embodied in each religion were 
available in their purity, might it not be that there would even 
be a larger measure of agreement ? If we remember that God is 
a person, and that the impact of a person’s activity may reveal 
him in various aspects—to some as a friend, to some as an avenging 
foe, etc.—may we not say that the scriptures and the credible for¬ 
mulae of various religions arc but imperfect appreciations and 
explications of the apprehension of that one reality, which is 
holy and personal ? The intuitions of a Wordsworth are not 
contradicted by those of a Shelley; similarly, various religions 
can all be absolute and yet be different. 

Revelations Final, Formulations Transitory : 

The protagonists of each religion while claiming finality for 
their own religion do not separate revelation as such from its 
formulation in symbols. While the former is final and 
‘ absolute ’, the latter cannot be ; but even the former cannot be 
complete, for it is impossible for a free and finite human person 
to receive the entire truth. 

The Goal is one, but the paths are many : 

From this view of ‘ finality ’, it follows that God welcomes 
us in whatever way we approach him, 20 and that for each man 
(as the Gita says) that religious tradition suits best in which he is 
born and bred. 21 This would mean that there neither is (as 
Hocking says) nor can be (as Vivekananda says) a world-religion, 
because though truth is final, it cannot be formulated and 
presented in anyone way that is intelligible and useful to all people 
for all time. But this does not mean that all religions are equal; 
for we only maintain that all religions do lead to God, and that 
the best and safest way of developing a deeper apprehension of 
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God is to live in communion with one’s own historical tradition. 
‘ A change of religion,’ says Jaspers, 4 is difficult without a breach 
in the soul.’ I conclude by endorsing the wise words of 
a Christian missionary, ‘ There is a distinct type of religious 
tho lght and life in India which God has been evolving through 
the centuries and this must be saved for India and for the world--- 
the Hindu must be saved as a Hindu ; ’ 22 and a man ‘ is saved 
(says Cardinal de Lugo) by practising those elements in his 
cultus and teaching which are true, good, and originally revealed 
by God \ 23 

Relevance of ' old ’ revelations : 

We have come to the conclusion that revelation is final, but 
its formulations are not final. Now, it may be asked : First, 
if revelation is always adapted to the mental capacity, the needs 
and circumstances of the receiver, what relevance can a revela¬ 
tion, given centuries ago, have to a modern man ? How can the 
teaching in the Gita, for instance, intended for a prince of the 
feudalistic pastoral India, thousands of years ago, have any 
significance to-day in the world of jet-planes and atom-bombs ? 
And second, what is the use of a special revelation, which, though 
final, is not available to us in its integral purity ? Is it possible 
to distinguish the absolute from the relative in a formulated 
revelation (historical revelation) ? 

These questions may be answered in the following way: 

(i) Though the teachings in the Upanisads and the Gita date 
back to thousands of years, they are of value to us, because the 
basic problems of life are still the same, i.e. the ‘existential situa¬ 
tion ’ in which they were revealed recurs even to-day, and so the 
solutions which they provide to life’s problems have a relevance 
to us and also to coming generations. This is not the case 
with religion alone. Able scholars are still discovering something 
new and original and of perennial value in Homer and Plato ; 
similarly, we may come to know how to live and respond properly 
to reality from the revelations made so long ago. It is not 
impossible that essential, living truth should have been revealed 
ages ago ; and if only we knew how to appropriate it, it would 
become absolute for us too. The * meaning ’ which was disclosed 
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to a Beethoven or a Mozart still lives in their compositions, and 
we have to let it be re-revealed to us by entering into a situation 
conducive to that. Again, the way in which problems arise and 
their mode of formulation differ from country to country and 
from age to age. If the answers given are based on an insight 
which goes to the depths, which lays bare all the issues involved, 
and which exhibits possible ways in which they can be met, they 
will be of perennial value. For example, many of the ‘insights 
into life* of Euripides and Sophocles are of help to us to-day, both 
in understanding life and adjusting ourselves to it. Similarly, a 
religious insight can be of value and relevance to us even though 
it was evoked at first, centuries ago. 

(ii) It is true that we do not have to-day an ‘ old ’ revelation 
in its integral purity, because as soon as man receives a revelation, 
it becomes human, for it has to be apprehended through the 
forms of human understanding; and when he intends to 
communicate it, he expresses it in a symbolism drawn from his 
familiar experience ; and in course of time during its passage 
through the tradition of a religious community, it may become 
still more corrupt, though it is equally possible that it may come 
to be formulated in a better way. But, either way, it cannot be 
denied that a revelation as it comes down to us contains much 
that is of merely temporary relevance. The confusion of the 
accidental with the essential, of the relative with the absolute, and 
of the temporal with the perennial, cannot altogether be avoided 
in any human composition, whether it is a religious scripture or a 
philosophic treatise. But just as a philosophic classic may be 
studied and understood, and the grains of truth in it may be lifted 
out of the husk, even so the elements of value and relevance in a 
formulated revelation can be separated from the accidental 
accretions and external trappings. For instance, in spite of the 
fact that Plato’s Timaeus was written in the Athenian age, 
and that it presupposes so much of physics, cosmology and 
psychology, which are now obsolete, in our own day a competent 
thinker such as Whitehead has been able to grasp the core of its 
teaching, and derive so much inspiration that he was able to say 
that the entire European philosophic tradition is only ‘ a series 
of footnotes to Plato’. 24 
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Some men may find that it is possible to do with reference to 
a historical revelation what Whitehead has been able to do with 
reference to Plato’s works ; and in a sense similar to that in which 
European philosophy is a series of footnotes to Plato, an entire 
religious tradition (including the subsequent religious insights 
of a community) can be an explicatory supplement to a special 
revelation which is itself ‘ final 
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THE PROBLEMS OF AUTHORITY AND 
INTERPRETATION OF RELIGIOUS SCRIPTURES 

* If thou canst not prevail upon thyself to become a Christian 
in the situation of contemporaneousness with Him .... then 
thou wilt never become a Christian.* 

—S. Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity. 

Need for self-authenticated Authority in religion : 

In religion as elsewhere some authority seems to be inevitable. 
The judgments of the common man regarding a musical composi¬ 
tion or painting cannot be entitled to the same respect as those 
of an expert critic in those fields. Similarly, in physics 
or medicine, one should respect the accumulated experience 
of mankind and the pronouncements of genius in that field. A 
Napoleon’s judgments in the field of battle are in most cases 
proved true ; and an experienced farmer’s estimates of harvest 
are true more often than not. From this it is clear that acknow¬ 
ledgment of authority is not mere blind acceptance of the guidance 
of an institution or an individual, but reliance on a self- 
authenticated source of evidence. In almost all the fields of 
human experience no one can lay a foundation other than that 
which has been laid from the beginning. Acceptance of authority 
is the appropriation of the treasures which man has garnered 
down the millennia. 

Science also does not discard the past: 

It is often brought as a charge against religion that it requires 
us to accept a standard of authority, while in science (so the 
critics say) no authority but that of experimental evidence is 
heeded. It is again alleged that while science is progressive, 
always discarding the dead weight of the past, theology and 
philosophy continue to dispute about the same problems which 
were discussed by Plato and Yajnavalkya. In reply to this 
criticism, I can only quote what Prof. Oppenheimer has said : 
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‘ It is inherent in the very notion of culture and of tradition that 
there is a cumulative aspect to human life. The past underlies 
the present, qualifies and moderates it, in some ways limits it, 
and in some ways enriches it.’ ‘ When we find out something 
new about the natural world this does not supersede what we 
knew before : it transcends it, and the transcendence takes place 
because we are in a new domain of experience, often made 
accessible only by the full use of prior knowledge.’ Oppenheimer 
gives the theories of Huyghens and Fresnel, Newton, and the 
theory of valency as examples to explain what he has said, and 
then adds : ‘ The foundations of solid fact and the laws which 
describe it preserve through the whole course of science to be 
refined and adapted to new contexts, but never to be ignored or 
cast out/ 1 

Theology is progressive : 

A process similar to this occurs in theology, and philosophy 
also. As I have said earlier (supra p. 281), dogmas are only 
efforts to formulate in language the content of a revelation. 
But since no experience, whether of the sensuous or the super- 
sensuous, can be described completely and exactly as it is, and 
since there is in all communication an element of constructive 
interpretation, there can be no entirely correct and unambiguous 
couching of a revelation in a system of dogmas. Even if that 
were possible, dogmas can never be understood in the precise 
way in which they were originally meant, because (1) a concept 
can never express all that is intended, and (2) the content of a 
concept changes with time. Thus when it is said that God is our 
Father, what does ‘ Father ’ mean ? Does it mean a stern 
inexorable person, dominating over us and rigorously exacting 
obedience to his commands ; or a loving benevolent person, 
befriending us and guiding us with his mature experience ? 
In the Roman patrician families, a father was usually of the 
first type, while in the families of the cultured societies of to-day, 
a father is usually of the second type. Now we can never know 
with which connotation ‘ Fatherhood * was first predicated of 
God. So arises theology or the interpretation of dogma. 

Since numerous interpretations of a single text are possible, 
divergent deductions can be developed from the same source, 
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consequences can be deduced from these deductions, and applica¬ 
tions of them made to particular problems of life. Difficulties 
arise, then discussions take place, and a fresh interpretation, or 
an interpretation of an interpretation is evolved ; and in this 
process it is quite possible that men of to-day or of the future 
will be better able than those of the past to describe and inter¬ 
pret the revelation contained in a dogma. 

Revelation not ‘ finished ’ : 

While recognising that total rejection of the authority of 
tradition results in the destruction of the foundation of religion, 
we should admit that God may disclose himself in a way better 
suited to the developing mind and growing needs of man. 
Suppression of new religious insights will shut the door to 4 the 
inrush of the spirit ’. But if such a new revelation occurs, it 
does not ‘ destroy ’ an earlier revelation, but may ‘ fulfil ’ the 
earlier one, or to adapt Prof. Oppenheimer’s words (used in 
another context) a new revelation may ‘ transcend * an earlier 
one, but does not ‘ cast it out \ 

The problem of * New ’ Scriptures : 

This consideration serves to answer the question raised by 
Jayanta, ‘ Why should not a book composed by me or someone 
else be accepted as a sacred scripture ? ’ [supra pp. 235-6) As 
none of us are without an awareness of God, we can, first, find out 
whether a ‘ new 1 scripture contains a revelation from God as 
claimed by its author ; and, second, whether it extends and fulfils 
the revelation contained in its religious tradition. If it satisfies 
these conditions, there seems to be no reason why it should not 
be accepted as a sacred scripture. For example, the Gita was 
composed several centuries after the Veda ; yet, because it fulfils 
these conditions the Hindus accepted it as a holy scripture along 
with the Veda. 

Rousseau’s Objection: 

An objection which is usually raised against the authority 
of a revelation, enshrined in a tradition, is as follows : If God 
wishes to disclose saving truth, why does he not do so direct to 
each individual ? Why should he disclose it to some particular 
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man or group of men, and through them to the whole world ? 
As Rousseau said, ‘Is it simple, is it natural, that God should 
have gone and found Moses in order to speak to Rousseau ? * 

Reply to Rousseau: 

To this the proper reply is that God has not, as the theo¬ 
logians criticized by Rousseau apparently supposed, denied his 
revelation to anybody; but he may disclose himself to some in a 
way which is much fuller than in the way he does to others. 

Is a special revelation given only to some ? 

But if what we have said earlier (supra pp. 276-7) is correct, 
even in a special revelation man is not purely passive. It takes 
for granted man’s act of choice—the exertion of his will, and the 
purity of his soul. It is useless to try to reveal anything to one 
who cannot apprehend it, or will not accept it, or who does not 
choose to mould his life according to it. 

Yaska (authority on Vedic etymology and interpretation) and 
Saunaka (who has written on the gods and myths of the Veda) 
say that the Vedic truths were revealed to the seers, who prepared 
themselves for that not only by leading a highly moral life, but 
aloo by increasing their general knowledge ( bahusrtya ), and by 
practising mental control and tapasya . 2 Says the Psalmist : 
4 Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, or who shall stand 
in his holy place ? Pie that hath clean hands and a pure heart.’ 3 
Here for once, I agree with Brunner who says that revelation 
presupposes ‘a consciousness of vital need’, 4 and Barth 
who says that ‘ One must know the darkness of Sinai and of 
Calvary and must have faith ’, 5 to know God. But these condi¬ 
tions presuppose that one is already aware of God in some way, 
and that one is ‘ pining ’ to enter into a more intimate relation 
with him ; and so this reinforces what we have said earlier about 
general revelation. If anyone were to fulfil these conditions 
(and all of them amount only to faith in God, i.e. complete 
surrender of oneself in a total positive response to a reality, 
which we are aware of as beckoning us),* he would receive even 

* This is called Saranagati in Hindu theistic literature. Ramanuja bha$ya t 
Gita, XVIII, 62-66. 
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to-day a special revelation. 4 He that believeth in Him hath the 
witness in himself,’ said St. John. 6 

Is Moses’ Revelation for us also ? 

Returning to Rousseau’s objection, we reply that the revela¬ 
tion which Moses had was relevant only to Moses; and unless 
we let the experience of Moses be repeated in our own spiritual 
life, we can never appropriate it, which is as good as saying that 
God is ready to give a special revelation of himself to all of us as 
he did to Moses, provided we prepare ourselves for it and receive 
it: 

‘ God is not dumb, that He should speak no more. 

If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness, 
and Find’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor. 

There towers the mountain of the voice no less, 

Which whoso seeks shall find.’ 

(J. R. Lowell) 

It is probable that some scriptures are true : 

We have said that scriptures and dogmas are not by themselves 
a revelation, but only an attempt to give an account of a revelation. 
But it is probable that some scriptures are spurious; while 
it could be also logically urged that none of the existing scriptures 
contain revelations, since they are mutually contradictory. 
This latter alternative is extremely unlikely, because, first, the 
authors of all scriptures could not have been impostors ; and, 
second, from very ancient times there have been men, not inferior 
to others in intellectual calibre and moral integrity, who have 
accepted some scriptures as containing a revelation from God, 
and who declare that they have studied them for years with 
immense benefit to their spiritual life. Third, it is a gratuitous 
assumption to say that the various religious scriptures are simply 
contradictory (supra pp. 296-7). 

Attempt at a Proof: 

This consideration leads us to the problem of proofs for the 
authority of sacred scriptures. One possible line of argumenta¬ 
tion is to seek an external source of authority. Catholic Christian 
thinkers, for instance, endeavour to prove the authority of the 
Bible from the fact that the Christian Church selected the 
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books which constitute it, and then accepted it as the scripture, 
and that there is evidence for this in the history of the Jewish 
nation, in the fulfilment of prophecies in the old Testament, and in 
the miracles and claims of Jesus Christ recorded by eye-witnesses 
(so they say) in the New Testament. This argument is similar 
to that of Vapaspati; the only difference is that in the place of 
the Hebrew nation and the Christian church he had primal 
sages and gods and the Aryan mahajanas {supra pp. 229-30). 

Hobbes’ criticism: 

Hobbes trenchantly criticised this sort of argument in the 
following way: We have not heard God speaking to us; if we 
believe the Bible to be God’s Word, we are really believing the 
person or the tradition (the Church) saying so, rather than 
God, because we have not ourselves seen him revealing what is 
in the Bible. So in this case what we believe is that person or 
tradition, not God himself; and if we disbelieve the Bible to be 
God’s word, we are disbelieving that person or institution, and 
not disbelieving God. Hobbes gives examples to make this 
clear : If Livy wrote that the gods once made a cow speak, and if 
I do not believe it, what I distrust thereby is Livy and not the 
gods. If a historian writes that Julius Caesar fought alone against 
a battalion and won, and if I do not believe it, it is that historian 
whom I do not believe, and not Caesar. 7 Hobbes concludes that 
if anyone claims that God has spoken to him, and if another 
cannot believe him, no argument of the former can convince 
the latter. 8 Prof. Broad finds these arguments to be irrefutable . 9 

Criticism of the Vedanta theory : 

We have already seen how the Vedanta would attempt to 
answer an objection of this sort. Basing itself on the self-validity 
and self-luminosity of all cognition ( supra pp. 12-14) and the 
apauruseyata of the Veda {supra pp. 44L), the Vedanta would say 
that since the Veda gives rise to cognition, which testifies to its 
own truth, the Veda is proved to be true. This theory is similar 
to that of Descartes, and is, as Prof. Ryle puts it, ‘ a piece of para- 
optics ’, because it posits * consciousness ’ to play a role similar 
to that played by light in the external world ; and (following Ryle) 
it may be criticized thus : While it is true that we usually know 
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what we have been just doing, feeling, or seeing, we are not 
actively and concomitantly cognisant of them. Nor is there any 
sense in saying that we know that we know something, because 
we can only know something as the case, and not knowledge. 
To take an example given by Ryle, we know that that rumble is 
a clap of thunder ; it is nonsense to say that we know this clap of 
thunder. This shows that there is no analogy between the 
illumination of a thing by light, and knowing something as the 
case ; and even if there were some analogy, it would not explain 
how we can ascertain a truth, or correct a mistake. Lastly, many 
times what a man supposes he knows is false. 10 So we must 
reject the Vedanta theory that knowledge testifies to its own 
authenticity. 

How is a statement verified ? 

In advocating the theory of the intrinsic validity of the 
Veda, the Mimamsa-Vedanta confuses the significance of a 
sentence with its truth. The Vedanta correctly says that he who 
knows the word-senses comes to know the meaning of a sentence ; 
for, as Russell pointed out, a sentence such as 1 The good, when 
they die, go to heaven ’ is significant like an unverifiable proposi¬ 
tion in physics, because (he says) every ‘ constant * in the sentence 
is derived from experience. 11 But the significance of a sentence 
cannot make it true; for even false sentences are not nonsense. 12 
The significance of a sentence is what it expresses, namely, the 
state of the speaker, i.e. his belief. 13 The criterion for the truth 
or falsehood of a statement is independent of the statement itself; 
and is its ‘ truth-content ’, which is nothing else than reality. 
(Dr. Walter Brugger has called it ‘ the metalogical order of 
Being ’.) A sentence is true in so far as what it expresses— 
the belief of its speaker—corresponds to reality; and a belief 
corresponds to reality when the expectation on which it is based 
is fulfilled. To take the instance given by the Nyaya school 
(supra pp. 223-4): * That is water* expresses the speaker’s expecta¬ 
tion that the object so called would be felt to be cold when touch¬ 
ed, and quench a man’s thirst when drunk. If these expectations 
are fulfilled, then this sentence is true. This, as the Nyaya 
school correctly maintained {supra p. 224), is the only way in 
which verification of a sentence is possible. 
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How are scriptural sentences verified ? 

It follows from this that whenever one hears a sentence, and 
when the situation in which it could be verified is not present, the 
truth of it cannot be verified directly, but by a subsequent 
inference. 1 4 Now, how can we verify scriptural sentences ? It 
is generally recognized that most of the sentences in religious 
books were written in a situation which no longer exists (unless 
4 existentially ’ reproduced). Some Christian Protestant thinkers 
(e.g.) say that the excellence of the Bible provides its own inward 
evidence, meaning thereby that since it produces an * impact * 
on the reader, which is unique, it must be true. But this is a 
dangerous argument, because many tales (e.g., the stories of 
King Arthur), dramas (e.g., Hamlet), and novels (e.g., The Brothers 
Karamazov) have exerted a tremendous influence on the emotions 
and actions of men ; and yet, they are false. Again, others argue 
that since the ethical insights of the prophets and sages, whose 
teachings are contained in religious scriptures are recognized to 
be true, what they say about God must also be true. This 
apology for religious scriptures cannot escape the fatal criticism 
of the type which Prakasatman and Kumarila have made {supra 
P p. 32-3,213-4). 

A scripture cannot be proved true : 

The utmost that could be proved about a religious scripture 
is that its author or authors were not impostors; but it can never 
bt proved that its teaching is true, in the sense in which a scientific 
proposition is proved true. If we have reasons for believing 
that a religious book was written by an apta {supra pp. 228-9) 
[i.e. one who has direct experience of what he speaks about, who 
desires to communicate what he experiences only, and who is able to 
do so {supra pp. 23-4)] then it can only lead us to conclude that 
what he says was absolute truth for himself, and not that it is a 
verifiable universal truth for all men. Since every scripture (even 
if it is not spurious) is just a pattern of words,—first orally handed 
down, then written and then printed—meant to be a vehicle of 
revelation, to regard it as a collection of infallible oracles dropped 
down from heaven (as the Cabbalists, the Muslims, the Hindus 
and some Christians believe) is to develop a religion of the Book 
and not a religion of the Spirit. 
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A scripture is valid within a tradition only: 

Every special revelation was originally given (if given) to an 
individual within a historic community. So a scripture which 
contains such a revelation (if it does) is not intelligible apart 
from the tradition of that community; it derives its authority 
from the disclosure which was made to that community and is 
valid only within that community. In order to assimilate that 
revelation, one has to grow in that community and appropriate 
its religious tradition; and tradition is constituted by the memory 
of a special revelation given to the forefathers of a community ; 
and for him who cannot evoke such a memory there never was a 
special revelation : ‘ And it shall come to pass, when your children 
shall say unto you, what mean ye by this service ? that ye shall 
say, It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover, who passed over the 
houses of the children of Israel in Egypt.’ ( Exodus xii. 26.) 

Reply to Hobbes: 

To conclude : When anyone raises an objection similar to that 
of Hobbes, there seems to be no way of proving that a religious 
scripture does contain God’s revelation. But if a man puts 
himself in ‘ the situation of contemporaneousness ’ with the 
person to whom a special revelation was given, he can appropriate 
it as absolute truth ; and for him there is no loss if it is logically 
unproven. ‘ For nothing worthy proving can be proven, Nor 
yet disproven.’ (Tennyson, The Ancient Sage.) Others, if 
they are charitable, can only conclude that they are blind to 
those aspects of Reality which are disclosed to the man of Faith, 
just as (to take the example of Prof. Broad) people born blind 
are unaware of the aspects of Reality visible to us. 1 s 

It is for this reason that Hindu tradition maintains that it is 
useless to impart profound religious truths to the unfaithful, 
for they will only cavil at the teaching. Says the Gita : ‘ Do not 
tell this to anyone, who is without tapas and faith, or to one who 
does not want to hear it, or to one who hates Me.’ 1 6 Without 
Faith a religious tradition could be of no use, for, as the Cambridge 
Platonist, John Smith, so wisely said, ‘ Systems and models 
furnish but a poor wan light.’ * To seek our divinity merely in 
books and writings is to seek the living among the dead ’; in 
these ‘ truth is often not so much enshrined as entombed ’.* 7 
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A Mumuksu should select what is relevant: 

For the truly religious man, the seeker of liberation ( mumuksu ), 
scripture is valuable only in so far as it is able to provide him 
with a soteriology ; and so when he takes up the study of a scrip¬ 
ture, he does not aim to find therein history or science. For him 
only those passages are important which are in some Avay creative 
of spiritual reality. In eliminating irrelevancies and evolving a 
coherent pattern, the concept of tatparya (supra pp. 75-80) 
developed by the Mimamsa-Vedanta schools is of great value ; 
and in determining the tatparya the six-fold criteria seem to be 
indispensable (supra pp. 8if.). Without the guidance of this 
concept of tatparya, a centuries old religious scripture is bound 
to be a morass of empty words ; but this concept itself seems to 
be dictated by one’s notion of importance, as will be evident from 
the following examples. 

Scriptural interpretation is a parte subjecti: 

Assiduous studies of the Veda have been made by some 
modern scholars, but they have not gained thereby any knowledge 
of spiritual reality, though they have made enormous contributions 
to our knowledge of Vedic Aryans, their culture and history, 
because they have not steeped themselves in the Vedic tradition 
and selected what is spiritually relevant. M. Bloomfield, a very 
sound scholar, pronounced the Rg Veda to be ‘a collection of 
priestly hymns ’, and the ‘engrossing theme of Rg Vedic thought ’ 
as the ‘ worship of the personified powers of nature ’. 1 8 As against 
this, Sri Aurobindo (who was himself a brilliant product of 
Cambridge, and no Fundamentalist) said that the ‘ first and central 
teaching ’ of the Veda is that ‘ There is a Truth higher and deeper 
than the truth of outward existence, a Light greater and higher 
than the light of human understanding which comes by revelation 
and inspiration, an immortality towards which the soul has to 
rise .... As the summit of the teaching of the Vedic mystic 
comes the secret of the One Reality, ekam sat, tad ekam which 
became the central word of the Upanisads.’ 1 9 My purpose is 
not to judge which of these two interpretations is correct, but to 
show that without exercising a selective judgment one cannot 
interpret religious scriptures; and that such a judgment depends 
upon one’s notion of importance . 
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Even prior to 500 b.c., there were Vedic students of the type of 
Bloomfield, and also of the type of Aurobindo; for Yaska mentions 
several kinds of interpreters : etymologists, ritualists, polytheists, 
dtrna vddins (those who sought spiritual truths), and lastly those who 
said that the Veda is nonsense useful in magic (the school of 
Kautsa). Yaska himself admits that there are all kinds of 
‘ mantra -seeings ’ in the Veda, some expressing ‘ high ’ ideas 
and some ‘low’, 20 and he thus implies that different interpreters 
may take anyone of these ideas as the ‘ engrossing theme of the 
Veda ’, and then interpret the whole of the Veda in that light. 
He, for instance, mentions various views regarding the Vedic gods 
—whether there are many or one, whether they have any shape 
or not—and states his own view that they are all aspects or mani¬ 
festations of the one Atman. 21 We know too well the opinion 
of modern critical scholars regarding the Vedic deities. 

So we may conclude that there can be no scriptural inter¬ 
pretation a parte objecti ; all interpretation is more or less a 
parte subjecti y because selective judgment based on the concept of 
importance is unavoidable in interpretation. ‘The notion of 
importance/ writes Whitehead, ‘ is like nature itself: Expel it 
with a pitch-fork, and it ever returns. The most ardent upholders 
of objectivity in scientific thought insist upon its insistence. In 
truth “to uphold a doctrine” is itself such an insistence. Apart 
from a feeling of interest, you would merely notice the doctrine 
and not uphold it. The zeal for truth presupposes interest. 
Also sustained observation presupposes the notion. For concen¬ 
trated attention means disregard of irrelevancies; and such 
disregard can only be sustained by some sense of importance/ 22 
From this it follows that a mumuksiC s interpretation is not likely 
to be less ‘ objective * than that of a ‘ higher critic ’. 

The Principle of demythologisation : 

In this context the principle accepted by theMimamsa and the 
Vedanta schools, namely, that a religious scripture is not meant 
for giving us knowledge of perceptible, or inferable things (supra 
pp. 121-8), is to be borne in mind. This would mean that in a 
religious scripture it is in vain to seek science or history, and that 
(as Sankara says clearly) where a scriptural passage contradicts 
an evident truth of perception, or inference, it is not really a 
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scriptural passage but an arthavada to be discarded ( supra pp. 
26'/, 68f.). Had European theologians followed this principle, 
much of the conflict between science and religion could have 
been avoided. Centuries ago Pseudo-Dionysius said that 
scriptures are intelligible only to those who can free themselves 
from puerile myths \ 23 Kumarila and Sankara recognized 
this ( supra pp. 70E, 216-7), and put it into practice. This, again, 
does not mean there can be no histoiy, or science at all 
in a scripture ; but that it is not what is important in a scripture ; 
though, it may, for instance, tell how at a particular time in the 
past certain people reacted to certain historical events, and saw 
in them a more direct disclosure of God’s activity than in other 
events ; or, in other words, a scripture may provide us with an 
evaluation of history, based on faith ( Heilsgeschichte ), but not 
objective history (for that cannot be saving history). 

It is a great tribute to the ancient Hindu thinkers that 
principles of scriptural exegesis somewhat similar to theirs are now 
being advocated by some of the foremost Christian theologians; to 
wit, the powerful movement of Entmythologisierung inaugurated 
by Prof. Bultmann. According to Bultmann the entire history of 
salvation as presented by the Bible is only a myth, i.e. a represent¬ 
ation according to which the transcendent and the divine appears 
as the immanent and the human, and the invisible as the visible. 
He thinks that the entire Biblical history of salvation is not history, 
but is susceptible to be interpreted as a myth, by virtue of its 
profound intention ’ ; because (he says) when Christ died on 
the Cross nothing happened for the salvation of humanity on the 
ontological plane. This story is a mythical expression of our 
‘ authentic existence \ When man finds that the world gives 
him a false security, and that real 4 values ’ (things that matter) 
are escaping him, he is overwhelmed with cares, and develops 
anguish , The message of the New Testament liberates us 
from this situation by making us develop an 4 attitude of detach¬ 
ment towards 4 available realities ’, and an 4 attitude of confiding 
abandonment towards 4 non-available realities’. To sum up: 
For Bultmann the objective facts of Christ’s life in themselves 
are of no significance ; by our faith they lead us to the 4 comp¬ 
rehension of existence’. 24 
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It seems to me that unless we employ Dr. Bultmann’s principle 
of scriptural exegesis (which is endorsed by the Vedanta also) 
we are not likely to derive the full benefit from religious scriptures, 
whether they are the Vedas, the Bible, or the Pur anas, A sacred 
scripture (if not spurious) contains revelation much as a musical 
score contains music; and we should know how to use it. Its 
value for us consists in so far as its ‘ profound intention or 
tatparya (and not the apparent and the literal meaning), enables 
us to realize that we are in living relation to God, and that we 
are saved when we appropriate this truth by faith—a total response 
of our personality. If a scripture fails to help us towards this 
realization, this experience, either we have been unable to use it, 
or it has not the spark in it to set us aflame. 
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REASON AND REVELATION 

‘ Buddhau saranam anvmha' ‘ Seek thou refuge in Reason.’ 

—Gita, II. 43. 

‘ Authority is derived from reason, and not reason from authority. 
An authority which is not acknowledged by reason seems valueless. 
Reason, on the contrary, invincibly resting on its own strength, has 
no need of confirmation of any authority.’ 

—John Scotus Erigena, De Divisione Naturae . 

A truth can never be contrary to reason, and once a dogma has 
been disputed and refuted by reason, instead of its being incomprehen¬ 
sible, one may say that nothing is easier to understand, nor 
more obvious, than its absurdity.* 

—G. W. Leibniz, Theodicy , p. 88. 

‘ No proposition can be received for divine revelation, or obtain 
the assent due to all such, if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive 
knowledge, because this would be to subvert the principles and founda¬ 
tions of all knowledge, evidence, and assent whatsoever.* 

—John Locke, Essay y Bk. IV, Ch. 18.5. 

‘ Scripture ceases to be authoritative when it conflicts with ex¬ 
perience.’ (Na ca anubhava xirodhe dgamasya prdmanyam.) 

—Madhvagarya, Visnu Tattva Vinirnaya. 

I 

Religion is Neither Mere Feeling Nor Right Conduct 

In a paper read before the Cambridge Theological Society, 1 
Prof. Braithwaite maintained that religious statements are non- 
cognitive, and that they are only: (i) ‘ expressions of feeling ’, 
(ii) ‘proclamations of some policy of behaviour’, and (iii) 

4 propositions which are considered without being believed ’ 
(myths), to ‘ psychologically assist one in carrying through his 
policy for living ’. Now if these contentions are justified, there 
will be no problem of revelation and reason. But on the 
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contrary, if religion does give us knowledge, and knowledge of a 
distinctive kind, it will raise an important problem. In India 
no thinker seems to have maintained a view similar to that which 
has been put forward by Prof. Braithwaite ; but in contemporary 
Europe some philosophers apparently uphold such a view. 2 
After giving a brief account of the circumstances which have 
brought such views into vogue, I will try to show that they are 
not based on a proper understanding of the phenomenon called 
4 religion ’. 

Growth of the Conception of Religion as Mere Feeling : 

In Europe, when, at the dawn of the scientific era, Biblical 
statements were found to be irreconcilable with the world-view 
which emerged from the astronomical discoveries of Copernicus, 
Kepler and Galileo, doubts were raised against tenets which were 
regarded fundamental dogmas. In the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus , Spinoza, with his profound knowledge of Hebrew and 
Rabbinical traditions, attempted to show that portions of the 
Old Testament are false, and maintained that the prophets often 
gave out their own ideas as inspirations. Rationalists rejected 
all that was irrational in religion ; the Empiricists refused to 
believe in anything miraculous or supernatural; and the 
Romanticists refused to worship anything other than natural 
beauty, art and poetry. The Deists, the French Revolution 
and the German Enlightenment swept away all the old landmarks. 
Then there came Kant’s Religion Within the Limits of Mere 
Reason . Holding that the cognitive faculties are incompetent to 
explore any other world beyond this, Kant granted that practical 
needs demand the postulation of God. This in a way amounted 
to Voltaire’s famous saying that if there is no God, he has to be 
invented. God thus became a mere word, a heuristic fiction, 
a symbol of an unknowable something, which must be postulated 
in answer to the moral demands. Goethe popularised these 
views further. In his many works, he urged that values are to 
be sought within and not without, because 4 Feeling is all, Name 
is sound and smoke ’. ( Gefuhl ist alles , Name ist Schall and 

Rausch.) 

Schleiermacher gave a full and classical expression to this 
subjectivistic tendency. While Kant made religion an appendix 
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to ethics, and Hegel regarded it as undeveloped philosophy, 
Schleiermacher sought to make it independent of both metaphysics 
and morality, and to justify it to both the Romanticists and the 
Rationalists. To the Romanticists, who apotheosised feeling, 
he pointed out that religion is the highest phase of spiritual life— 
the sense of the infinite, as vital and dynamic as the sense of beauty. 
To the Rationalists, who objected to every irrational dogma, he 
said, ‘ I cannot hold religion for knowledge at all.’ 3 As against 
the moralists who reduced religion to morality, he maintained 
that religion is ‘immediate feeling’, 4 ‘fleeting and pellucid’, 5 
which ‘ does not urge men to activity at all ’. 6 Thus at a stroke, 
he wanted to make religion sui generis , and take it beyond the 
attacks of science and philosophy. 

Since Schleiermacher’s time rationalistic natural theology 
has gone out of fashion; for if feeling is the bedrock of religion, 
doctrines and dogmas are only petrified feelings ; and since a man 
believes what he feels, his belief is his exclusive concern. This 
sort of conception of religion justifies the Logical Positivist’s 
critique of religion. The Logical Positivists say that since God- 
sentences are not propositions, but symbolical expressions of 
certain feelings and attitudes, they cannot have any point 
of contact with philosophy, which is concerned with the analysis 
of propositions. 7 

Criticism of the above view : 

The thesis that distinctions of truth and falsehood are 
irrelevant in religion is a natural corollary to the presupposition 
that religion is pure feeling. We have already expressed the 
doubt whether there could be any pure feeling, absolutely devoid 
of at least some element of cognition ( supra pp. 280-1). All the 
mystics and saints attest to the fact that religious faithis cognitive. 
In a revelation, as Juliana of Norwich said, ‘ Our Lord willeth 
that this be known ’. 8 The seer of the Upanisad says, ‘ I know 
(vedaham) this great Person.’ 9 St. Augustine wrote, ‘ I entered 
and beheld .... the Light unchangeable .... That Light is God 
Himself.’ 10 Feeling occupies an important place in religion, for 
it helps man to see things in a newway by opening to him hitherto 
unnoticed aspects ; and indeed (following Alexander) we may go 
further and say that in religious experience cognition occurs 
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through feeling; 11 but just because the disclosure of God is non- 
inferential, it cannot be devoid of intellectual content. In fact 
in the vision of God the intellectual aspect is primary; in other 
words, amor Dei is amor Dei intellectnalis. The feeling of de¬ 
pendence (as Schleiermacher says), or the act of worship (as 
Prof. Farmer says) 12 may be the essence of religion; but the feeling 
of dependence presupposes that there is an ‘ Other ’, an inde¬ 
pendent Reality, which can be depended upon, just as the feeling 
of gratitude presupposes our knowledge of someone, to whom we 
ought to be grateful; 13 and the knowledge of a person worthy of 
adoration must be antecedent to the act of worship, though 
worship may confirm and deepen that knowledge. We must 
therefore conclude that in religious experience, man is aware of a 
presence that compels recognition, though it can only be imper¬ 
fectly expressed in words. 

Religion is Not Morality : 

There are some thinkers such as Bradley who maintain that 
religion is essentially practical. 1 4 Prof. Braithwaite’s view that 
religion is meant to sustain a ‘ policy for living ’ amounts to the 
same. This confusion of religion with morality is based upon the 
notion generally prevalent in the West that to be highly religious 
and to be highly moral are one and the same thing. To entertain 
such a notion would be to conceive God as bound within what the 
Puritans have called ‘ the filthy rags of righteousness ’. As St. 
Paul suggested, God transcends the moral law. Sometimes, 
intense and genuine religious faith may be found in persons of 
low moral conduct (e.g. some of the saints in the Bhakti religions), 1 5 
for, as A. E. Taylor pointed out, ‘ to adore is not the same thing 
as to cultivate moral betterment ’. 1 6 ‘ The founders of the great 

historical religions never regarded themselves, nor were regarded 
by their followers as moral reformers.’ 1 7 Sankara very rightly 
insisted (and in this Ramanuja and Madhva would support him) 
that the supreme aim of religion is to obtain samyakdarsatia 
(right vision) of Brahman, and not to discharge one’s moral obliga¬ 
tions properly ; moral behaviour can at best be only a means of 
preparing us for the samyakdarsatia. An important difference 
between dharma (moral duty) and Brahman is that, while the 
former is ideal, the latter is real. The moral ideal belongs to the 
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realm of what yet is not, while Brahman is already (in Sankara’s 
words) an ‘ accomplished reality,’ siddha vastu (supra pp. pff.). 
‘ No amount of Ought-ness can be made to take the place of Is- 
ness ’, said von Hugel. 1 8 As Rudolf Otto has correctly pointed 
out, the genuinely religious experience does not spring from the 
soil of morality, because the apprehension of God as sanctity ( Tu 
solus sanctus ) is of a unique kind; it is the apprehension of God 
as the most numinous (‘ ananta mahavibhuti ’, says Yamuna, the 
teacher of Ramanuja), and of man as the least numinous (akinfana 
and ananyagati, says Yamuna). 1 9 Again, the distinctly religious 
modes of conduct (e.g. worship, prayer) do not fall within the 
realm of morality ; and many men of exceptional moral integrity 
have never engaged themselves in them (e.g. Diogenes and Jeremy 
Bentham). It would appear that these considerations justify us 
in rejecting the view that religion is in essence moral conduct. 

Knowledge leads to the End of Religion : 

The above contention is supported by the fact that all the 
great religions seem to agree that religion is pre-eminently theory, 
and not practice. At least as far as Hinduism is concerned there 
is no doubt that all the six schools of philosophy (including the 
Mimamsa, supra pp. 190-1) unanimously declare that only know¬ 
ledge can lead us to liberation. Among the Vedantins, even the 
pluralistic schools such as that of Madhva say that it is knowledge 
of God that leads to God’s grace, and they quote in support the 
Gita text that the wise ( jnanis ) are the beloved of God. 2 0 According 
to the Buddha, it is ‘ Knowledge, which causeth Calm, Insight, 
Enlightenment, and Nirvana ’. 21 In Islam, the Ulul-Ilm (the man 
of knowledge) occupies the foremost place among the Mo'minin 
(the believers); and the Quran says that it is knowledge that ‘lights 
the way to heaven \ and that it is the angels and the ‘ men of 
learning with mental equipoise ’ (cf. the sthita-prajna, the sama- 
darsl of Gita) that bear witness to God. 2 2 From the side of Christi¬ 
anity St. Thomas says that ‘ the ultimate end of rational creatures 
is the vision of God ’ ; 2 3 and he adds, ‘ These three run together: 
vision, the perfect knowledge of an intelligible end; comprehen¬ 
sion, the presence of the end ; delight or enjoyment, the ease of 
lover with beloved ’. 24 (Cf. the brahmdnanda in Taittiriya Up.) 
He is also emphatic that man’s final happiness does not consist 
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in moral activity, for the former 4 is ultimate and not subservient to 
a higher end, whereas moral activity is directed to something above 
itself ’. * 5 Luther’s doctrine that it is the knowledge of God which 
is reconciling and saving knowledge is too well-known to need 
mention. It seems to me, therefore, that we will not be wrong in 
concluding that all the great religions are pre-eminently (not 
entirely) theoria , and not praxia , and that the ultimate goal of all 
religion is the Vision of God. 26 

But when we say that religion is pre-eminently 4 knowledge ’, 
it is not knowledge of the kind found in some of the sciences. 
It is cognition of the sort generated by personal encounter with 
one’s fellowmen or by the hearing of music : Music, for instance, 
arouses experience of a specific kind, and gives rise to ideas, which 
are vague and shadowy. They are what Kant calls unausgewickelte 
Begriffe (unexplicated concepts). (Cp. supra p. 56, Vagaspati’s 
example of tasting sugar and honey.) As Leibniz has said, 
we may have a notion of a thing, but it may not be ‘ adequate ’ ; 
i.e. in other words, one can know a thing, but may not comprehend 
it. Leibniz gives the following example to illustrate this. We 
have some ideas regarding light-rays, we may demonstrate these 
ideas to some extent, but in the end there remains something, 
which compels us to confess that we do not comprehend the nature 
of light. 27 Rudolf Otto has said: ‘ To know and to understand 
conceptually are two different things, are often even mutually 
exclusive and contrasted’. 28 

But a man cannot rest content with just having an experience, 
for, as we suggested earlier ( supra p. 284), the intrinsic 
movement of his intellect obliges him to seek clarification of his 
beliefs, elicit the implications of his experience, and thereby 
find out how far this knowledge is in conformity with the 
knowledge of reality disclosed to (say) the 4 metaphysical conscious¬ 
ness , or the ‘ scientific consciousness ’ of mankind. ‘ Credo ut 
intelligam ’. In this process is encountered a great difficulty, 
because no concrete experience, and much less religious 
experience, can find perfect expression in propositions; while, 
on the other hand, unless it is clothed in language it cannot be 
clarified, appreciated and brought to self-consciousness. Long 
ago St. Augustine anticipated questions of the sort Dr. Johnson 
asked, ‘ If Jacob (Boehme) saw the unutterable, why then did he 
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attempt to utter it ? ’, and gave his reply, ‘ Non ut diceretur, sed 
ne tuceretur \ 29 (‘ Not because one wants to talk, but because 

one can’t keep silence.’) 

The irreducible datum of so concrete an experience, such as 
the religious, can never be defined, but only discussed ; it cannot 
be described, but only shown how it resembles and yet differs 
from other experiences. This is the reason for the oddness of 
theological language (supra pp. 53b, 56f.). At least a dim conscious¬ 
ness of it can be evoked or aroused by various means, provided 
one is ready to respond with a penetrative sympathy to what passes 
in another man’s mind. Unless something in the hearer stirs 
and goes out to receive a revelation it fails to make an impact, 
just as the finest melody is lost when one is musically deaf. ‘ We 
have heard him ourselves and know’. (St. John iv. 42.) ‘ The 

Rsis have acclaimed Thee (as the Supreme Brahman), and now 
Thou Thyself tellest it to me. I believe all this that Thou tellest 
to me to be true.’ (Gita, X. 13-14.) 

11 

All Knowledge of God is His Disclosure 

Some theologians have attempted to make a sharp distinction 
between the human discovery of God and God’s disclosure of 
himself to man. It seems to me that this is an extremely difficult 
thing to do, as no hard and fast line could be drawn between the 
two. 

In one sense we may say that all knowledge is revelation, for 
historians and scientists have to patiently wait for facts and find 
them; they cannot make facts. As Sankara said, one can (so to 
say) acquire merit, but one cannot acquire truth (supra pp. 73-4); 
that which is produced cannot be truth. To quote Bradley: 
‘ The laws of the planets and stars, we believe, in part revealed 
themselves truly to Newton, but the revelation, if so, was some¬ 
thing more than a mere personal event. It is only in poetry that 
America rose from the waves at the will of Columbus, and even 
in poetry the America which appeared was a thing found as well 
as done. There is for us no truth, we may say, save that which 
discovers itself to us.’ 30 At another place he says: ‘ Unless the 
Reality itself enters into the process of events, unless it itself is 
what it becomes there, unless it itself discovers itself to itself 
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and us, and takes on a change from that discovery—the Reality 
remains outside of knowledge, and itself is unreal.’ 31 

If this is the case about scientific facts and historical events, 
much more should it be so about God for the following reasons : 

Firstly, he is not a sensible thing, which we can come across 
in perceptual experience, but is a self-conscious being, about 
whom we can know only by coming into personal encounter. 
We do not know much about the life and purpose of even a human 
person merely by seeing him from outside, for though we may 
guess something about his nature from his acts, these guesses 
are not certain to be right. So the best way to know a person 
fully is through his self-disclosure to us. On the other hand, 
we cannot have certain knowledge about God from his acts, 
because unless we know him, we cannot know with certainty 
which are his acts. 

Secondly, God is not like any other person about whom we 
can know something in spite of himself, for he is present both 
in us as well as apart from us; and whatever we do or know is 
willed by him. ‘ Esa hi eva sddhu karma karayati ’ ( Kau . Up.) ; 

4 mattah smrtih jnanam apohanam fa ’ (Gita). So if at all we 
have knowledge of God, it is because he has revealed himself. 
A knowledge of God, in whatever way we may think we have 
arrived at, comes ultimately from God. 

It follows from this that revelation is not something wholly 
different from the cognitive and conative processes that occur in 
the case of creative thinkers and artists. After laborious days 
spent in disciplining natural inclinations, and following a search 
which claims his devotion, a man may suddenly find that he has 
come to possess a new idea, which is not a deduction from his 
previous knowledge, but is (so to say) a ‘ leap ’ to a new level of 
apprehension, which is recognized by him as that which he has 
been groping after. To quote Buber, ‘Whatever science may say 
about it as subconscious or some such thing, the one who ex¬ 
periences it receives something he did not have before and receives 
it in such a way that he knows it has been given to him’. 3Ia 
The difference between a religious revelation and creative inspira¬ 
tion is that in religious revelation, man receives the impact of a 
Presence, and a ‘sense of fullness of mutual relation’ between 
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himself and this Presence, by virtue of which his whole way of 
living is reintegrated. 

in 

Religious Faith Cannot be of 4 the Absurd ’ 

So far as instincts and emotions are concerned, there is no 
difference between man and the higher animals. 3 2 But we find 
that even primitive man is capable of exercising reason; 33 so we 
will not be wrong if we conclude that the evolution of man is 
synonymous with the development of a living being capable of 
using reason. Aristotle’s definition of man as a rational being 
appears to be by far the best definition even now. Here and in 
the following paragraphs by 4 reason ’ I mean that which Kant 
called 4 understanding ’ ( verstand ), i.e. the faculty of making 
mediate inferences; 3 4 in other words, it is (as Leibniz said) the 
linking together of truths. 3 s Qua rational being, nothing irra¬ 
tional can be assimilated by man, for though he may accept the 
irrational unawares, knowingly he cannot; and 4 credo quia 
impossible ’ is an impossibility. This very Tertullian paradox 
recognizes the standard of reason, for a thing is known as an 
impossibility only after a careful rational scrutiny. Those who 
urge that an irrational doctrine can be held by faith, because faith 
is different from reason, should remember that man is a whole who 
cannot be torn asunder. 

Kierkegaard has maintained a doctrine directly opposed to 
this. According to him, 4 The absurd is the object of faith, and 
the only object that can be believed \ 3 6 Now, it seems to me that 
this doctrine itself is absurd, for no one can believe something 
to be the case, in spite of known evidence to the contrary; for 
however much one may hold fast to the absurd 4 in the passion 
of inwardness’, 37 one cannot coerce himself to believe. A man 
can ignore evidence, which is unsettling or dangerous to his 
settled way of life or thought; and he may come to form a habit 
of disregarding contrary evidence. Nevertheless this does not 
prove that one can believe X to be Y, when he clearly knows X 
is not Y. He may presume a mistake on his part, or he may bring 
in the plea that all human reason and perception is fallible ; 
but he can never make himself believe that what he knows for 
certain (say) as a horse is a cat. Men may come to hasty 
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conclusions, they may be credulous and believe what they are 
told ; but it is impossible for them to ignore what they take to be 
established evidence (whether it is perceptual or logical). To 
sum up, belief is not a voluntary action. 

For these reasons we have to reject the teaching of some 
Advaitins that a man can believe in Non-Duality in spite of the 
fact that he knows it to be impossible (‘ durghata \ says Vimuktat- 
man; ‘ drstaviparita\ says Vagaspati); 38 and precisely for the 
same reason Kierkegaard's teaching that ‘ the absurd 9 (which 
for him means that God has come into being in time, has been 
born, has grown up and died) can be believed 3 9 stands condemned. 
Any truth can be believed only when one knows that it is not 
opposed to reason ; and not when he knows that it is opposed. 

It is a pity that Indian philosophers fail to distinguish between 
‘ contradictory to ’ and ‘ above ’ reason. For both of these 
they have a single term ‘ viruddha \ Nor do Kierkegaard or 
Barth distinguish between propositions (i) which are above 
reason, (ii) which are in accordance with reason, and (iii) which 
are contradictory to reason. It is this failure that has led them 
into a hopeless confusion. All that need be said on this point 
was said by Leibniz long ago. That which we cannot com¬ 
prehend and which we cannot account for (says Leibniz) is above 
reason, while that which is opposed by invincible reasons or the 
contrary of which can be proved in a precise and sound manner 
is against reason. 40 As the reason we possess is a gift of God, 
and as it differs from God’s reason only as a drop of water differs 
from the ocean, ‘ mysteries ’ (says Leibniz) may transcend but 
cannot be contrary to it ’. 4I 

It should be clearly noted that when it is said that knowledge 
of God, or Incarnation (if there had been one) is not contradict¬ 
ed by reason, it does not mean that they can be comprehended, 
or that they can be proved. Even the most concentrated 
exercise of reason cannot completely elucidate the mystery 
of God. The scriptures declare : ‘ O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out ! * {Romans 
xi. 33.) ‘ Infinite Lord of infinite form, I see Thee every¬ 

where ; but I find not the beginning, middle, or end of Thee/ 
(Gita, XI. 16.) 
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Here the position of Advaita Vedanta is fundamentally sound, 
for it holds that Brahman cannot be proved, but at the same time 
it maintains (i) that what is said about Brahman is not meaningless, 
or as Leibniz says the terms employed must not be sine mente 
soni , words signifying nothing ; 42 and (ii) that the objections of 
opponents must be capable of being answered. The knowledge 
of God, theists maintain, is based on the consciousness that God 
has revealed himself. It is for the opponent to prove that this 
belief is unjustified. Unless the believer in God desires to make 
the opponent comprehend God (which no genuinely religious 
man will seek to do), it is enough if he is able to refute the objec¬ 
tions by either denying the premises on which the objection is 
based, or by showing the faults in the arguments of the opponent. 4 3 
The onus probandi lies with the objector, who has to find a premise 
acceptable to both the parties, from which he can start an objec¬ 
tion ; 44 and, the objection should be contradictory to (and not 
just alternate to) the beliefs entertained by the theist. Now if 
it so happens that such an objection is unanswerable, then the 
belief of the theist is proved to be unjustified. However, if 
objections are based on instances of the most frequent occurrences, 
or superficial observations, what seems improbable from that 
standpoint need not be absurd, for it might have happened, or 
may happen. 45 The unusual and the incomprehensible need 
not be the absurd. In such cases we must remember that 
theology has its own logic, and in examining theological statements 
we ought only to see how far they are self-consistent in accordance 
with their own logic. In all this the method of the Advaita 
Vedanta is the same as that advocated by Leibniz. 

The great Muslim thinker, al-Ghazali, endorses this position. 
He says that reason can only dialectically destroy the possibility 
of an opposing metaphysical system, and establish the authority 
of an immediate awareness of reality. 4 6 Von Hugel is also of the 
opinion that the right method to be followed in the sphere of 
theology is not to attempt to prove the validity of religious 
experience by argument, but to rebut the arguments of those 
who say it is false. 4 7 If there are no good reasons for regarding 
the evidence of religious consciousness as fallacious, then, as Prof. 
Stout said, it is unchallenged. 4 8 
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We may sum up by saying that no truth about God is or can 
be absurd, though it may be suprarational. We cannot hope to 
comprehend God, and, as Tersteegen said, ‘ a comprehended God 
is no God’, 49 but, nevertheless, no ‘mystery’ of God admits of 
irrefutable objections against it; for if that were the case, then 
the falsity of the propositions about God is proved. 5 0 Adapting 
Wittgenstein’s words, we may say that if any doubts can be raised 
at all about God, then they can be resolved, for a doubt can only 
exist where there is an answer. But if even after all questions 
are answered, we do not understand what God is, it only shows 
that he is inexpressible , SI ‘dwelling in the light which no man 
can approach unto’. (/ Timothy vi. 16.) 

In this connection we should not go to the other extreme 
and maintain, as the Barthians do, that reason has only a purely 
negative role to play in theology, in refuting the objections of 
opponents, since no positive statements at all can be made about 
God. Harsa to a pr-eminent degree, and Sankara, subscribe 
to this sort of theory {supra pp. 145-6 ; 167-9), f° r they aver that 
reason cannot establish any one proposition as the final truth, 
because there is scarcely any proposition against which a clever 
logician cannot raise insuperable difficulties. 

As against this position of Barthians and Sankarites, it seems 
to me that, firstly, a thing can be said to be not something definite 
only if we have some positive knowledge of it. Plato has demon¬ 
strated in the Sophist the impossibility of making absolute 
negative judgments. Omnis negatio est determinate . Even if reason 
cannot by itself demonstrate the truth about God, it has a positive 
role in clarifying the content of revelation. Secondly, whenever 
reason refutes a thesis, it builds up an opposing thesis; and 
when it seems to overthrow both the thesis and antithesis, then it 
will lead to a profound truth by opening up new vistas of thought, 
provided we are determined to be led wherever it leads us in all 
humility and impartiality and with the sole desire to find truth. 
‘ Man is obviously made to think. It is his whole dignity and 
his whole merit; and his whole duty is to think as he ought.’ 52 
So Pascal; and a man who casts off his ‘ dignity ’ does not (as 
Locke said) pay ‘ the obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have him use those discerning faculties he has given him to keep 
him out of mistake and error \ 53 
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It is relevant to point out that this conclusion would have 
the support of not only Sankara, but of Kant, for along with them, 
I maintain that reason by itself cannot prove that God exists, but 
if there should be another source of knowledge regarding God, 
reason can clarify and explicate the content of such knowledge. 
Kant wrote, 4 Although reason, in its merely speculative employ¬ 
ment, is very far from being equal to so great an undertaking, 
namely, to demonstrate the existence of a supreme being, it is 
yet of great utility in correcting any knowledge of this being which 
may be derived from other sources, in making it consistent with 
itself and with every point of view from which intelligible objects 
may be regarded, and in freeing it from everything incompatible 
with the concept of an original being and from all admixture 
of empirical limitations.’ 5 4 Kant avers that knowledge of God 
is provided by moral theology, while Sankara asserts that an 
eternal Scripture supplies us with such knowledge; but I in all 
humility differ from these great thinkers and maintain that it 
is the noirnal characteristic of human mind to have a sense of 
being in the presence of i something ’ or * someone ’ at once 
ultimate ’, ‘ holy ’, and ‘ intimate ’. From the Opus Postumum , 
however, we find that Kant himself came to recognise that God 
is directly present to us in moral experience. 5 5 

iv 

God is Postulated by i Reason 9 

From what we have said in the previous section, it would 
follow that the so-called theistic proofs cannot prove the existence 
of God ; but at the same time it is hard to agree with Prof. Laird 
that the ‘ failure of a demonstration is a failure ’. s 6 The Vedantins 
are right when they say that these proofs (i) support theism, 
provided we have a knowledge of God from other sources, 
inasmuch as they serve as meditations on God (as Udayana said, 
supra p. 208); and (ii) even independently, they serve as yuktis 
(q. v. pp. 142-3), which are no worse than other yuktis, and may in 
a sense be preambles to faith; and (iii) they may help even a man 
who thinks himself to be an atheist to examine the grounds of his 
atheism, and find out whether it is at all impossible that he should 
have repressed his belief in God. When reflected upon with 
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understanding, the traditional theistic proofs may come to be a 
necessary dialectic moment in the process of knowing God, for, 
after all, they embody the 4 metaphysical experience’ of some of 
the greatest thinkers that history has known and have in turn 
impressed some of the best minds. If Cook Wilson was right 
when he said that ‘ the true business of philosophy is to bring the 
belief to a consciousness of itself’, 57 theistic proofs may rank 
as philosophy. 

As was said in the beginning itself, in the previous section we 
used ‘ reason ’ in the sense of Kant’s ‘ verstand ’ (‘ anumiti jnana ’), 
and Locke’s ‘ illation ’ or 1 inference ’; 5 8 and we maintained 
that any revelation cannot be contradictory to reason in that 
sense, though all genuine revelation is above it. But there is 
another sense in which ‘reason ’ is sometimes used. For 
example, Plotinus said : ‘ He who tries to rise above reason, falls 
outside of it ’ ; ‘ Nous is King ’. Here obviously Plotinus refers 
to the consciousness, which, according to Plato, can apprehend 
the world of Ideas. It is ‘Transcendental Feeling ’, which, says 
Stewart, is the ‘ beginning and end of metaphysics ’, ‘ manifested 
normally as Faith in the Value of Life ’. 5 9 In this sense ‘ reason 
is what Kant has called ‘ Vernunft ’, which according to him is 
ineradicably metaphysical. 6 0 

Now, Kant says that the systematic unity of all knowledge of 
nature is a naturale desiderium of ‘ reason ’ in this sense, and that 
this cannot be achieved unless God is postulated. 

Kant says : ‘ Purposive unity is, however, so important a condition 
of the application of reason to nature that I cannot ignore it, especially 
as experience supplies me so richly with examples of it. But I know 
no other condition under which this unity can supply me with guidance 
in the investigation of nature, save only the postulate that a supreme 
intelligence has ordered all things in accordance with the wisest ends. 
Consequently, as a condition of what is indeed a contingent, but still 
not unimportant purpose, namely, to have guidance in the investigation 
of nature, we must postulate a wise Author of the world. Moreover, 
the outcome of my attempts (in explanation of nature) so frequently 
confirms the usefulness of this postulate, while nothing decisive can be 
cited against it, that I am saying much too little if I proceed to declare 
that I hold it merely as an opinion.’ 61 He adds: ‘ This belief is not, 
therefore, strictly speaking, practical; it must be entitled a doctrinal 
belief, to which the theology of nature (physico-theology) must always 
necessarily give rise.’ 62 
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From another side eminent thinkers have argued that the 
experience of the finite leads us to posit the infinite; both the 
ontological argument and the argument a contengentia mundi 
are based on this need to postulate the Infinite. In his Gifford 
lectures Prof. Stout said : ‘ The demand for a psychical life 
beyond our own is founded on the essential incompleteness of 
the finite individual as such. It cannot therefore be met by 
positing the existence of any finite individual, or group of 
individuals.’ 63 Thought, as Hegel said, has to make the passage 
from the finite to the infinite, and he who says that there must be 
no such passage says that there must be no thinking. 64 It would 
appear that Hegel here uses ‘ thought ’ in the sense of Kant’s 
‘ Vemunft ’. Now Kant himself admits that the ideas of Reason 
‘ are not arbitrarily invented ; they are imposed by the nature of 
reason itself, and therefore stand in necessary relation to the 
whole employment of understanding ’. 6 5 

It would seem from this that two such formidable authorities 
as Kant and Hegel maintain that God is a necessary postulate 
of reason; and both of them apparently agree that we have no 
direct experience of God, and that God cannot be established 
by a logically necessary theoretic inference. Yet it seemed to 
them that to acknowledge the finiteness of the world, and not to 
affirm God as its ground or sufficient reason is a species of unrea¬ 
son, almost a self-contradiction. The only thing to do was to 
speak of a process of * postulation ’, ‘ presumption ’, or 
‘ positing ’; and I suggest that this ‘ postulation ’, is similar to 
the arthapatti of Advaita Vedanta, (supra pp. 155K) It is neither 
inference, nor perception, but another way of cognition, a 
pramana, and is the function of mind in its ‘ vemunft ’ aspect. 
In a suggestive passage in Theodicy, Leibniz has distinguished 
between ‘ conjecture ’ and * presumption ’. * Presumption ’, 

he says, is that ‘ which must provisionally pass for truth in case 
the contrary is not proved’. 66 This method is, as Prof. Kemp 
Smith showed, ‘ identical in general character with the hypothe¬ 
tical method of the natural sciences. It proceeds by enquiring 
what conditions must be postulated in order that the admittedly 
given may be explained and accounted for.’ 67 

The existence of the external world and other selves are pos¬ 
tulates of all experience, while the belief in the rational order 
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of nature is a postulate of science. Neither logical demonstration 
nor inductive generalization can justify these postulates ; but the 
method of arthapatti * demonstrates ’ that these beliefs are im¬ 
plicit in experience. Now I wish to suggest that since some of 
the greatest thinkers have demonstrated the existence of God to 
be a ‘necessary belief’ (Kant 67a ) involved in all experience, we 
have every reason to take it as a valid belief on a par with other 
beliefs such as the existence of other selves, an order in nature 
etc. If Collingwood is right when he says that ‘ philosophic 
reason leads to no conclusions which we did not in some sense 
know already ’, ‘ but brings us to know in a different way things 
which we already know in some way ’, then we may not be wrong 
in saying that philosophy vindicates theism. 68 

It is strange that though the Advaita Vedanta recognised 
arthapatti as a method of proof distinct from inferential reasoning, 
it could not conceive it as an independent source of knowledge of 
God ; but Advaitins recognised that arthapatti could be a method 
of proof based on scripture. Now I maintain that just as all 
inference, though ultimately based on the premises supplied by 
perception, is a source of knowledge, even so arthapatti based on 
our experience is a source of knowledge regarding God, for it 
shows that belief in God is the ultimate presupposition of all 
experience ; and since arthapatti is only a non-discursive function¬ 
ing of reason, we may say that in one sense ‘ reason ’ leads us to 
God. 

To this Kant would object that God cannot be a phenomenal 
object, i.e., that though he may be a necessary postulate of reason, 
he cannot be an object within the limits of ‘ experience ’, as Kant 
conceived it (viz. empirical knowledge within space and time). 69 
In reply to such an objection, our reaction (as Prof. Emmett 
said) 70 would be to ask, what serious religious thinker has ever 
thought that God is a phenomenal object ? 

v 

In Conclusion 

The conclusions which we have reached in this Part may be 
summarised and brought together under the following heads : 

(a) Eternal Scripture: The Mlmamsa-Vedanta conception 
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of an eternal scripture is absurd, because we can accept that truth 
has been disclosed to man only if there is someone who can do so. 

(b) Advaitavdda : The Advaita Vedanta metaphysic cannot 
be true, because it is contradictory to perception, and is logically 
refutable. Further, if Brahman is the one and sole reality, to 
speak of any revelation of Brahman is nonsense. 

(c) Existence of God : Since the concept of revelation requires 
a Revealer, we inquired whether there could be any Revealer, 
and found that man has an immediate awareness of God. 

(d) Revelation not one-sided : If there is God, it is intelligible 
that he should have revealed himself, but it is highly unlikely 
that any body of infallible propositions were (as the Nyaya says) 
handed down by him. The way for revelation has to be prepared 
for by man ; and he is active both in the reception and interpreta¬ 
tion of it. 

(e) Revelation not Eintnalige : Revelation is not a phenomenon 
sui generis . Firstly, unless there is a general revelation of 
God there can be no special revelation such as is claimed by the 
several religions. Secondly, creative inspiration which thinkers, 
poets and artists have is not wholly different from religious 
revelation. 

(f) Revelation is of Truth : It is intellectual obscurantism 
to say that revelation is always of a person and that its channel 
is a historical event, and that truth is never revealed. Revelation 
can never fail to include an element of cognition, for even the 
most elementary faith and feeling have an intellectual core. 

(g) Revealed Truth is ‘ Absolute 9 : The problem posed by 
the existence of many religions, each claiming to be in possession 
of final truth, can be solved, if we remember that the truth given 
in revelation is ‘ absolute ’ and not scientific and ‘ universal ’. 

(h) The Theological task: Dissenting from what Prof. 
Laird has called the ‘ modish body of opinion ’, which insists 
that 4 the greater part of traditional philosophy, and the whole 
of philosophical theology, should be regarded as a kind of 
poetry \ 7 1 we have maintained that theology may give us 1 know¬ 
ledge \ But a theologian who claims that this ‘ knowledge * is 
a revelation of God should remember that while the apprehension 
of supreme reality can never be fully adequate to its object, the 
formulation of the intellectual conviction given in such an 
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experience also can never be perfect. Since these ‘ given * insights 
are always expressed through the ideas and language of a bygone 
age, the task of a theologian, who has soaked himself in the tradi¬ 
tion, must be to study critically these linguistic expressions and 
to see whether they can be more adequately formulated in terms 
of current forms of thought and language ; but this explication 
of the religious insights found in a tradition is a progressive task, 
which can never be taken to be complete. 

(i) Religious ‘ knowledge ’: While revelation does give us 
knowledge, which helps us towards the supreme goal of religion 
1 the Vision of God ’, this * knowledge * is not similar to that which 
can be found in the sciences, but is (e.g.) more like the apergu 
which is opened up through an appreciation of music; and not 
all of it may be adequately expressible in a propositional form. 

(j) Language and God: What the Advaitins have said about 
the relationship between language and Brahman is fundamentally 
correct. Theology is one sort of language, while science and 
poetry are different sorts of language, all employed in talking about 
reality. Theology has its own ‘ logic and it is enough if it 
consistently adheres to it. 

(k) No ‘ Proof ’ of Revelation: There can be no objective 
authoritative standard of religious truth, for postulation of any 
such standard assumes a subjective belief in it. So there is no 
1 external ’ way of judging : (i) whether there has been a revelation 
or not, and (ii) whether a particular scripture contains a revelation 
or not. A man has to judge for himself whether he can realize 
the truth, which is claimed to be revealed and embodied in a 
religious tradition, by living in tune with that tradition, and by 
an exercise of ‘ productive empathy ’; and a truth not so realized 
and a revelation not so validated is neither truth, nor revelation 
for that man. 

(l) Scriptural Interpretation : The principles of interpretation 
of sacred scriptures which have been laid down by the Mimamsa 
and the Advaita Vedanta seem to be beyond any cavil. The 
allegation of some European authors that Sankara has no consistent 
principles of interpretation is unfounded; what was wrong with 
him was his notion of what was important in the Scripture. Since 
he started with the presumption that the Veda is meant for teaching 
Advaita, and that only passages inculcating it are important, he 
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found Advaita in the Veda. There can be no objective inter¬ 
pretation of religious scriptures. He who cannot read a sacred 
scripture 4 in the spirit ’ derives little religious profit from it. 
In the understanding of a sacred scripture, it is well to bear in 
mind that scriptural language is neither perceptual, nor obiectivelv 
historical. 

(m) All knowledge is Revelation : In one sense, all knowledge 
of facts is a revelation; but knowledge of God is revelation in 
every way, because God is not only a transcendent God, but 
an indwelling Deity and no knowledge of him is possible without 
his disclosing himself. 

(n) Religious truth is not absurd: Religious truths are not 
fully comprehensible, but this does not mean that they are irration¬ 
al. The depths of the Divine are unfathomable, but not irra¬ 
tional. We can accept Locke’s maxim that 4 reason must be our 
last judge and guide in everything’, 72 only in the sense that 
nothing expressly contradicted by inferential reasoning based on 
sound premises can be revelation ; but we cannot accept it in the 
Spinozistic sense that whatever cannot be established by reason 
is a phantom and a dream. 7 3 Pace Spinoza and Locke, neither 
the existence of God nor moral maxims are self-evident ex vi 
terminorum . Here again the Advaita position is in general sound. 

(o) Reason ’ postulates God: There is another sense in 
which the word 4 reason ’ is used, e.g. in Plotinus and Kant. 
Then it would be almost the same as Plato’s 4 transcendental 
feeling’ and Eckhart’s 4 intellectus ’ as opposed to 'ratio'. 
So understood, reason can show that the existence of God is a 
necessary postulate, an implicit belief, involved in all experience. 
This is not an inferential demonstration, but is nevertheless a 
valid exercise of mind, a meditation on existence, which shows (in 
Luther s words) that 4 the knowledge of God is impressed on 
the mind of every man by God ’, 4 for all men, as soon as they 
hear it treated of, find this belief written in their hearts, and 
acknowledge it as proved ’. 7 4 Only, this 4 proof ’ is not an in¬ 
ference, but an arthdpatti ; and it is a philosophical task. 4 Our 
enduring task in philosophical endeavour,’ writes Prof. Jaspers, 

is to become authentic men by becoming aware of being; or, 
and this is the same thing: to become ourselves by achieving 
certainty of God.’ 75 
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of — 74-5 ; interpretation of —, 
88-98 

Manana, 149, 152, 160 
Mantras, 25-7, 37, 38, 68, 74, 75, 81, 
218 

Marcionism, i89n 

Maya, 3, 4, 8, 9, 72, 98, 125, 127, 
i 5 L 158, 171, 173 , 197 , 251, 252, 
263 

Meditation (see Upasand) 

Method of Vedanta, 166-70 
Mlmamsa, 12, 23, 25, 27, 29, 31, 34, 
38, 44. 45 , 54, 69, 71, 74 , 75 . 8 if., 
84, 121, 122, I49, l6l, 196, 197, 
205-7, 209, 210, 222, 226, 227, 
232, 234, 235, 237, 24I, 243, 244, 
274 , 307 , 310, 311, 318, 329 ; — 
theory of eternity of words, 17- 
20; — on knowledge of God, 189- 
91; —on Vedic revelation, 212- 
9, 237-9 ; place of reason in —, 
218 

mind (manas or antahkarana), 115 
12 3, 136, 148, 153; —as karana, 
109, no 

mithyd, 19, 66, 129, 133, 134, 173, 
263 ; mithydtva of Veda, 99-102 
Mokfa, 94, 105, 161; —and Brah¬ 
man-knowledge, 73 ; Anubhava as 
—, 113, 114;—as immediate, 108 
(See also Kaivalya and Salvation) 
Morality, and religion, 317-20 
Mukhya vjrtti, 91 

Nastika, 52 (See also Qarvaka) 
Neo-Nyaya School, 202L 
Neo-Platonists, 256, 287 


INDEX OF 

Netivada , as method of showing 
Brahman, 63, 64 
Nididhyasana , 149, 152 
Nihilists (Sunyavadins), 54, 168, 267 
Nirguna (Brahman), 4, 87, 249, 257 
Nirvikalpa (jndna), 48 
Nitiy 210 (See also Morality and 
pharma) 

Nityatd , Kufastha and pravaharupa , 
40 

Nivfttiy 7 

Non-duality, 3, 99, 102, 114, 118, 
121, 125, 127, 129, 133, 134, 159, 
248, 323* 330 ; — and anubhava , 
253-8; — and sdk$dtkdra t 116 ; 
Buddhist view of —, 159 
Nyaya School (and Naiyayikas), 20, 
21, 30-2, 34, 44, 52, 121, 135, 161, 
162, 164, 167, 189, 212, 218, 241, 
243, 244, 246, 276-8, 307, 330; — 
on knowledge of God, 196-211 ; — 
on iabda pramdriay 223 ; — on 
tarka 146-7, 149; — on Vedic re¬ 
velation, 223-39; — on Verbal 
Inspiration; 274E; —Proofs for the 
existence of God, 140-5 


Pangagnividya, 93 
PatifakosaSy 3 
Pangardtray 51, 265 
Parsimony, Principle of, ( Laghava 
tarka)y 141, 202-3, 205, 208 
Pasupatas, 51, 52, 209 
Pauruseyatdy 45, 46, 48, 49, 76 
Perception (as pramana) f 11, 12, 14, 
16, 22, 25, 31, 35, 46, 50, 51, 68, 
89, 101, 121, 144, 147, 148, 153, 
154, 156, 164, 167, 202-3, 218, 
250, 311 ; Advaita psychology of 
—, 115; —and Bra}wiajndna t 

i28ff.; — and difference, 13iff.; — 
and identity of jiva and Brahman, 
127; —and non-duality, 125; — 
and sastra , i22f.; Sankara on —, 
126 

Phala y 81 

Postulation of God by reason, 326-9, 
332. (See also arthapatti) 

Prakrtiy 197 
Prafayay 19 

Pramandy 11, 21, 22-6, 30, 33, 46, 
68, 69, 71, 76, 77, 81, 90, 94, 104, 
105, 159, 160, 164, 194, 202, 207, 
213, 214, 221, 222; anubhava as 
—, 112, n8f.; arthapatti , infer¬ 
ence and tarka as —, 140-57, 
167; perception as —, 122, 124; 


SUBJECTS 

Vedas as —, 228 ; Yogic intuition 
as —, 136 
Pramdy 101 

Pramatr g ait any a } 107 f. 
Prasankhyanay 93, 94 ; — as karana , 
104, 105, 109 
Pratyabhijndy 92 
Pratyagatmaiiy 123 
Pravaharupa ?iityata f 40 
Pravrtti, 7 

Proofs for the existence of God, 
criticism of, 140-145 
Propositions, existential, 21-4 
PurdttaSy 32, 38, 41, 178, 193, 216, 
217, 220, 235, 254, 278, 313 
Purport (See Tdtparya) 

Putretfiy 23if. 

Quantum theory, 291 
Quratiy 245, 246, 254, 265, 270, 273, 
275, 293, 318 

Rajasy 3, 9, 135, 200, 220 
Rationalists, 315, 316 
Reason, and arthapatti , 155-7 ; 

— and authority, 314 ;— and God, 

326-9, 332; — and revelation, 

314-32; — and scripture, 232; 

— in Anvaya-vyatireka tarka , 
t 52-5 ; — in inference, i 4 °-S ; 

— in tarka, 145-51; place of 
in M Imams a, 218-9 

Relation, 167 

Revelation, 301, 303, 309; Advaita 
conception of four-fold revelation, 
6-10, 51, 237-9; — and reason, 
28of.; — and religion, 269 ; — and 
symbolism, 286, 291 ; —as verbal 
inspiration, 274-8 ; content and 
modus operandi of —, 278-83 ; 
critique of —, 269-285 ; Exclusi¬ 
vity of —, 272, 304E ; finality] of 
—, 292-300 ; formulation of —, 

297 ; Mlmamsa on —, 212-9 ; 

237-9; Nyaya on —, 223-9; 

proof of —, 331 ; relevance of past 
—, 298 ; Samkhya on —, 221-2 ; 
Sankara on —, 271 ; special and 
general —, 26gff .; — through in¬ 
carnation ; 278f., 28of.; Vaise$ika 
on —, 222-3 ; Yoga on —, 

220-1 

Romantic Movement, 260, 315, 316 

Sabda ( pramdna), 11, 36, 105, 107, 
no, 125, 126, 159, 162, 165, 

223-5 
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&abdadvaita, 60 
Sacrifices, 50, 212, 23if., 243 
Sadhya , 140 
§adlinga , 8iff. 

Saguna Brahman , 85, 165 
Saivites, 195, 209, 23311, 268 
Sakfdtkara, 9, 105, 114-7, 255. (See 
also Annbhava ) 

Salvation, 51, 234, 235, 265, 276, 312 

Samadhi, 139a 

Samatiadhikarana , 92 

Sdmanyay 7, 156 (See also Universal) 

Samanvaya , 76L, 79, 80 

Samhitas, 26, 81 

Samkhya, 7, 51, 150, 151, 197, 200, 
220, 235, 237-9 ; — on knowledge 
of God, 193-4 J •— on Vedic 
revelation, 221-2 
Samradhana, 114 

Samsdra , 94 (See also World cycles) 

Satnskdra, 19 

handilya-vidva, 37 

Sdpeksa jnana , 48 

Saranagatiy 3040 

Sdstroy 27, 29, 30, 33, 36, 44, 80, 

99, 122, 212, 247 (See also Script¬ 
ure) 

Sattyay 3, 9, 135, 200, 220, 221, 247 

Savikalpa jndna, 48 

Scripture (Srti), 4, 5, 25, 34, 38, 

43, 45, 58, 76, 108, no, 

112-3, 121-3, 125, 127-9, 136, 138, 
143, 146-8, 150-2, 156, 172,165-79, 
182, 187-9, 192, 194, 196, 215-7, 
219, 221, 228, 230, 231-3, 234, 
236-9, 241, 247, 248, 258, 259, 
267, 314, 326 ; Veda as the only 
—, 50-2 ; — and anubhava t n7ff.; 

— and non-duality, 253, 254 ; — 
and reason, 158-65, 232; — and 
revelation, 274ff. ; — and tradition, 
309ff.; authority of —, 304-10 ; 
interpretation of —, 310-3, 

331-2; verification of —, 307L 
Self, supreme (See Brahman and 
Atman) 

Siddhisy 138 

Six-fold criteria, 8if., 88, 93, 94 
Smrtiy 29, 34, 35, 40, 43, 50, 51, 

127, 160, 187, 215, 216, 220, 234, 
235, 272 • 

Solipsism, 261 
£rayana, 152, 153 
Srti (See Scripture) 

Sufis, 256, 258, 285 
Suktay of Viswamitra, 37 
Sunyavada, 158. (See also Nihilists) 
Superimposition, 41, 43 
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Svarupa Lak$and t 74, 75 
Svatahprdmanyatd (intrinsic validity), 
12-4, 23, *30-1, 33, 45, 122, 213, 
221, 238, 239, 306, 307 
Symbolism (See Language) 


Tamasy 3, 9, 135, 200, 220 
TanmdtraSy 44 

Tarkay 160, 162, 163, 193, 204 y 

— and faith, 147; anvaya-vyatireka 
—, 152-5; Nature of —, 

145-6 ; Nature of admissible —, 
150; need of —, 148; negative 
role of —, 150-1 ; three-fold 

function of —149 
Tatastha lak$and t 74, 75 
Tatparya (purport), n, 47, 50, 69, 
75-87, 88, 94, 310, 313; criteria 
for finding out —, 8if. 

Testimony (See Sabda Pramana) 
Theology, and science as languages, 
291 ; Sankara on theological 
language, 290-1; Theological 
proofs, 140-5, 161, 164, i88f., 

195, 211, 228, 229, 262, 326L 
Tirobhdva, 41 

Tradition, and scripture, 309L 
Truth, Nyaya theory of, 309L 

Ohdy 145 

Universals, 17, 35-8, 66n, 226 ; Uni¬ 
versal truth and absolute truth, 
284L, 308 
Upadefavakyay 75 
Upakrama pardkramay 81, 84L 
Upamdnay 203 

Upamsiiy 8if. 

Upani$adSy 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 36, 48, 
53-61, 63, 65, 72, 73, 75, 84, 88, 
90, 93, 95, 97, 101, 104-8, 117- 
20, 123, 124, 126, 129, 136-9, 

143, 148, 149 , 152, 154-63, 

172, 175, 177, 181, 182, 183, 215, 
234, 254, 255, 257, 284, 298, 

310, 316, 318, 321 ; — and 

Brahman-knowledge,-53-5 ; 

apaccheda nyaya applied to —, 
86-7 ; — on knowledge of God, 
187-8 

Upapatti, 81 
Upasamharay 86 

Updsandy 72, 85, 94, 104, 105, 159, 
209 


Vdcaka, 35-7 
Vdcydrtha t 91, 95, 106 
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VaiSesika, 51, 52, 135, 136, 144, 164; 

— on knowledge of God, 194-5 J 

— on Vedic revelation, 222-3, 
238, 239 

Vaispavas, 52, 209, 268, 292 
Vanasimha Nydya , 148 
Varndsrama, 40, 230, 237 
Veda , 54 , 63, 71-5, 84, 127, 138, 
143 - 5 , 147 , 149 , 161, 163, 

169, 187-92, 206, 210, 211, 243, 
244, 254, 272-7, 289, 303, 304, 
306, 310, 311, 313, 331, 332; 

Advaita definition of —, 25-7 ; 
Apaggheda nydya applied to —, 
86-7, 89 ; — as the expression of 
God’s thought, 246 ; — as mithya , 
100; apauruseyatd of — 44; 

classification of —, 68 ; eternity 
of —, 33-44 ; proofs for the relia¬ 
bility of —, 27-33 ; Vedic revela¬ 
tion, (see Revelation) 

Vedajndna , conception of — and 
its relation to anubhava , 99-111; 
(See also Anubhava) 

Vedanta Vakyas f 27, 31, 55 , 57 ^-, 
76, 100, 101, 104, 107, 114, 

I2i, 124, 125, 128, 130, 136, 148 ; 
authority of —, 68-75 ; classifica¬ 
tion of —, 74E ; interpretation of 

— ? 8f 

Verbal inspiration, 274E; Christianity 
on —, 274E; criticism of the theory 
of —, 276ff.; Jewish conception of 
—, 274E ; Nyaya on —, 274 


Verification of scripture, 307f. 
Vibhutis , 6 

Vigara, as tarka, 137, 149, 152 

Vidhis y 27, 196, I97n 

Vidhi vakyasy 69, 72, 75, 219 

Vijnanavaday 158 

Visesa (jndna) f 7 

Visuddha satta, 4 

Vivarana School, 19, 32,41, 42, 46-8, 
77, 106, 107, 108, no, 115, 

116, 137, 149 
Vivarta y 48 
Vyaptiy 140, 206 


Words, 35-8, 47, 50, 213, 241, 243, 

245 ; — and Brahman, 53E ; eter¬ 
nity of — 15-21 ; Nyaya criticism 
on eternity of words, 226 

World cycles, 33, 34, 35, 37, 39, 
40, 46, 195, 213, 220, 228, 237, 

246 ; Advaita theory of —, 17 


Yoga and Yogic intuition, 135-9, 
187, 227, 235 
Yoga-maydy 9 

Yoga School, I35f140, 150, 211, 
214; — on knowledge of God, 
191-3; — on Vedic revelation, 
220-1, 238, 239; — proofs for 
the existence of God, 142-3 
YuktiSy 211, 326; theological argu¬ 
ments as —, 142, 143, 160, 163 
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